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PREFACE. 



Encouraged by the singular favour with which 
'Men who have Risen' was received (that 
book having passed through many large editions 
during the last thirteen years), I now venture to 
offer to the public a volume of somewhat similar 
character. In preparing it I have had the kindly 
aid of various writers, — of some who have * won their 
spurs ' as the biographers of eminent men, of others 
who have acquired reputation by the happy art 
displayed in their works for the young. 

In the careful but unambitious sketches here 
gathered together we have followed a simple plan. 
First of all, we try to keep the subject always in 
the front — the biographer in the background. 
Then we endeavour to show the importance of a 
high and noble aim in life — the value of Energy* 
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Judgment, Concentration and Perseverance, com- 
bined with Christian principle in following it out. 

The lives have been chosen to represent marked 
varieties of character, and their operation under 
different forms of effort. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark that we have viewed success in no narrow 
or merely commercial sense. 

Nor do we fail to recognise how often that 
which has seemed success to the world has ap- 
peared comparative failure to the chivalrous nature 
which contemplated a higher aim, and so hoped to 
win a grander result. 

There is a fine and true observation of Jean Paul 
Richter which the writers and the readers of 
biography should alike keep strictly in view. It is 
this : — Every brave life appears to ms out of the past, 
after tJie overthrow of the forms of terror with which 
it contended, not so brave as it really was ; and, 
therefore y it is that against the many-armed future, 
striking at us from the clouds, only the great soul 
has courage ; whilst against the bare^ spent-out past 
everyone can be brave. 

There is a half obsolete Saxon word which 
represents what will never become an obsolete 
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Anglo-Saxon virtue. It is * GRIP ' ! That is a 
quality to which we have meant to do justice in 
this book. 

It may sometimes happen, no doubt, that with 
certain people it will become downright wrong- 
headedness ; but, given a pure and noble object 
clearly held in view, it is a splendid thing to possess 
a good share of that stubborn tenacity which never 
knows when one is beaten. 

As the late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton put it, 
forcibly and well, towards the close of his own 
ardent and gallant career : — 

* The longer I live, the more I am certain that the 
great difference between men, between the feeble and 
the powerful, the great and the insignificant, is 
Energy— Invincible Determination — a pur- 
pose once fixed, and then death or victory 
That cjuality will do anything that can be done 
in this world, — and no talents, no circumstances, 
no opportunities will make a two-legged creature 
A MAN without it.' 
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THE MAN OF ENERGY. 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, 

THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTER* 



-•o^ 



The men who have risen in modem times to be 
benefactors to their race, have been characterised 
by energy, industry, and self-government These 
qualities were the mainsprings of their greatness ; 
and in no case were they more strongly marked 
than in the life and whole career of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, the Staffordshire potter. When he sat down 
at the age of fourteen to form cups and jugs on the 
potter's wheel, his craft was in a very rude condi- 
tion ; yet, by his untiring efforts to do his work 
thoroughly, and to beautify what he wrought, he 
raised it to a fine art, and revolutionised in this 
department the whole trade of his country. 

At the beginning of the i8th century many of 
the trades of our kingdom were still carried on in 
the simple picturesque fashion of bygone centuries. 
The charcoal burners — a wild and lawless race — 
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spent their summers and autumns in huts, raised 
temporarily near the giant oaks and elms with 
which, unfortunately for the picturesqueness of the 
country, they fed their fires. The village black- 
smith, like the one in Longfellow's beautiful poem, 
had his smithy beneath * a spreading tree ; ' the 
chair, table, cradle, and chest wrights still chiefly 
wrought in picturesque woodland districts, and the 
potters, although sparsely scattered all over the 
kingdom, were mainly concentrated on the north- 
west moorlands of Staffordshire ; for there, easily 
procurable, were many fine varieties of clay, and 
abundant fuel for hardening their wares. Till the 
reign of Charles II., 1661-1685, this fuel was chiefly 
wood and charcoal, but these becoming too expen- 
sive by reason of distance and increasing scarcity^ 
the potters turned to account the coal which then 
lay at the distance of a few feet beneath the soil. 

The privilege to dig for clay and coal was readily 
procurable, and held by easy tenure, and thus from 
sire to son the potters manufactured their rude 
wares, and, generally speaking, neither sought to 
improve their form nor extend their sale. They 
wrought, as it were, upon the force of tradition. 
With but occasional exceptions their cups, plat- 
ters, and mugs were little better than coarse tiles ; 
their glazes but degenerated forms of those in use 
when almost every great abbey and religious 
house throughout the kingdom had its potter'si 
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kiln, which, directed by ecclesiastics possessing 
much artistic and some chemical knowledge, pro- 
duced in many instances decorative tiles of extra- 
ordinary beauty and durability. But these local 
and special manufactures disappeared, for the most 
part, with the institutions which had maintained 
them, and the potter's art was, generally speaking, 
once more narrowed to the production of the few 
coarse pipkins, pitchers, and large dishes required 
for domestic use. This use was very limited ; for 
the clay being badly tempered, worse burnt, and 
poorly glazed, the productions had little durability ; 
and thus, all over the kingdom, the people kept 
true, as they had done for generations, to their 
Saxon taste for cups, bowls, and platters made of 
beech wood ; for such were cheap and easily re- 
placed. 

But no art can remain stationary for any length- 
ened period ; it must either advance or retrograde ; 
and thus, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, all 
the arts connected with domestic life were more 
or less beneficially affected by the intense mental 
energy which prevailed. Towards the close of her 
reign the religious persecutions of the Duke of Alva 
in the Netherlands threw into this country a con- 
siderable body of skilled workmen, amongst whom 
were a few potters. These, settling here and there, 
infused new life into the half-obliterated traditions 
of their craft. Increased intercourse with France 
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through the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
(1603-1645), led to the gradual importation of 
foreign wares. Towards the end of the reign of 
Charles II. the religious wars in France were produc- 
tive of a still greater immigration of skilled labour 
to this country ; and the potter's art being called 
more into requisition by the increasing needs of civi- 
lisation, as by the introduction and use of tea, coffee, 
and foreign fruits, the list of wares produced was 
greatly increased. Butter-pots, great dishes, pip- 
kins, and pitchers were still the staple goods ; but to 
these were now added cups and saucers, plates and 
dishes of varied form and decoration, and orna- 
mental objects of many kinds. For in England, as 
on the Continent, grotesque and ornamental forms 
in pottery had at all times been fabricated by a few 
skilled workmen, and readily bought up. During 
the Middle Ages this taste had developed itself in 
rude jugs and pitchers, and figures coarsely cari- 
caturing the religious peculiarities and evils of the 
time; but by the end of the 17th century, these 
evils having mostly vanished, and theological differ- 
ences being in some degree softened down, shepherds 
and shepherdesses, men carrying sheep or birds, or 
baskets of coarsely-modelled flowers, had super- 
seded the figures of obese friars, dishevelled nuns, 
and grotesque pitchers. 

As population and trade increased, the potters, 
for the sake of their craft and social intercourse. 
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settled nearer to each other ; thus forming the 
nuclei of future villages. But whether separate or 
near, their works and dwellings were all much the 
same. One or more conical-shaped oven, two or 
three open working sheds, half a dozen shallow 
compartments marked off by tile or wood, in which 
they mixed, weathered, and evaporated their clay, 
formed the works. The, dwelling was a thatched 
cottage built of clay and wood, within which was 
the kitchen or house-place, the back-house with its 
huge oven, and two or three sleeping rooms ap- 
proached by a crooked staircase. Peat, coal, and 
wood were piled without at the but-end of the cot- 
tage ; a cow, perhaps a few sheep, grazed on the 
neighbouring waste, and in the vicinity of the 
better class of cottages might be enclosed a field or 
two, perhaps the semblance of a garden in which 
thrived kail, herbs, a few roses, gilliflowers and 
southernwood ; but the moorlands of Staffordshire 
then, as now, had too bleak a climate for any 
vigorous or luxuriant growth of vegetation. Thus, 
generally speaking, the master potters were a pro- 
prietary class, employing but little labour extra- 
neous to that afforded by their own connections ; 
and, neither poor nor rich, took life in an easy 
round of work and play. As was then the wont> 
they spent too much time and money in the ale- 
houses, for there most of the business of selling 
pots to the cratemen was transacted ; but for all 
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this, their wives had generally a few guineas stored 
in a stocking or a cracked teapot, their tables were 
well supplied with an abundance of coarse food — 
huge pasties, fat bacon, moorland mutton, and rye 
bread — and for church, fair, and market, substcmtial 
clothing lay snug in the upstairs chest 

The chief church of the pottery district was that 
of Stoke, but as population spread itself upon 
the moor, small chapelries to accommodate the 
little hamlets had been erected. Of these, one was 
Burslem. The village to w-hich it belonged was 
seated on the top of a hill, the little church below ; 
and at no great distance from the latter was a 
substantial country house with gardens, fish-ponds, 
and farm buildings known as Dale Hall. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth this was owned and 
tenanted by John Burslem, whose son and suc- 
cessor, Thomas, having no male heir, his two 
daughters, Margaret and Catherine, succeeded to 
the family property. The former married Gilbert 
Wedgwood, the latter William Colclough. The 
surname of Wedgwood had been derived from a 
very little hamlet of that name in the neighbour- 
hood of Burslem. Certain bearers of it, attaining 
substance, had settled further north in the moorlands 
near Leek. Here they had estates, and branched 
out into several lines, to one of which belonged 
this Gilbert Wedgwood. He and Margaret Burs- 
lem were married about 1612, and for some year$ 
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resided in the moorlands. When they left and 
settled at Burslem it was not at Dale Hall, for that 
was pulled down in 1619, but on some other por- 
tion of the wife's ample possessions. 

They were parents of a numerous family. These 
in turn married and had many children, and thus 
it was perhaps as much necessity as the desire 
to share in -the prosperity of an increasing trade 
that led Thomas Wedgwood, bom in 1660, Aaron 
Wedgwood, bom 1666, and another Thomas 
Wedgwood, bom in 1655, brother of the latter, to 
take up the trade of potters. All three were 
grandsons of Gilbert and Margaret Wedgwood. 
Aaron and his brother settled in different parts of 
Burslem, and Thomas on land adjacent to the 
churchyard. They were all most skilful potters. 
This Thomas of the Churchyard, for by this 
appellation he was known, had a son of the 
same name, and who, born in 1687, succeeded him 
in his business and estate. He was the father 
of Josiah Wedgwood, whose career points so 
great an example to yOung men of the present 
generation. 

This laiid next the churchyard was part of the 
ancestral property, and consisted of a few fields, 
the customary potworks, and a thatched dwelling* 
Opposite to it lay a green hill, and the open space 
oi the glebe lands, over which wound a pleasant 
path. A rural lane led up into the village, and in 
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this, at some distance from the churchy was a little 
alehouse, and two or three cottages. 

Thomas Wedgwood married, when less than 
twenty years old, Mary Stringer, a daughter of one 
of those nonconforming clergy whom the cruel 
persecutions of Charles II. and his bishops threw 
out by hundreds from the established church. She 
was thus a woman of a position quite equal to his 
own, and that was amongst the best in Burslem in 
those primitive days, for he rented one of the most 
capacious pews in the church, served the office of 
churchwarden, and maintained a large family of 
twelve or thirteen children in homely comfort. 

The taking up of the trade of potters by three 
Wedgwoods at the same period, that of the close 
of the reign of Charles II. or the beginning of that 
of James II., proves that the manufacture of earthen- 
ware had increased since the cessation of the civil 
wars. There had been some little progress from 
the early part of the 17th century, but now, as it 
drew to a close, improvements in manufacture fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. The lathe came into 
use, salt glaze largely superseded that of lead, 
metal moulds and stamps were used ; some Nurem- 
berg potters settling for a time in the district, 
proved by their beautiful wares what tasteful arti- 
cles might be manufactured in red clay ; and, just as 
the 1 8th century dawned, the introduction of the 
whiter clays of Devonshire, and later still ground 
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flint in the body of the ware, brought new appli- 
ances and improvements to the potter's art. ' 

Josiah Wedgwood's grandfather made black and 
mottled pottery, his father moulded ware which, 
whiter in colour and glazed with salt, gives evi- 
dence that he had taken up a higher class of work* 
The trading profits, however, of those times were 
not large, and his family too numerous for much 
saving. For Thomas Wedgwood's first child, a 
daughter named Margaret,- was born in 1707, and 
there followed in continuous succession twelve other 
children, most of whom reached maturity* Josiah 
Wedgwood, the eminent Englishman, was the 
youngest of these. He was born early in July, 
1730, and was baptized on the 12th of the same 
month in the adjacent church. Of his childhood 
we know nothing. He, however, attended some 
dame school in the village, and when old enough 
to walk the intervening two miles, he accom- 
panied his brothers and sisters to a school at 
Newcastle. This was kept in a small tenement 
close to the churchyard. Here he could have ac- 
quired but the simplest rudiments of reading and 
writing ; for, just as he was nine years old, his father, 
died, after a few days* illness. Thomas Wedg- 
wood's will was a hurried death-bed document. By 
it he secured his wife her marriage settlement, and 
the possession of his household goods. To his 
eldest son of the same name he left his business 
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and estate, the latter being charged wnth the main- 
tenance of the six youngest children, and the pay- 
nun t to them of twenty pounds each on their 
re iching the age of twenty years. But this last 
clause remained, so far as his daughters were con- 
cerned, a dead letter for many years. 

The death of Thomas Wedgwood at the com- 
I)aratively early age of fifty-two must, in various 
ways, have been disadvantageous to his family, for 
when Josiah Wedgwood was eleven, and his brother 
Richard sixteen, both were at work as throwers, 
each in a corner of a little room of the Churchyard 
works. It must be said, however, that the mere 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic were 
at that day considered learning sufficient for those 
who had to follow manual labour, and that in order 
to acquire the requisite skill in throwing — as the art 
of forming circular vessels on the potter's wheel is 
called — it is necessary that the thrower's wrist and 
hand, as also eye, should have early training. 
Josiah Wedgwood became an exquisite thrower ; 
and, even late in life, he would sit down at the 
wheel and instruct his men as to some new form, 
or correct their faulty workmanship. 

But these early labours, were cut short by a 
severe attack of small-pox, which laid him prostrate 
for some time^ and left a weakness in his right 
knee. Upon his slow recovery, he may have re- 
sumed his schooling ; but if he did it was not for 
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long, for on November 11, 1774, when he was a 
little more than fourteen years of age, he was, with 
the consent of his mother, apprenticed to his brother 
Thomas for a period of five yearsL The usual term 
of apprenticeship was seven years ; and this reduc- 
tion of time indicates that the prior amount of 
instruction and service had, in (Jrawing out the 
indentures, been taken into account The inden- 
tures, still extant, state that he is to ' be instructed 
in the art and mistery of throwing and handleing ; ' 
but his labours at the thrower's bench had soon to 
be abandoned, for his knee became painful, and he 
had to sit with it propped up before him, whilst he 
turned his attention to modelling, moulding, and 
other branches of his trade. 

His brother Thomas had married, two years after 
his father's death, a person with some property; and 
being, moreover, heir-at-law to the estate of his 
second cousin, Mrs. Catherine Egerton of the Over- 
house in Burslem, he had no motive, like a more 
needy man, to push his trade, or extend it in the 
direction of ornamental goods. He was, in fact, 
an easy, indolent man, willing to take life as he 
found it This unambitious, easy-going style of 
business not suiting his brother Josiah, the latter, 
three years after his apprenticeship had ended, left 
the Churchyard works, and in 1752 formed a con- 
nection in business with a Mr. Harrison of Stoke; 
Harrison was a sort of sleeping partner, and, leaving 
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young Wedgwood to the free exercise of his taste, 
the results soon appeared in fancy and ornamental 
articles of many kinds. The latter also made ex- 
periments in imitating agate, jasper, porphyry, and 
other crystalline stones ; as also various kinds of 
marble, by mixing with different clays varied pro- 
portions of metallic oxides. With these compounds 
he made knifc-hafts and boxes for the cutlers and 
hardwaremcn of Sheffield and Birmingham. Their 
sale was good and increasing; but, Harrison striving 
to monopolise all the profits, a rupture ensued, and 
young Wedgwood left him. During his residence 
in Stoke, he lodged at the house of Mr. Daniel 
Mayer, the most considerable draper of the town ; 
and, during his leisure hours, he took means to 
supply the deficiencies of his early education. In 
the direction of his intense love of science he was 
assisted by his brother-in-law, the Rev. William 
Willet, the Unitarian minister at Newcastle, who 
had married his sister, Catherine Wedgwood. Un- 
fortunately, whilst Harrison's partner, he hurt his 
diseased knee, and from this time it was a source of 
great suffering to him. 

But he could not be idle. No sooner had he left 
Harrison than he entered into a new partnership 
for five years with Mr. Thomas Wheildon, one of 
the most eminent potters of the time. Wheildon 
was a man of considerable taste, industry, and 
shrewdness, and thus had risen from a very humble 
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position to good estate. He made toy and chimney 
ornaments, black glazed, as also red, tea and coffee 
pots, tortoiseshell and melon table plates, and other 
useful articles. To these, young Wedgwood soon 
added many beautiful and novel productions, par- 
ticularly in green glazed ware ; as leaves for pickles, 
and dishes and plates for fruit and confectionery. 
These experiments answering, he wished to launch 
out still further in the direction of ornamental art ; 
but Wheildon having gained a competency — namely, 
10,000/., a fortune in those days — did not wish for 
the labour or risk of new adventures. The partner- 
ship, therefore, lasted only three years, and in 1756 
young Wedgwood returned to Burslem. 

He at once entered into business for himself. 
At this time his cousins, John and Thomas Wedg- 
wood, sons of Aaron, having made a fortune, were 
retrenching their business, and from them he hired 
a small potwork and a cottage adjoining, on the 
site now occupied by the market-house, Burslem, at 
a rent of 10/. a year. The cottage, from being 
covered with ivy, was known as the Ivy House, 
and the works took the same name. Here he con- 
tinued the manufacture of knife-hafts, green tiles, 
tortoiseshell and marble plates ; all of which were 
glazed with lead ore. The connection he had 
formed whilst a partner with Harrison and then 
Wheildon was considerable ; and thus, by attending 
with great assiduity to all orders which came in^ 
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his business soon enabled him to hire another sins 
manufactory close at hand, where he commence 
making white stoneware, then an article increasiiii 
in demand. This he improved in body,' form, and 
decoration ; the latter by applying small natural 
objects, as fish, birds, and flowers in relief. Durii^ 
all this time he was extending his experiments in 
the chemistry of jx^ttery ; studying the best writings 
relating thereto, and often passing whole nights 
alone at the lathe, in the modelling and moulding 
shops, or beside the firing ovens. His enthusiasm 
was as boundless as his industry- was unceasing. 

In those days houses built of brick were very 
few, and his cousins, Thomas and John, had first 
excited the wonder of their neighbours by building 
an extensive manufactory; and later, the laigest 
house in Burslem, of this material. But much 
earlier in the century, some potters named Adams 
had built a brick potwork in the middle of the 
town, and as this was now to let, through the heir 
being a minor, Josiah Wedgwood hired it. It was 
known as the Brick House Works; afterwards, 
when Mr. Wedgwood put up a cupola and bell, as 
the Bell Works ; and, being more capacious than 
his other manufactories, he was enabled to largely 
extend his business. The Brick House Works 
Dartly occupied the site on which now stands the 
Vedgwood Institute; a free library and art academy, 
)unded to perpetuate his name. Near it was a 
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comfortable dwelling-house with a forecourt in the 
front and a garden in the rear. 

Thus conveniently located, he hired more work- 
men, as also a clerk and other assistants, and began 
the improvement of cream-coloured ware, the fabri- 
cation of red earth and other ornamental teapots, 
small vases, and tasteful articles of many kinds. 
He hired rooms as a warehouse for his goods in 
Cateaton Street, London, which were superintended 
by his brother John. Now in easy circumstances, 
Josiah travelled to Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
other places — even secretly into the clay district 
of the south of England — and left no source untried 
for procuring raw materials of the finest quality 
and of new kinds. Friends and customers gathered 
around him wherever he went. In Birmingham he 
made the acquaintance of Matthew Boulton, who 
then kept a buckle and steel goods shop on Snow 
Hill. In Liverpool he met with Thomas Bentley. 
This acquaintanceship began in a somewhat curious 
manner. In those days roads were bad and narrow, 
and the custom was to travel on horseback. Pro- 
gressing thus towards Liverpool, a passing waggon 
grazed his injured knee ; so that, when he reached 
his customary inn, it was so swollen and painful as 
to need surgical aid. Dr. Matthew Turner was 
therefore called in, and he being a well-educated 
and enlightened man, and a great experimentalist 
in the chemistry of colour and general optics, much 
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intelligent conversation was the result As the 
suffering leg needed rest and constant attendance. 
Dr. Turner came as often as he could ; but he had 
a large practice, and Mr. Wedgwood was necessarily' 
much alone ; whereupon he summoned to his aid 
Mr. Thomas Bentley, a Manchester warehouseman 
and general merchant, living in Paradise Street, and 
one whom he knew would do all he could to alle- 
viate the dull hours of the lonely stranger. Simi- 
larity of tastes and opinions at once begot a 
friendship, which only ended with life itself. Bent- 
ley was a man of independent means> superior 
education, fine presence, and courtly manners; and 
Mr. Wedgwood soon returned home, better in 
health and greatly impressed by the mental and 
moral qualities of the man who was henceforth 
to be more to him than a brother. 

All the white wares of that period had more or 
less a yellow hue ; and one kind, compounded of 
flint and clay, and covered with fluid lead glaze, 
was known as cream-colour. From the beginning 
of the eighteenth century it had been slowly im- 
proved by various potters; still it was but an 
indifferent article, and its sale but small ; for white 
pottery was largely imported into this country from 
France, and much used by the wealthier classes; 
although from indifferent material and over-firing, 
it was warped in form and very brittle. With a 
resolution to perfect cream-colour, and bring it 
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into general use, and so make the English inde- 
pendent of foreign aid in this particular, Mr. 
Wedgwood began a series of experiments ; and after 
many trials, losses, and great expense, he succeeded 
about 1763 in producing finer ware than any yet 
seen, as regarded lightness of weight, colour, form, 
richness of glaze, and beauty of decoration. Thus 
perfected, it was really an exquisite article ; far 
finer than anything we have now for domestic use ; 
for the monotonous dead white hue of modern 
pottery is a great artistic defect. 

But till the roads of the district were improved, 
and internal communication rendered more easy 
and speedy, Mr. Wedgwood saw that there could 
be no real development of trade ; although, since the 
commencement of the century, a considerable export 
trade to the British colonies and other countries 
had grown up.- He therefore, in 1762, joined other 
influential inhabitants of the district in procuring 
an Act of Parliament for the improvement of the 
local roads towards Liverpool and the salt-wyches 
of Cheshire ; and a little later, he aided the cele- 
brated engineer, James Brindley, in the business 
relative to the cutting of a canal from the river 
Trent to the river Mersey. 

But prior to the commencement of this great 

canal, Mr. Wedgwood, in January 1764, married 

his distant cousin. Miss Sarah Wedgwood, only 

daughter of Richard Wedgwood of Smallwood ; a 
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\ illaj^c in Cheshire, just beyond the StafTordshire 
bonier. Mr. Richard Wedgwood was brother to 
Thomas and John Wedgwood, the wealthy potters, 
and had amassed a fortune as a cheese factor. He 
was an inlelli«;ent, prudent, and far-seeing man, and 
would not consent to the engagement till his future 
son-in-law had established a lucrative trade, or to 
the marriaj^e, till he had secured his daughter's for- 
tune against risksw The union proved in everyway 
a happy and suitable one. Mrs. Wedgwood was a 
well-bred, and, for those simpler days, an educated 
woman ; and one quite equal in all respects to the 
higher fortunes which awaited her. 

The introduction of Wedgwood to Bentley took 
place early in 1762, and they at once entered 
heartily into Brindley's scheme of joining, by a 
canal ninety-three miles in length, the Trent to 
the Mersey. For this Brindley had made his 
surveys in 1759 and 1760. The bill for its execu- 
tion met with much opposition from the holders of 
land through which the canal was to pass, and, in 
consequence, it was carried through Parliament 
with great difficulty ; but at length success attended 
the ceaseless labours of its supporters, and in July 
1766, the first sod was cut on the Brownhills, 
Burslem, amidst much rejoicing. For some years 
Brindley carried on the works with great ardour 
and success, but he succumbed at length to inces- 
sant exposure, anxiety, and toil ; and, dying in 
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September 1772, the canal was carried on and 
finished in 1777 by his brother-in-law, Mr. Hen- 
shall. Through all this period and beyond, Mr* 
Wedgwood acted as treasurer to the Canal Com- 
mittee, and this without gratuity. His labours 
were incessant, both in London and the country 
towns ; so that he himself said, ' he lived, thought, 
and laboured upon nothing but navigation.' But 
he was richly rewarded. An impetus was given to 
trade and population such as no one in the district 
had previously conceived. In 1762 the population 
of the Potteries was rather more than 7,000 persons, 
in 1785 the increase had reached 15,000, and in 
1 80 1, when the first census was taken, to the 
astonishing number of 23,626 souls ; thus showing 
a threefold increase in forty years. In like manner 
the number of those engaged in the manufacture 
of earthenware had grown from about 7,000 persons 
in 1762 to between 15,000 and 20,000 in 1785. 

Mr. Wedgwood's varied labours in connection 
with the Grand Trunk Canal, as that between the 
Trent and Mersey was named, brought him much 
under notice of the local- aristocracy ; and, through 
their patronage of his beautiful cream ware, he and 
his works became widely known. In the spring of 
1765 some specimens of his cream ware were seen 
by Queen Charlotte ; and she, not knowing by 
whom they were made, commissioned Miss De- 
borah Chetwynd, one of her maids of honour^ 
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ai)d a Staffordshire lady, to employ some skilful 
potter to make -her a tea-service of cream-ware, and 
tiecorate it with ^reen and gold. The order was 
sent into the Potteries, and offered to several 
manufacturers in succession ; but they one and all 
refusetl the order, on account of its costliness and 
the hibour involved. At length, being brought to 
Mr. Wedgwood by a tradesman of Newcastle, he 
at once undertook it ; and procuring from London 
the finest gold and other materials, produced a 
service of extreme beauty. When it reached St 
James's Palace it gave the highest satisfaction ; and 
orders were forthwith sent to Mr. Wedgwood to 
prepare and forward specimens of dinner services. 
When choice was made, the queen, as also the king, 
gave their orders; so that henceforth these particular 
patterns were called Royal, and the ware itself 
Queen's Ware. To testify his loyalty and gratitude 
Mr. Wedgwood soon presented her majesty with a 
candle-service of the same ware, the forms of which 
were chiefly modelled by himself, and painted in 
enamel by his best workmen. This her majesty 
graciously accepted, and thereupon appointed him 
her potter — a distinction which was followed by 
such immense patronage, that Queen's Ware dinner, 
dessert, and tea services, could not be manufactured 
fast enough. 

In addition to these beautiful and useful works, 
Mr. Wedgwood had never lost sight of those more 
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purely omamentaL The useful were but the pegs 
on which to hang more decorative. art; or in other 
words, to supply the means wherewith to execute 
works of marvellous perfection and beauty. From 
his first commencement as a manufacturer he had 
made cream-colour vases of different forms and 
decoration ; and now he added others, covered 
with a beautiful gold-bronze varnish, for which he 
took out a patent. He also improved the common 
black body of the district into one of surpassing 
excellence; and in this, which became known as 
basaltes, he executed vases, tritons, sphynxes, can- 
delabra ; and ultimately bas-reliefs, busts, figures, 
and countless things. To the eye of cultivated 
taste, these black wares have a great attraction. 
He undertook to improve the red body, and he 
fashioned it in various ways ; but whether from 
want of time to make the necessary experiments, or 
the nature of the English clays, he failed in bringing 
it to the colour, specific lightness, and quality of 
varnish, which render these wares in antique art 
so masterly and priceless. On the other hand 
his success with the crystalline bodies, on experi- 
ments* with which he had spent countless hours, 
attained a perfection which was marvellous. Thus 
his vases in imitation of the natural crystalline 
stones, when not overdone with gilding — a defect 
of taste he ultimately rectified — are to this day 
amongst the most surpassing and surprising of his 
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w.iks. Thty imitate to perfection agate, porphyry 
.m«l other crystalline stones; their polish is ex- 
ijiii.Mlc, and their hardness such that, when broken, 
the pieces if struck with a steel produce fire. The 
origin of these beautiful wares lay with the early 
pMltirs, who were accustomcxl, by blending and 
be.iliii^ various coloured clays, to form variegated 
^M^sl•.s from these rude articles; but Wedgwood's 
l.ihniirs brou^^ht these bodies to the perfection of 
the finest terra-cotta. 

I lis li'^^ as already said, was from time to time a 
source of j^reat suffering ; this suffering being in a 
measure created and increased by the daily ne- 
cessity of ascending and descending so many steps 
and stairs to his various shops and rooms. At 
length, ' from overwork and over-walking,' as he 
wrote, his breathing was affected, fever came on, 
and he was seriously ill. Whereupon both his 
physician and surgeon, the former the illustrious 
lirasmus Darwin, ' counselled amputation.' Indeed, 
it was first suggested by Wedgwood himself, who 
had long looked forward to this necessity with phi- 
losophic cheerfulness. ' The amputation took place 
on May 28, 1768, two surgeons and Mr. Bentley 
being with him at the time. He would not be 
assisted, or have the operation hidden from his 
view ; but, seated, in his chair, he bore the un- 
avoidable pain without a shrink or groan.* Thus 
relieved from what had been a burden and in- 
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tolerable torture for many years, Mr. Wedgwood, 
under the niinistrations of his devoted wife and the 
attendant surgeon, soon recovered. At first he 
wore a stump, afterwards a cork leg, and continued 
to do so till the end of his life. 

The lease of the Brick House, otherwise Bell 
Works, would expire in 1773, and for some time 
Mr. Wedgwood had been looking around for land, 
on which to build works on a scale commensurate 
to his continually increasing business. He wished 
to remain in Burslem, and thus identify his works 
with the village — or as it was now, the town — in 
which he had drawn his first breath. But *land 
had become trebled in value in and about Burslem 
during the preceding twenty years. Manufacturers 
and owners were as unwilling to let upon lengthened 
lease as to sell ; and those works which, on rare 
occasions, came into the market for sale or hire, 
were wholly inadequate to his wants.' He there-^ 
fore heard with much pleasure of the intended sale 
of an estate occupying a moorland ridge between 
Burslem and Newcastle ; and this, after a good deal 
of trouble and preliminary negotiation, he bought 
for 3.CXX)/. Its situation suited his purpose ad- 
mirably. The ridge, covered with huge patches of 
broom and holly, amidst which stood an ancient 
farmhouse, offered, with its broken undulations, 
great capabilities for decorative effects, both in 
building, planting, and landscape gardening; whilst 
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in the valley below stretched out many acres of 
level surface, on which could be erected works on 
an extensive scale, and the necessary appendage 
of official and workmen's dwellings. 

Inspired, and possibly guided, by the splendid 
organisation of his friend Matthew Boulton's works 
at Soho, Mr. Wedgwood at once b^^n to build, 
and that portion of the works known as the ' black 
works,' viz., for the production of dark wares, was 
sufficiently completed to be thrown open on May 
I3» 1769. It was made a day of jubilee. Mr. 
Wedgwood, his wife and relatives, Mr. Bentley and 
many friends, as also most of the workmen from 
Burslem were present ; and, to commemorate the 
occasion, Mr. Wedgwood sat down to the 
thrower's bench, whilst Mr. Bentley turned the 
wheel, and the result was the fabrication of six 
black vases, copied from the antique, and which, 
when painted in encaustic colours and burnt, were 
charming objects. These vases are still in exist- 
ence. For a long time Mr. Wedgwood continued 
building. His other works were completed in 
1770, his house in 1771, and he then removed from 
Burslem, though the manufactory was carried on 
there till .1773, when the lease expired. Probably 
at the instigation of Mr. Bentley, the new estate, 
its works and house, were named Etruria, in com- 
memoration of that little kingdom of southern 
Italy in which, during the early classic ages, 
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pottery of exquisite form was wrought, and then 
hidden in the sepulchres of the dead, has in more 
modem times been brought to light, exciting as 
much the reverence as the admiration of all culti- 
vated minds. 

The partnership between Wedgwood and Bentley 
commenced in 1767 ; the latter having a share in 
ornamental goods only. In the spring of 1768, the 
London warehouse was removed to St Martin's 
Lane ; and here it was opened with a fine display 
of goods, the royal arms richly gilt being con- 
spicuous above the door. It stood at the upper 
end of St Martin's Lane, and, facing Newport 
Street on one side, formed the western comer. 
The site is now covered by a modem building, 
occupied by a cloth dealer. In those earlier days 
it was a capacious house. Over the shop were 
rooms, which Mr. and Mrs. Wedgwood occupied 
when in town ; whilst the rest of the house afforded 
rooms for goods, and for clerks and such journey- 
men as modellers and painters. For, thus con- 
veniently situated, Mr. Wedgwood gathered all the 
best artists of the time around him ; and the result 
was soon evinced in the newness and variety of his 
ornamental goods.. Mr. Wedgwood and his partner 
now constantly went to court ; and nothing new and 
fine was made public till it had been submitted 
to their majesties. 

The indefatigable potter had long been in search 
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of an earthy substance which should combine 
opaqueness, hardness, and perfect whiteness. It 
occurred to him, that it would have the nature of 
si)ar ; his induction was correct, for he found it 
in one of the varieties of that earthy body. This 
substance had already been used to a small extent 
as an injured ient in glazes ; and the owners of a 
pr)rcelain work in Germany had, for some years 
previously, been supplied in a surreptitious manner 
with one variety of this spar from the lead mines 
of Anj^lezark, in Lancashire. At this time, and 
lonji^ after, this fact was a secret ; and Mr. Wedg- 
wood, directing his attention to Derbyshire, where 
existed lead mines of a period anterior to the 
Roman occupation of this country, obtained what 
he required through the agency of his friend Mn 
Whitchurst. The utmost sccresy was used in the 
conveyance of this material to Etruria ; and when it 
was found to be precisely the substance Mr. Wedg-^ 
wood required, and still larger and larger supplies 
were needed, it became customary to send it 
pounded in casks to London, thence by sea to 
Liverpool, and so to Etruria. The experiments 
connected with this material extended over years, 
and included some of the most scientific and diffi- 
cult operations of the chemist's art. At length, by 
slow degrees, success was attained — it was proved 
what amount of clay and other substances should 
be mixed with the caWk, as this new material was 
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locally named ; and Mr, Wedgwood was at last 
furnished with a substance of entire fitness for the 
object he had in view, that of decoration in relief. 
This form of ornament had been used from the 
early ages of English pottery ; for even the rude 
craftsmen of the Norman period decorated their 
pitchers with relief work — in imitation of horse- 
shoes, lions, or armorial bearings. Thus the rude 
work had been carried on. 

From an early period Mr. Wedgwood had tried 
this style of decoration in a form hitherto un- 
attempted. Thousands of his trial pieces are in 
existence, and they would serve as a great lesson 
to all those who easily grow weary in perfecting 
work. For every body of earthenware and porce- 
lain was by turns tried ; on these were laid different 
coloured reliefs ; but all were more or less ugly, 
and unsuited to the object in view, the production 
of works of high art. The gradual perfection of 
jasper, as the new body was called, changed all 
this. The body and the relief could be made of 
one material ; and from its readily imbibing any 
metallic oxide, that of cobalt especially, the ground 
could be coloured, whilst the relief retained its 
natural qualities of semi-opacity and whiteness. 
So soon as this stage of perfection was reached, 
exquisite ornamental objects of every kind were 
made. Gems for rings, earrings, bracelets and 
necklaces, watch-cases, cameos for snuff-boxes. 
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shoe buckles, and a hundred other things. Fur- 
niture was decorated with these beautiful ornaments ; 
and large bas-rclicfs were made for framing as 
pictures, or for use as chimney-pieces. The no- 
bility and gentr>' threw open their cabinets of gems, 
and other collections of art treasures ; the rarest 
books were bought, the best modellers employed, 
and perfection was thus the result 

From the time of commencing the manufacture 
of cream- ware, Mr. Wedgwood had had it printed 
with the requisite patterns at Liverpool by Green 
and Sadler, men famous in the art ; but all the 
highest classes of goods were painted by hand in 
enamel, and the colours then burnt in. For the 
perfection of this latter work, Mr. Wedgwood, soon 
after opening his shop in St. Martin's Lane, estab- 
lished a manufactory in Cheney Row, Chelsea, then 
a delightful and semi-rural neighbourhood. A 
house contiguous to the works was apportioned to 
Mr. Bentley, and thither he removed from Liver- 
pool towards the close of 1769. A large body of 
painters were employed, and their number was in- 
creased during the progress of the celebrated Rus- 
sian service, which consisted of a dinner, dessert, 
and tea-service for Catherine, Empress of Russia. 

Vases in imitation of those of antiquity were now 
added to the list of fine works. These were painted 
in encaustic colours invented by Mr. Wedgwood. 
On black grounds the paintings were in red, on red 
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grounds black, and these were afterwards burnt in. 
These vases had a great sale. 

In the spring of 1775 Mr. Wedgwood first em- 
ployed John Flaxman, the sculptor, then a youth 
of twenty. He had also previously employed John 
Bacon, also an eminent artist in marble and clay. 
Flaxman not only modelled bas-reliefs, busts, and 
figures, but designed patterns and forms for useful 
goods. All the work he did for Mr. Wedgwood 
was very beautiful ; for nothing less than perfection 
satisfied either the sculptor or potter. 

The house in St. Martin's Lane was soon found 
inadequate for the wants of a business i^icessantly 
increasing, so that in 1773 Mr. Wedgwood hired 
much larger premises in Greek Street, Soho ; and 
there the new show-rooms were opened in April 
1774. Mr. Bentley removed from Chelsea to a 
house adjacent, and there being room for the 
painters and other workmen, the manufactory at 
Chelsea was given up. Here Mr. Bentley remained 
till the summer of 1777, when he took a charming 
country house at Turnham Green, whence he rode 
to and fro to town in his chariot. Here he kept 
much company of the best kind, and here he died, 
after an illness of a day or two, in November 1780. 
There was not time enough to summon Mr. 
Wedgwood to his death-bed ; but he attended his 
funeral, and mourned his irreparable loss to the end 
of his days. 
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Between 1773 and 1780 Mr. Wedgwood perfected 
two new bodies, which in their way became famous, 
namely, cane-colour and mortar material. The 
former was chiefly used in the fabrication of tea- 
ser\ices, tea-pots, jugs, and flower-pots ; the latter, 
as its name implied, showed its perfection of hard- 
ness and resistance to acids, by being at once 
adopted, in the form of mortars, pestles, and slabs, 
in chemical works and druggists' shops all over the 
kingdom, Mr. Wedgwood had also from an early 
period manufactured fire-proof retorts, baths, tubes, 
and such other apparatus as was necessary to 
philosophical and chemical experiments ; with these 
he supplied gratis his friend Dr. Priestley ; but his 
wares in this body never reached the perfection 
and variety of those made at Lambeth in modem 
days. 

After the death of Mr. Bentley the show-rooms 
in Greek Street were replenished with a new and 
splendid stock of ornamental goods ; amongst which 
were jasper vases of extraordinary beauty. Pale 
sea green and light blue were the prevailing body 
colours, and on these, in relief, were classical designs 
from models by Flaxman. Mr. Wedgwood had 
now for his secretary and chemical coadjutor at 
Etruria, Alexander Chisholm, a gentleman of great 
merit and high scientific attainments. 

Previous to 1782 Mr. Wedgwood had invented 
the pyrometer, or instrument for measuring the heat 
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of furnaces, and in that year he communicated a 
memoir of it to the Royal Society. In the follow- 
ing year he published * An Address to the Workmen 
in the Pottery, on the subject of entering into the 
service of foreign manufacturers.' Two years later 
he threw himself witli the greatest ardour into the 
contest connected with the trade of Ireland ; and, 
though his views were unsound, his patriotism was 
undoubted. In 1787 he was engaged in a greater 
business still— that connected with the Treaty of 
Commerce between this country and France. In 
anticipation of the opening of trade between the 
two great capitals, he poured into Paris a perfect 
wealth of his richest goods ; and he commemorated 
the ratification of the treaty by one of his finest 
bas-reliefs ; that of ' Mercury joining the hands of 
France and England* It was modelled by Flax- 
man, the ground being pale-blue jasper, the figures 
in relief white. Various sized copies of this fine 
bas-relief are extant 

The year previously he had taken in hand to 
copy the Barberini, or Portland vase, so called 
because once belonging to the Italian house of 
Barberini Passing thence into the possession of 
^ir William Hamilton, the English ambassador at 
the court of Naples, it was sold by him to the Duchess 
of Portland. At her death it passed by purchase 
into the possession of her son, and by him it was 
lent to Mr. Wedgwood. This vase was discovered 

D 
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in the tomb of the Emperor Alexander Sevenis 
between the years 1623 and 1644. The tomb itself 
had been found buried under a mound of earth in 
a place about three miles from Rome. The vase 
belonged to an age much earlier than that of Alex- 
ander Sevcrus ; and being made of glass, as Mr. 
Wedgwood discovered, was probably the work of 
Alexandrian glass-blowers about the period of 
Alexander the Great, as the manufactories of that 
famous African city were renowned for productions 
in dark -blue glass. Wedgwood spent much time 
and money in producing fac-similes of this famous 
vase, and the results, considering all things, were 
very fine ; but, inasmuch as pottery, from the nature 
of its elements, cannot represent glass, none of his 
copies approach the original in beauty. 

This may be said to have been Wedgwood's 
greatest, as it was his last work. He retired from 
all active partnership in the business of his firm in 
I /90, and after slight but repeated attacks of ill- 
ness, he died at Etruria, January 3, 179S, in the 
65 th year of his age. No man could die more 
happily. His death-bed was surrounded by his 
wife and his six surviving children, and no minis- 
trations were permitted but their own. He was 
beloved by his workmen, and he numbered 
amongst his friends almost every man of note in . 
the kingdom. Erasmus Darwin, the physician 
and poet, Joseph Priestley, the philosopher, and 
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James Brindky^ the engineer, had been to him as 
brothers. 

Josiah Wedgwood was the first tttafl who in any 
important degree combined antique beauty with 
modem utility/ The ancients knew little of utility ; 
with ourselves it is both a philosophy and an art. 

« 

Josiah Wedgwood perceived that everything we 
used might have its aspect of beauty. To ensure 
this he felt he must have truth and thoroughness in 
every detail of his great works. He therefore 
never tired^ but kept his watchful eye Upon every 
detail and every man. He said that thefe was an 
eleventh comn>andment^ and it was 'Thou shalt 
not be idle.' And thus by tftitbftiliie^, thorough- 
nesSy energy, arid infinite irtdustry, he raised hi^ 
calling ffom a rude handicraft to a fine aft/ multi- 
plied the industrial resources of his country, and/ 
honoured in his geftferatioii, will be famous for age& 
to come/ He owed bis rise and position neither to 
richer nof patfortage, but simply by doing well tlwf 
work which lay before him* 
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A GROUP OF FAMOUS ENGLISH 
MERCHANTS. 

The Dela Poles of Hull— Sir Richard Whittington— TheCanynges 
of Bristol — Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of the Royal 
Exchange — Sir Hugh Myddelton, the projector of the New River 
Company — William Paterson, the founder of the Bank of 
England — William Brown, of Liverpool. 

Into this chapter we shall endeavour to compress 
the leading features in the careers of a few dis- 
tinguished English merchants, and at the same 
time try to indicate the means by which they 
mounted to eminence beyond their fellows. 

Almost everyone understands what a merchant 
is, according to the modern acceptation of the 
term — one who traffics or carries on trade on a 
large scale. Originally, of course, it meant only a 
trader ; Fr. marchand ; Lat mercans, mercantis, 
from mercari, and that from merxy mercisy signifying 
goods of any kind used in barter. The French 
word marchand is still generally used in the con- 
fined sense of a mere trader or dealer, while for 
our English term of merchant the French equiva- 
lent is commer(ant. The word * trade ' we get from 
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the Fr. traiic\ Lat tractare\ and 'traffic' from the 
Fr. trafiqticr \ Ital. trafficare ; perhaps from the 
Lat. transfrciarc ; to deal in goods brought trans 
frctunty or beyond the sca^ 

Now, our England has always been famous for 
the enterprise of its people in carrying on its trade, 
merchandise, traffic, or commerce — call it what 
you will — not only among themselves, but in inter- 
course with foreign nations. The first thing we 
learn at school is that the ancient Britons trafficked 
largely with the Phoenicians, bartering their tin 
against the commodities fetched from Tyre and 
Sidon. Then we know from Caesar and other 
sources that, long before that conqueror landed on 
our shores, there was an extensive commerce be- 
tween Britain and Gaul, and doubtless also with 
the countries bordering on the Baltic. All this 
increased wonderfully when the Romans came to 
settle permanently in the island. London became 
a great emporium of trade, while other towns, such 
as Canterbury, Rochester, Richborough, Dover, 
Exeter, Chester, and York, were also known as 
seats of commerce. 

The Anglo-Saxon invasion may have disturbed 
the peaceful course of commerce for a time, but 
when these new invaders became masters of the 
country, and quietly settled down under the in- 
fluence of Christianity, commerce not only re- 
vived, but was carried on more extensively than 
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before. The monks encouraged native manufac- 
tures, and by one of Edgar's laws every priest 
was enjoined to learn diligently some handi- 
craft for the increase of knowledge. Smiths and 
carpenters, millers, weavers, and architects were 
employed in many of the convents. The thralls 
did the sowing of the ground, the reaping of the 
harvest, and the tending of the cattle. The mer- 
chants sailed forth in their vessek, of which they 
were themselves frequently the captains, conveying 
with them the native produce of the country, and 
bringing back in exchange the rich commodities of 
foreign shores. Our Anglo-Saxon ahcestors en- 
joyed many of the luxuries of life through this 
extensive commerce. One of these merchants, hi an 
old Anglo-Saxon dialogue, thus declares the nature 
of his calling : * I am useful to the king and his 
nobles, to rich men and to common folk. I enter 
my ship with my merchandise, and sail across the 
seas, and sell my wares, and buy dear things that 
are not produced in this land, and bring them, with 
great danger, for your good ; and sometimes I am 
shipwrecked, and lose all my wares, and hardly 
myself escape.' •What is it you bring us?* one 
asks. * I bring you,' he replies, * skins, silks, costly 
gems, and gold ; various garments, pigments, wine, 
oil, ivory, and brass ; copper and tin, silver, glass, 
and such like.' 'Will you sell your things here 
as you bought them there?* enquires the other 
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speaker. To which the merchant answers, * Nay, in 
truth ; else, where would be the good of all my 
labour ? I will sell them here dearer than I bought 
them there, that so I may get some profit, to feed 
me and my wife and children.'* In this brief 
extract we have a summary of the aim and end of 
commerce, as carried on not only in Anglo-Saxon 
times but in our own day. 

With the Norman invasion there came another 
disturbance of trade, only, however, soon to flourish 
still more. William and his barons affected to 
despise commerce. Theirs was the law of the 
strong hand. But William of Poitiers, the Con- 
queror's chaplain, thus testifies to the richness of 
the conquered country : * In abundance of precious 
metals their country far surpasses that of the 
Gauls ; for while, from exuberance of corn, it may 
be called the Granary of Ceres, from the quantity of 
gold it may be termed a treasury of Arabia. The 
English women are eminently skilful with their 
needle, and in weaving of gold, and the men in 
every kind of artificial workmanship. Moreover, 
several Germans, most expert in such arts, are in 
the habit of dwelling among them ; and merchants, 
who in their ships visit different nations, introduce 
curious handiworks.* The quotation might be 

* Quoted from Sharon Turner's 'History of England' by Mr. 
Fox Bourne, in his * English Merchants,' a work to which we are 
much indebted i» this group, . 
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continued— but enough. It fered with the Nor- 
mans as it did with the Romans after conquering 
the Greeks-T-that the conquered subdued the con-* 
querors. In proce3s of time the Normans settled 
down to the same career of commerce as the 
Anglo-Saxons ; as indeed it was most natural that 
they should do, being both of the $ame race — ' 
enterpriging, hardy Northmen, The Normans, in 
fact, having more luxurious tastes than the Anglo- 
Saxons, felt it incumbent upon them to cultivate 
commerce for their gratification. 

The Norman sovereigns, however, imposed heavy 
tolls both upon shipping and inland trade, and thus 
hampered the growth of commerce wQry much, 
There were other annoyances to trade under their 
rule, but it is nevertheless true that to one of 
them — Henry I.r-r-we owe the introduction of the 
woollen manufacture into England by means of 
a settlement of Flemings in the neighbourhood of 
Ross, in Pembrokeshire, about the year mo. 

For centuries our English sheep-skins, had been 
sent abroad to be manufactured, and were returned 
in the shape of clqth ; but, thanks to these Flemings 
and the genius of Englishmen for imitating and even 
improving upon the productions of others, the 
making of cjoth soon beeanie the pringip^il trade 
of England. 

In the reign of Henry II. London had a popu 

lotion pf bi^tween 30,000 and 40,000 inhabitants, 
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and its commerce extended to the entire known 
world. Foreign merchants eagerly flocked to it 
According to William Fitz-Stephen, gold, spice, 
and frankincense were brought to it from Arabia, 
precious stones from Egypt, purple cloths from 
India, palm-oil from Bagdad, furs and ermines 
from Norway and Russia, weapons from Scythia, 
and wines from France. The next most thriving 
city was Bristol, after which came Chester, Win- 
chester, Dunwich, Lynn, Norwich, Lincoln, and 
Grimsby. Under the Plantagenets there were 
many vexatious ordinances and regulations issued 
in restraint of trade and commerce. Foreign mer- 
chants often had to dispose of their goods stealthily, 
and sometimes even were obliged to return from 
whence they came with their cargoes unsold, or 
convey them to other ports. To remedy some of 
these grievances Edward L, in the year 1303, issued 
his celebrated Charta M^catoria^ called the Magna 
Charta of commerce, by virtue of which it was 
decreed that the merchants of Germany, France, 
Spain, and indeed all foreign countries who. shall 
come into England, may sell their goods wholesale 
only to natives as well as foreigners ; and that, with 
respect to certain kinds of goods specified, they 
may sell these also in retail ; that they shall enjoy 
the protection of the laws equally with the natives ; 
and that, in cases of trial by jury, one-half of the 
jury may be composed of foreigners, where such 
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can be had. In return for these privileges certain 
fixed duties were to be paid to the king's officers 
on the various articles imported. Such was the 
importance attached to a wise regulation of com- 
merce by Edward I., one of the greatest of our 
English kings. 

But we are not writing a history of English 
commerce, so that we must pass over its further 
development during the Middle Ages, and barely 
mention among its prominent features the establish- 
ment of markets and fairs ; the institution of guilds 
and companies, such as the Fishmongers, Skinners, 
Goldsmiths, Drapers, Grocers, Mercers, and others. 
These and similar companies were founded not in 
London alone, but in most of the large towns, and 
in process of time became sources of monopoly. 
We must also pass over the Merchants of the Steel- 
yard, the Merchants of the Staple, the Society of 
Merchant Adventurers, the Venetian trading com- 
panies, and other conspicuous associations of mer- 
chants or traders, in order to come at some of 
them individually, and endeavour to ascertain by 
what special traits, or personal characteristics, they 
rose to distinction and became chiefs, or merchant 
princes^ as we often call them. 

Among eminent English merchants the earliest 
of whom we have authentic records were the two 
De la Poles, Richard and William, sons of William 
De la Pole, of Ravensrod in Yorkshire, a place no 
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longer in existence, having been destroyed by a 
great flood in I361, The family Came oveif ivith 
the Normans, and some of its members devoted 
themselves to commerce, among whom was William 
of Ravensrod* Upon his death, in 131 1, or soon 
afterwards, his three sons, William, Richard, and 
John, removed to Hull, then a thriving towil and 
a favourite resort of the Flemish and Italian mer- 
chants. It was also much patronised by Ifing 
Edward I., and by his two successors. In 1297 it 
was constituted the sole port for the exlportaticm of 
Yorkshire wools, and in 1300 a mint was set up in 
it by royal ordinance ; besides which it enjoyed 
oth^r privileges. 

Here it was that the young De la Pol^ settled. 
Of John, the youngest, little is known, but the 
other twd throve so well that, upon the occasion of 
a great famine in 1 316, Riehard de la Pole ob- 
tained a safe-conduct from the king, empowering 
him to fetch corn and other provisions from foreign 
parts. He was afterwards made under-^butler to 
the port of Hull, and later chief Collector 6f cus- 
toms to the town. In 1327, soon after the acces- 
sion of Edward III., he was made chief butler to 
that sovereign. He now travelled slbc^t With the 
court, leaving the business at Hull to be managed 
by his brother William. From time to time he 
lent the king money in such sums as 4,ocx)/., 2,000/., 
and 1,200/., to be repaid out of the duties on wools. 
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wooifels, and leather Collected in HulL In 1335 
the brothers engaged to pay 20/. a day for the 
support of the royal household, and for this had 
the security of the customs dues of London, Ips- 
wich, Yarmouth, and other places. 
' The secret of the success of these two brothers 
in business and of their favour at court was, first 
of all, their enterprising spirit, and, secondly, their 
integrity. The great King Edward III. loved 
both these qualities. They stood forth to aid him 
in his necessities, such as his wars with the Scots, 
and, while they made shrewd bargains with theif 
sovereign, they never failed in fulfilling their en- 
gagements. They were also distinguished for 
their brotherly affection to each other. In 1331, 
Richard's duties at court requiring him to reside 
in London, the brothers dissolved partnership, and 
the document recording this is still extant* ' In 
it they first of all pardon one another for all man- 
ner of injuries done, said, or thought, by one against 
the other, from the time of their coming into the 
world down to the writing of the deed ; then they 
release one another from all contracts and mutual 
duties ever existing between them,, save those 
arising out of their brotherhood, " which lasts, and 
will last, as long as God permits ; " and after that 
they proceed to parcel out the wealth accumulated 
by them/ After filling many high and honourable 

** Fgx Bourne, 'English Merchants^' vol. i. p« 57^ 
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offices Richard died in London in 13459 bequeath- 
ing much property to his heirs, and leaving a large 
sum of money for distribution among the poor. 

William de la Pole rose to even greater emi- 
nence than his brother Richard. In 1332, when 
King Edward was going to the Scottish wars, he 
stopped on his way at Hull, where he was splen- 
didly entertained by William de la Pole, in return 
for which he was nominated first mayor of Hull, 
which had previously been governed by only a 
bailiff. He was afterwards employed by the king 
in numerous transactions, partly commercial and 
partly political. He was sent on special missions 
abroad — twice to the Earl of Flanders, to reprove 
him for giving aid to the Scots. He fitted out 
ships for the king's service, sometimes of his own 
accord, sometimes by special command of his 
majesty. In 1339 he was employed to treat with 
the Archbishop of Treves for the repayment of 
50,000 golden florins and other monies lent to the 
king, and for which the archbishop actually held 
the Crown of England in pledge. Eventually he 
was made a knight banneret and chief baron of 
the exchequer. In the latter capacity he was fre- 
quently called upon to administer to the king's 
necessities, and for not being able to do so on one 
occasion his enemies at Court — for all men in 
those days who mixed much in court affairs had 
enemies — roused the anger of the king against him, 
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and he was sent into confinement at the Castle of 
Devizes. How long he was there detained does 
not appear. De la Pole was out of favour for some 
years, but at last the king came to a better mind. 
In 1346 certain manors of De la Pole, which had 
been appropriated to the king's use, were restored to 
him, and in 1354, in return for his having given 
quittances to the king for all debts owing to him, 
the king, on his side, pardoned him * for all felonies, 
homicides, robberies, and the like which he or his 
attorneys might have committed, contrary to the 
peace of the realm.* There is no reason to believe 
that De la Pole was guilty of any of these * felonies, 
homicides, or robberies,' but such is often the 
penalty of greatness — to be wrongfully accused 
and then pardoned for crimes that have never been 
committed. Happy indeed, in some cases, if even 
pardon follows ! 

William de la Pole died at Hull on June 22, 
1366. His son, Michael, began life as a courtier, 
became an especial favourite with Richard H., was 
made lord chancellor in 1383 and Earl of Suffolk 
in 1384. 

We next come to the famous Sir Richard 
Whittington, thrice lord mayor of London — the 
'Dick Whittington* of our childhood, for ever 
memorable in association with his cat. Whitting- 
ton was not originally the poor boy he is usually 
supposed to have been — not poor, that is, except 

E 
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from the fact of his having been a younger son. 
He was the youngest son of Sir William Whitting- 
ton, a gentleman of Gloucestershire possessing a 
comfortable fortune, which, when the father died in 
1 360, passed to his eldest son, William, and, on the 
death of the latter, to the second son, Robert Of 
the early life of Richard we know nothing, except 
that he was sent to London to pursue his fortunes 
in the career of trade. There seems to be no 
foundation for the story that he ran away from 
home when only seven years old, and, wandering 
in the streets of London, was picked up by a mer- 
chant of Leadenhall Street, named Fitzwarren, and 
engaged by him as a scullion in his household, in 
which capacity he was much persecuted by the 
cook-maid, and befriended by young Mistress Alice, 
Fitzwarren's daughter, whom he eventually married. ^ 
We really do not know the name of the master to 
whom he was apprenticed ; but it was not Fitzwarren, 
who was a country gentleman, the owner of consider- 
able property in the counties of Devon and Glou- 
cester, and whose daughter, Alice, Whittington did 
marry, getting with her a good fortune. He may 
have been badly treated while serving his time as an 
apprentice, and a Mistress Alice may have stepped. 
in between him and the bad humours of a terma- . 
gant cook ; but it was not the daughter of Hugh 
Fitzwarren, who never was a London merchant 
The story of the cat is not quite improbable, but 
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that he realised the enormous sum of 100,000/. by 
Pussy's achievements in the court of the King of 
Barbary is quite out of the question. It is likely, 
indeed, that he may have had some adventure with 
a cat in his early days, since a sculptured stone has 
been discovered in which he is represented with a cat 
in his arms. He may also have run away from ser- 
vice, owing to the persecution of the * vile jade of a 
cook,* and been warned back to his master's house 
by the bells of Bow Church ringing in his ears the 
fancied words, 'Turn again, Whittington, thrice 
Lord Mayor of London ! ' From legend, however, 
let us turn to facts. 

Of Whittington's early life, with the exception 
of his parentage, we know nothing with certainty. 
Indeed, we only first hear of him in 1393, when he 
must have been nearly forty years old. He was 
then a master mercer, and a member of the 
Mercers* Guild, with five apprentices under him. 
He was also in that year elected Sheriff of London. 
There had been a dispute between the king and 
the city, but a reconciliation took place, and a 
gorgeous pageant was given by the city to 
Richard IL and his queen, in which Whittington 
bore his part In 1398 he was elected lord mayor. 
During Richard's reign he would appear to have 
taken no part in politics, but devoted himself to 
the acquisition of wealth. On the accession of 
Henry IV., however, he became a favourite with the 

£2 
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new king, lent him money, and was employed by 
him in various monetary and political transactions. 
In 1406 he was re-elected lord mayor, and again 
in 1419, thus fulfilling the Bow Bells prophecy. 
In 1 41 6 he was chosen member of parliament for 
the city of London. It is likely that it was upon 
the occasion of his third mayoralty the king, 
Henry V., bestowed upon him the honour of 
knighthood.* * On that occasion,' according to a 
pleasant but very doubtful tradition, *he invited 
the king and queen to a sumptuous entertainment 
at Guildhall ; and anwng the rarities prepared to 
give splendour to the festival was a marvellous 
fire of precious and sweet-smelling woods, mixed 
with cinnamon and other costly spices. While 
the king was praising the novelty, we are told, 
Whittington went to a closet and drew thence 
bonds to the value of 60,000/., which during the 
French wars had been issued by the sovereign, and 
which he had diligently bought up from the various 
merchants and money-lenders to whom they had 
been given, and this whole bundle he threw into 
the flames as the most expensive fuel of all. " Never 
had prince such a subject ! " Henry exclaimed, as 
soon as he understood the generosity of the act 
** And never had subject such a prince ! " answered 
Whittington/ 

But if he was munificent in his dealings with his 

* Fox Bourne, * English Merchants,' vol. i. p. 90. 
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sovereign, he was not less so in his charities to the 
poor. At his own expense he erected numerous 
public edifices, and provided for the extension of 
others. By Henry V. he was appointed chief 
supervisor of the rebuilding of the nave of West- 
minster Abbey. He rebuilt the Church of St. 
Michael Paternoster, and founded a college in 
connection with it He rebuilt Newgate Prison, 
and left instructions behind him for the repairing 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. He also founded 
the Guildhall Library for the preservation of the 
civic records. These are only a few of the liberal 
acts of the celebrated Sir R. Whittington, who 
died in London on March 24, 1423. Not long 
before his death he is reported to have said, ' The 
fervent desire and busy intention of a prudent, 
wise, and devout man shall be to cast before and 
make sure the state and the end of this short life 
with deeds of mercy and pity, and specially to 
provide for those miserable persons whom the 
penury of poverty insulted, and to whom the power 
of seeking the necessities of life by art or bodily 
labour is interdicted.* Arguing from what we 
know of Whittington — not knowing exactly by 
what means he first established himself as a great 
merchant — we conclude that it was by his large- 
ness of heart and well-placed liberality that he 
achieved that summit of popularity which he occu- 
pies in the annals of English commerce. 
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During the Wars of the Roses, and for some 
time contemporary with Whittington, there was a 
family of merchants at Bristol, named Canynge, 
^ho have made their name famous in history — 
William the elder, his son John, and John's two 
sons, Thomas and William. Of these the last- 
mentioned, William the younger, is the best known. 
He was born in 1399 or 1400. At first he traded 
principally in fish, which were fetched from Iceland 
and Finland. In this trade he is said to have em- 
ployed as many as ten vessels, numl)ering eight 
hundred mariners, with a burthen of 2,930 tons. 
He afterwards extended his trade to Dantzic, and 
other ports on the Baltic. King Henry VI. gave 
him letters of recommendation to the Master- 
General of Prussia and the magistrates of Dantzic, 
in which he calls him * his beloved and eminent 
merchant of Bristol.' In 145 1 he was elected 
member of parliament for his native city, and was 
again elected in 1455. In 1460 he was Mayor of 
Bristol, when King Edward IV. visited that city, 
and was entertained with a magnificent pageant. 
Canynge, however, was fined in the sum of 20,000/. 
for his attachment to the Lancastrian cause, and 
other Bristol merchants suffered for the same cause. 
After this he continued his commercial enterprises, 
and, with the aid of other merchants, made Bristol 
rich and prosperous. He spent much of his wealtli 
in repairing the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe> and 
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finally, being a widower, took holy orders, and 
died Dean of Westbury in 1475. 

Passing from these merchants of the Plantagenet 
times, we come to those who flourished under the 
Tudors ; neither shall we linger by the way, but 
light at once upon the most famous of them — Sir 
Thomas Gresham, of the city of London, 

This eminent man, proceeding from a family of 
merchants, was bom in Norfolk in 1519, and was 
sent at the age of thirteen or fourteen to GonviUe 
College, Cambridge, whence, after concluding a 
course of study, he was transferred to London, and 
apprenticed in 1535 to his- uncle John, a mercer in 
that city. His academical training appears rather 
to have increased than impaired his aptitude for 
business. He took to it kindly, as the saying is. 
In 1543 he was admitted to the freedom of the 
Mercers' Company, and thenceforward devoted 
himself heart and soul to the profession which he 
had adopted. He was not ashamed of his calling, 
or of the means by which he knew that it was 
incumbent upon him to succeed in it A hard- 
headed, sharp-sighted lad ! * I was bound 'prentice 
eight years,' he says, * to come by the experience 
and knowledge that I have. Nevertheless I need 
not have been 'prentice, for that I was free by my 
father's copy ; albeit my father, being a wise man, 
knew it was to no purpose except I were bound 
•prentice to the same, whereby to come by the 
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experience and knowledge of all kind of merchan- 
dise.* 

The very year that he took up his freedom he 
made his first venture by going to Antwerp, and 
there buying all the gunpowder and saltpetre he 
could lay his hands upon, to be used in a threatened 
war with France. It is to be hoped that this 
venture was more fortunate than his next step in 
life, which was his getting married, in 1544, to 
Mistress Anne Read, widow of William Read, 
citizen and mercer of London. The widow was 
rich, but that was her only recommendation, as 
Gresham soon discovered. The consequence was 
that there was no affection between them. Indeed, 
there was often open discord instead. Gresham 
took frequent opportunities of making excursions 
to the continent on business affairs. Antwerp and 
Bruges were his principal places of resort, especially 
the former, where he appears to have resided at 
one time for some years continuously. The Eng- 
lish merchants at Antwerp were numerous, and 
were placed under the supervision of one of their 
number, called ' mayor of the staple.* It was the 
duty, it seems, of this officer not only to attend to 
his own business, and that of his fellow-merchants, 
but to be ready, when called upon, to negotiate 
loans for the state, and keep their sovereign at 
home well informed on all matters of political in- 
terest. Gresham was appointed to fill this difficult 
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office in 155 1, and during the time of his occupying 
it, he took care that the king, Edward VI., should 
not be imposed upon by grasping money-lenders. 
In May 1553 he presented to the king a pair of 
Spanish silk stockings, then a rarity of the highest 
order. Edward was not niggardly in his rewards 
to him. Only three weeks before his death he 
gave him lands worth 100/. a year, saying, as he 
handed him the charter, * You shall know that you 
have served a king.' With Queen Mary he did 
not succeed quite so well, but with Elizabeth he 
soon mounted into high favour, consenting to re- 
sume the office of * mayor of the staple ' at Ant- 
werp, which under Mary he seems to have resigned. 
In a letter, written from Antwerp, he points out to 
the queen how the nation had fallen into debt 
under King Henry VIII., and suggests the follow- 
ing means of extrication from the same : ' First, 
your highness hath none other ways but where 
time and opportunity serveth to bring your base 
money into fine ; secondly, not to restore the Steel- 
yard to their usurped privilege ; thirdly, to grant 
as few licenses as you ckn ; fourthly, to come in as 
small debt as you can beyond seas ; fifthly, to 
keep your credit, and specially with your own 
merchants, for it is they must stand by you, at all 
events in your necessity.' This was sound advice — 
not so much needed, certainly, by Elizabeth, with 
the sage Burleigh by her side^ as by others of our 
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English sovereigns. Early in Elizabeth's reign 
Gresham left his business at Antwerp in the charge 
of one Clough, and came to reside in London, 
where he had his banker's shop in Lombard Street, 
with his private apartments upstairs. He had 
agents and clerks in various towns in England for 
carrying on his business, whether as merchant, 
banker, money-lender, or pawnbroker. He had 
also trusty agents at Seville, Toledo, Dunkirk, 
Middleburgh, and various towns in Holland. In 
this way he was always kept au ^courant of both 
business and politics throughout the world. 

For himself, although nominally resident in Lon- 
don, he lived almost as much on the continent as 
in England, and he spent a vast deal in travelling 
expenses. Here is a bill charged to Elizabeth 
during the first three years and a half of her 

reign : 

£ *. d. 

Riding and posting charges . . . 1,627 9 o 

House hire 200 o o 

Diet and necessaries . . . • 1,819 3 5 

Total 3,646 12 5 

He was employed by the queen in many delicate 
and difficult negotiations. * Now he is at Brussels, 
making enquiries as to the merits of the many 
foreign claimants for Queen Elizabeth's hand ; now 
at Antwerp, appeasing the displeasure of William, 
the Prince of Orange, offended that the queen has- 
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not yet sent him. help in his and the Huguenots' 
strife against Philip of Spain and the Catholic 
party; and now again he is in the train of the 
Duchess of Parma, watching her movements and 
sending home reports of them. There are few 
topics of moment at that period not touched upon 
in his letters to Cecil.* 

While thus ck:cupied he nevertheless found 
leisure to consult the interests of his fellow-citizens 
in London. A great want of the age was some 
convenient place of meeting for the merchants, like 
the bourses or exchanges in the large cities on the 
continent. Gresham's father had a project for 
supplying this need, but it was reserved for his 
more illustrious son to carry it into execution. 
After frequent representations to the London mer- 
chants, he at length succeeded in inducing them to 
subscribe a sum of 4,000/. to purchase the site of a 
suitable building. Gresham himself undertook the 
expense of its material and erection. On June 7, 
1567, he laid the foundation-stone of this building, 
which was completed in the summer of 1569, and 
opened in state by Queen Elizabeth on January 
23, 1571. On this occasion she entered the city 
accompanied by her principal nobility, inspected 
every part of the building, expressed her satisfaction 
with the object of it and the details of the fabric, 
and commanded by herald and sound of trumpet 
that it should be designated thenceforward the 
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* Royal Exchange/ and be called by no other 
name. When the ceremony was concluded, she 
was magnificently entertained by Sir Thomas 
Gresham at his house in Bishopsgate Street 

This house Gresham intended to convert into a 
college for training youths to commerce, and left 
directions for it in his will, which were frustrated 
by the greediness of his widow and the apathy of 
the Mercers* Company. The Gresham Lectures, 
however, arose out of his benevolent intention. 
These are still delivered at stated times, but are 
scantily attended, so that a question has arisen as 
to the propriety of abolishing them, and devoting 
the money to some more useful means of public 
instruction. 

From the produce of his speculations Sir T. 
Gresham purchased several mansions in different 
parts of the country. One of these was Osterley 
House, near Brentford, a splendid residence, in 
which he once entertained the queen, accompanied 
by her retinue. * Her majesty,' says old Fuller, 

* found fault with the court of the house, as too 
great, affirming that it would appear more hand- 
some if divided with a wall in the middle. What 
doth Sir Thomas but, in the night-time, send for 
workmen to London, who so speedily and silently 
apply their business, that the next morning dis- 
covered that court double which the night had left 
single before. It is questionable whether the queen 
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next day was more contented with the conformity 
to her fancy, or more pleased with the surprise and 
sudden performance thereof; whilst her courtiers 
disported themselves with their several expressions, 
avowing it was no wonder he could so soon change 
a building who could build a 'change ; others, re- 
flecting on some known differences in this knight's 
family, affirming that any house is easier divided 
than united' These puns of the courtiers, we 
strongly suspect, were the coinage of Fuller^s own 
brain. 

Sir Thomas Gresham, having thus by his foresight, 
perseverance, and integrity amassed for himself a 
large estate, after conferring numerous benefits 
upon his fellow-citizens and serving his queen and 
country, died suddenly, at the age of sixty, in his 
house in Bishopsgate Street, on November 21, 1579. 
He was buried in St. Helen's Church, solemnly 
and splendidly, at a cost of 800/., which was an 
immense sum at that time. A hundred poor men 
and a hundred poor women followed him to the 
grave. 

Various other merchants made our England 
illustrious under the rule of Queen Elizabeth. The 
Hawkinses, of Plymouth, Sir Edward Osborne, of 
London, Sir Lionel Ducket, Sir Thomas Smythe, 
Sir John Spencer, Sir Thomas and Sir Hugh 
Myddelton — not to mention more — form a bright 
galaxy in that golden age of English history. Let 
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us say a few words with respect to the last men- 
tioned among these worthies. 

Sir Hugh Myddelton, like Sir Thomas Gresham, 
formed one of a family of merchants. He was the 
son of Richard Myddelton, of Galch Hill, Gover- 
nor of Denbigh Castle under Edward VI., Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. This gentleman was 
endowed with a Urge family, having nine sons and 
seven daughters. Of the sons Hugh Myddelton, 
the sixth, was born about the year 1555, and was 
entered at the usual age as an apprentice of the 
Guild of Goldsmiths, in the city of London. 
Thenceforward he was left by his father to carve 
out his own career, and make a fortune as he best 
could by his own energy and perseverance. The 
goldsmiths of that day were not merely dealers in 
the precious metals, manufactured into goods and 
ornaments, but were money merchants ; and no 
more promising opening could be afforded to a 
youth than that upon which Hugh Myddelton now 
entered. Of Myddelton*s early career, after 
passing through his apprenticeship and taking up 
his freedom, we know absolutely nothing until we 
find him established in a shop in Bassishaw, now 
Basinghall Street, where he lived in the over- 
hanging tenement above it, and was evidently ' a 
prosperous gentleman.* This shop appears to have 
been a place of resort for fashionable gentlemen, and 
there is a tradition that Myddelton himself and 
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the great Sir Walter Raleigh were often seen en- 
gaged m friendly discourse and smoking the 
fragrant weed — then newly introduced into England 
— at the goldsmith's door. 

In the year 1 597 we find that he was not con- 
tent with the mere occupation of a goldsmith, or 
banker, but had become a member also of the 
• Company of Merchant Adventurers of England.* 
He also entered into the trade of cloth manufac- 
ture, and conducted it with much spirit. From his 
intimacy with Sir Walter Raleigh, and his habit 
of listening to the stories of his own brother 
William, telling of his adventures in the Spanish 
main, Myddelton was induced to embark capital 
in those half-piratical expeditions carried on against 
the Spanish ships and settlements in America. 
Many of these adventures became mines of wealth 
tp the undertakers, and there is no doubt that 
Myddelton found his account in engaging in them. 
At a comparatively late period of his life Myddel- 
ton married a Miss Elizabeth Olmstead, with whom 
he received a considerable fortune. In 1603 he 
was elected M.P. for his native town of Denbigh, 
in the first parliament summoned by James II.; 
his two brothers, Thomas and Robert, being mem- 
bers of the same parliament. 

For all this, the world would have known or 
cared but little for Sir Hugh Myddelton, had he 
not applied the powers of his mind to a far higher 
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object than the mere amassing of coin. His fame 
rests upon the skill and energy with which he 
brought a new supply of water to the citizens of 
London — in being the founder of the New River 
Company, the shares in which are now so valuable 
that they are never quoted ; the eighth, or even 
sixteenth, of a share being worth an amount almost 
fabulous. ' If those,* says old Fuller, ' be recounted 
amongst David's worthies who, breaking through 
the armies of the Philistines, fetched water from 
the well of Bethlehem to satisfy the longing of 
David — founded more in fancy than necessity — 
how meritorious a work did this worthy man 
perform, who, to quench the thirst- of thousands 
in the populous city of London, fetched water at 
his own cost more than four-and-twenty miles, 
encountering all the way an army of opposition 
—grappling with hills, struggling with rocks, fight- 
ing with forests — till, in defiance of difficulties, he 
had brought his project to perfection.' 

The project of bringing a river from Chadwell 
and Amwell, in Hertfordshire, to Islington, near 
London, seems to have entered Myddelton's head 
about the year 1605, but was not thoroughly 
matured by him until 1609, when he persuaded the 
corporation of London to accept it as 'a thing of 
great consequence, worthy of acceptance for the 
good of the city.* He embarked a large sum of 
money in it himself, and constantly inspected its 
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progress from the beginning to its conclusion, in 
161 3. It was regarded at that time as a triumph 
of engineering, of art conquering nature. We 
should not, of course, think so much of it now, accus- 
tomed as we are to the making of canals and railways 
hundreds of miles in extent. But at that time the 
difficulties were very great, and the achievement of 
the work was the success of the first great effort in 
native engineering skill. Myddelton met with 
considerable opposition during its progress, and 
might, in fact, have failed in bringing it to a satis- 
factory conclusion, but for the assistance received 
by him from the king, who advanced, at different 
times, as much as 8,609/. ^4^- ^^* towards its 
execution. The entire work cost 17,219/. 95-., and 
was formally opened on Michaelmas Day in the 
year 161 3, by the lord mayor for the year, who, 
with other civic dignitaries, marched to the reser- 
voir at Islington, and there witnessed a pageant 
composed for the occasion by Thomas Middleton, 
the dramatist. At a given sign 'the flood-gates 
opened, the stream was let into the cistern, drums 
and trumpets giving it triumphant welcomes, and, 
for the close of this their honourable entertainment 
there was a peal of chambers.' 

Sir Hugh, who was much impoverished by the 
money laid out by him in this noble undertaking, 
was obliged to borrow 3,000/, from the city corpo- 
ration at 6 per cent, interest The capital sunk irx 

F 
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the New River project was divided into seventy-six 
shares, of which he held thirty-six, the other 
thirty-six being assigned to the king. Myddelton 
afterwards disposed of thirty-four of his own shares, 
which are said to have realised about 10,000/. 
The shareholders were incorporated into a company 
in 1619, with Sir Hugh for its first governor. 
Under Charles I. the king's shares were disposed 
of to the company for a fee-farm rent of 500/., 
which still continues to be paid into the exchequer. 

With the money acquired from his own shares 
Myddelton engaged in other speculations, the most 
notable of which was the embankment of Brading 
Haven, in the Isle of Wight. For his services in 
this and other public enterprises he was created a 
baronet in 1622 by King James I., who, to show 
the sense that he entertained of Sir Hugh's services, 
dispensed with the fees then usually charged, and 
which amounted to as much as 1,095/. 

To the end of his life Sir Hugh Myddelton 
continued to exhibit a rare skill and industry in 
the management both of his own affairs and of the 
public undertakings originated by him. When in 
London he resided at his house in Bassishaw 
Street, where the goldsmith business had been all 
along carried on — latterly with the assistance of 
his son William. He had also a pleasant country 
residence at Bush Hill, near Edmonton, to which 
he now and then repaired, to ease his mind from 
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the pressure of business. He died on December lo, 
1 63 1, at the advanced age of seventy-six, and was 
buried in the Church of St Matthew, Friday Street. 
It is not true, as has been often alleged, that Sir 
Hugh Myddelton died a poor man. On the con- 
trary, he left behind him a fair portion for each of 
his surviving children, and an ample provision for 
his widow ; also bequests to several of his friends, 
gifts to the poor, and one of his shares in the New 
River Company to the Guild of Goldsmiths, for 
the benefit of necessitous brethren of that guild, 
* especially to such as shall be of his name, kindred, 
and county/ 

* Such,* says Mr. Smiles,* ' was the life, and such 
the end, of Sir Hugh Myddelton— a man full of 
enterprise and resources, an energetic and untiring 
worker, a great conqueror of obstacles and diffi- 
culties, an honest and truly noble man, and one of 
the most distinguished benefactors the city of 
London has ever known.* 

We have sketched the lives of two eminent men, 
of whom one was the founder of the Royal Ex- 
change and the other the projector of the New 
River Company, and shall now proceed to mention 
a few facts in the life of William Paterson, the 
founder of the Bank of England — an institution 
which has been in many ways of unspeakable 
advantage to our country. 

* Smiles, * Lives of the Engineers,' voL i p. 152, 

F 2 
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William Paterson was born at Skipmyre, in 
Dumfriesshire, in the year 1658, his father being a 
well-to-do farmer, and his mother a pious woman, 
belonging to the sect of the Covenanters. From 
the latter he imbibed some of the doctrinal pecu- 
liarities and a great deal of the devout spirit that 
characterised the Scotch Covenanters. At the age 
of sixteen he went to Bristol, where he lodged 
with an old kinswoman, who, at her death, be- 
queathed to him a sum of money — not large, but 
sufficient to give him a start in business. Of the 
nature of his business pursuits in Bristol we have 
no information. He left that city in 168 1, and pro- 
ceeded, it is supposed, to Amsterdam, there to study 
the nature of continental commerce. He next went 
to America, married the widow of a Puritan minister, 
named Bridge, at Boston, and is said to have been 
a partner in Sir William Phipps's scheme for 
recovering the Spanish treasure lost off the 
Bahamas. He also occupied himself in trading 
voyages between the West Indian Islands and 
Boston for about five or six years. It must have 
been during this time that he conceived his project 
for forming a Scottish colony in the Isthmus of 
Darien. Full of this scheme he came to England 
about the year 1687. Shortly before the fall of 
King James II. he brought it under the notice of 
that sovereign, who, however, was too busy with 
his own troubles to attend to it. He now carried 
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his project abroad, introduced it to the merchants 

of Amsterdam and Hamburgh, and endeavoured 

to form a company for carrying it into effect, but 

without success. Returning to London, he still 

cherished his idea, but nearly ten years elapsed 

before he succeeded in giving it a practicable shape. 

When he did so it proved a disastrous failure, the 

particulars of which we have no space here to 

detail 

On his return to London he took a residence 

for some time in the parsh of St Giles-in-the-Fields, 

and engaged in a scheme with Sir John Trenchard 

Paul Daranda, and others for bringing water from 

the Hampstead and Highgate Hills, for the supply 

of North London — an enterprise suggested by the 

success of the New River Company. This was 

in the year 1691. Later in that year he propounded 

his grand scheme for the foundation of the Bank of 

England. 

The germ of it was contained in a proposal 

which he made before a committee of the House 

of Commons on the collection and management 

of the public loans. His proposal was simply 

this : * That, in lieu of occasional and unsettled 

loans formerly made to government, a fixed sum 

of 1,000,000/. should be advanced by the trading 

merchants, at six per cent, interest, as a perpetual 

fund, to be pianaged by trustees chosen from the 

subscribers, and used not only in supplying the 
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pressing claims of government, but also in forming 
a public bank, to exchange such current bills as 
should be brought to be enlarged, the better to 
give credit thereunto, and make the said bills the 
better to circulate/ 

Many of the great London merchants joined 
with Paterson in advocating his proposal, but it 
met with fierce opposition in various quarters, anil 
was not finally carried until the summer of 1694. 
His chief supporters in bringing it to a successful 
issue were Michael Godfrey, who used his influence 
in the city, and Montague, Earl of Halifax, who 
fought Paterson's battle in court and parliament. 

Let anyone try to imagine a state of afi*airs in 
which there were no such things as bank-notes, as 
was the case before the year 1694, and then 
cudgel his brains to conceive how we could possibly 
have got on without them ever since ; let him do 
this again and again, and he will then, perhaps, be 
able to form some idea of the immense benefit 
both to his countrymen and mankind wrought by 
William Paterson in his foundation of the Bank of 
England. 

Of the new institution Paterson was simply a 
director, and Godfrey deputy governor. The latter 
lost his life at the siege of Namur, in the summer 
of 1695. Business took him to the king's camp, 
and he was led by curiosity to witness the opera- 
tions of the siege. The king, William HL, ob- 
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serving him among the officers of his staff, addressed 
him thus: *Mr. Godfrey, you ought not to run 
these hazards. You are not a soldier ; you can be 
of no use to us here/ * Sire,* answered the mer- 
chant, ' I run no more hazard than your majesty/ 
' Not so,' replied the king ; ' I am where it is my 
duty to be, and I may, without presumption, com- 
mit my life to God's keeping. But you * — Godfrey 
never heard the sentence finished. At that instant 
a cannon-ball struck him, and he fell dead at King 
William's feet. 

The directors of the Bank of England carried on 
their business first in Mercers' Hall, and after- 
wards in Grocers' Hall, where Addison caught 
a glimpse of them. *I looked,' he says, 'into 
the great hall, where the bank is kept, and was 
not a little pleased to see the directors, secretaries, 
and clerks, with all the other members of that 
wealthy corporation, ranged in their several sta- 
tions, according to the parts which they hold in 
that just and regular economy.' Could Addison 
now rise from the dead, we wonder what words he 
would find to express his astonishment at the 
difference between the fifty-four clerks he saw at 
work in Grocers' Hall and the thousands now 
employed in Threadneedle Street ! 

William Paterson, after having been engaged in 
numerous other projects, some of which were 
purely benevolent, died in London, in the month 
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of January 17 19. He left no large fortune behind 
him — only 6,400/., which he divided among his 
step-children, his nephews and nieces, and his 
'good friend Mr. Paul Daranda,* whom he ap- 
pointed his executor. We should not omit to 
mention that he lent his services with good effect 
in bringing about the fortunate parliamentary union 
between England and Scotland. His friend Daniel 
Defoe speaks of him as * a worthy and noble patriot 
of his country, one of the most eminent in it, and 
to whom we owe more than he*d tell us, or I am 
afraid we'll ever be sensible of, whatever fools, 
madmen, or Jacobites may asperse him with.' 

The last member of our group of famous English 
merchants shall be one who has only recently died 
— a man of our own time — honest William Brown, 
of Liverpool. 

William Brown was bom at Ballymena, in the 
county of Antrim, Ireland, being the son of 
Alexander Brown, a respectable merchant, but not 
in a large way of business — chiefly in the linen 
trade. He was educated in Yorkshire up to his 
sixteenth year, when, in 1800, he emigrated with 
his father and family to Baltimore, in America. 
Here the father embarked in business on a larger 
scale, and, with William for his clerk, prospered 
amazingly. In process of time the house became 
known all over the world as the firm of Alexander 
Brown and Sons, flax and linen merchants. They 
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were not particular, however, in their shipments, 
adding cotton to flax whenever it suited them. 
Soon they had a branch establishment in Phila- 
delphia, and another at New York. Finally 
William Brown opened another branch of the 
business in Liverpool in 18 10; leaving his three 
brothers, George, James, and John, to manage the 
American business. 

At Liverpool he soon became a famous man on 
'Change, profiting by the failures of others, and 
finding his own advantage in the commercial 
disasters of the time. From flax and cotton he 
extended his business to other articles of merchan- 
dise, importing all articles of native American 
growth and exporting iron, earthenware, and 
other English commodities. He carried on a brisk 
trade also with India and China. It was the time 
of the East India Company's monopoly, and 
the trade in consequence had to be carried on in- 
directly through the Browns of Baltimore and New 
York. This may have been thought sharp practice 
by some, but none of his Liverpool fellow-mer- 
chants complained of it ; on the contrary, they 
praised him for his sagacity and admired him 
for his honesty, which ' made his word as good as 
a bank-note/ There is this advantage in large 
mercantile business, that a few well-planned ven- 
tures, when they succeed, bring vast sums all at 
onc^ into the exchequer. In such large businesses 
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it is energy and decision that are required on the 
part of the merchant He must not hesitate to take 
the tide at the flood as thus leading him to fortune. 
In smaller concerns it is perseverance principally 
that is required, and this also has its reward, but 
large fortunes are rapidly made only by the former 
methods. It was by a combination of the three 
qualities that William Brown, in the course of a few 
years, became the most eminent merchant in Liver- 
pool. 

In 1818 the honorary freedom of the borough 
was conferred upon him. In 1828 he was made a 
member of the Dock Committee. In 1831 the Bank 
of Liverpool was established, and Brown, who had 
a large stake in it, was chosen chairman of the 
directors. The bank throve amazingly under his 
management. In 1835 he was made an alderman 
of Liverpool and took a prominent part in the 
movement to get rid of some oppressive clauses in 
the municipal reform bill of that yean 

In 1836 it is said that business to the amount of 
10,000,000/. passed through his hands; and in that 
year he purchased the Brandon Estate from the 
Marquis of Hastings for the sum of 80,000/. 
Everything had hitherto prospered with him ; but 
his time of trial was at hand. In the following 
year it was fated that the soundness of the founda- 
tions upon which his fortunes rested should be 
brought to the severest test. In 1837 every bank 
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almost in America came down with a crash, and 
numerous English houses were involved in their 
ruin. Extensively engaged as the Browns were 
both in America and England — each branch, more- 
over, being connected with the other — much fear 
was entertained as to the stability of William 
Brown's house in Liverpool. William Brown was 
himself exceedingly anxious. He had 750,000/. 
worth of protested bills on his hands. Unless he 
met with rdief there was no hope for him, but he 
must fail. And if the house of Brown failed, how 
many more must follow, and how much of misery 
would be the consequence ! In this crisis he deter- 
mined to take a bold step — the boldest — and ap- 
peal to the Bank of England for assistance. He 
came up to London, saw Mr. Curtis, the then chair- 
man of the Bank of England, represented the state 
of affairs to him candidly and in every particular, 
and obtained from him the promise of a loan of two 
millions sterling, should it be required. This was 
the largest sum that had ever up to that time been 
advanced by the Bank of England. There was no 
need, however, for more than about half the 
amount, which was all repaid within six months, 
and the credit of William Brown after this rude 
trial, far from suffering in any degree, stood higher 
than ever. 

Thenceforward we find William Brown pro- 
minent in every movement of public interest ap- 
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pertaining not to Liverpool alone, but to the 
United Kingdom. He was one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of the penny postage, also of the early 
closing movement, of a testimonial to Father 
Matthew, and of Saturday evening concerts for 
the people. He was a true friend, all through his 
career, of the working classes. He advocated free 
trade long before the formation of the Anti-Corn 
League, and when that league was formed he be- 
came one of its prominent members. In 1844 he 
stood to represent South Lancashire in parliament, 
when Mr. Cobden, in his homely way, thus spoke 
of him : ' If any of you know what a bale of cotton 
is, you are only one remove from a near acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Brown, who has in his hands one- 
sixth of the trade between this country and the 
United States. There is hardly a wind that blows, 
or a tide that flows in the Mersey, that does not 
bring a ship freighted with cotton or some other 
costly commodity for Mr. Brown's house ; and 
not a lorry in the streets but what is destined 
to carry cloth or other commodities consigned to 
the care of Mr. Brown, to be shipped to America, 
China, or other parts of the world.* 

Mr. Brown missed his election on this occasion, 
but was returned to Parliament in 1846, just in 
time to hear the royal assent given to the bill for 
the repeal of the corn laws. Though not an effec- 
tive speaker he became a most useful member of 
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Parliament, and was listened to on all occasions by 
both sides of the house with the greatest attention. 
This was entirely owing to his personal influence, 
which was also most beneficially felt in our quarrel 
with the United States in 1856, when William 
Brown stood forward as the mediator between the 
two countries. He was one, says Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, 'who grasped, as it were, England with his 
right hand and America with his left' 

His last great service to the public was the es- 
tablishment of the free library at Liverpool. In 
1850 a small free library had been formed in Liver- 
pool, which in a few years numbered as many as 
22,000 volumes. But what was that for so large a 
community ? Mr. Brown resolved that the library 
should be one worthy of so great a city as Liver- 
pool. He first offered the sum of 6,000/. towards 
that object, if the corporation provided a suitable 
site. The corporation voted 10,000/. for the site, 
but then it was found that Mr. Brown's 6,000/. 
would not be sufficient for the building. Upon 
this he offered to contribute another 6,000/., pro- 
vided 6,000/. were contributed by others. To this 
challenge, however, there was no response, and 
then William Brown nobly announced his intention 
of supplying all the necessary additional funds 
from his own pocket. There was now no difficulty. 
The foundation-stone of the building was laid by 
William Brown himself in April 1857, ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
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opened to the public in October i860— the hand- 
some building in which it was contained giving 
accommodation at the same time to the magnificent 
collection of stuffed birds collected by the Earl of 
Derby and presented to the city by his son. This 
magnificent institution was founded by Mr. Brown 
at an expense of 40,000/., to which the corporation 
and a few other subscribers contributed 25,000/. 
With respect to the class of works that should be 
included in that and similar libraries he pronounced 
an opinion, in reply to one of the numerous ad- 
dresses presented to him with respect to it, which 
it will be well for all future promoters of public 
libraries to bear in mind. * I would not exclude 
from libraries any works but what the ministers of 
religion consider decidedly immoral. Readers 
ought to have access to both sides of a question. ' 
Place the bane and the antidote before them ; they 
have a ready conception of what is right and what 
is wrong. I am sanguine that the more intelligence 
they acquire the less we shall be subject to those 
ebullitions of public opinion which always inflict 
distress on the parties, in place of benefiting their 
situation. I feel assured the more we know the 
more we shall value the excellent constitution 
under which we live.' Whole volumes could not 
better express the advantage of free public 
libraries. 

After this, and in recognition of his various 
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public services, he was chosen High Sheriff of Lan- 
cashirCy and raised to the rank of a baronet. He 
died on March 3, 1864, in his eightieth year, after 
displaying to the full all those qualities which, to 
our mind, are attached to the ideal of a munifi- 
cent English merchant 
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THOMAS COCHRANE, 

TENTH EARL OF DUNDONALD. 

Multum ille etterris jactatus et alto. 

Not many years ago, and yet so many in time's 
quick changes, that the period referred to seems to 
belong to another age of this world's history, an 
old gentleman used to be seen, morning after 
morning, sauntering in the summer days under the 
trees of Kensington Gardens. So regularly was he 
there seen, that passers-by came at last to consider 
him as an institution in those pleasant groves, and 
asked and learned his name. That name was a 
name not unfamiliar^ a name which the world will 
not suffer willingly to fall into oblivion. He who 
bore it was a descendant of that brave race, which 
shows on its family tree emblazoned, such names 
as Sidney Smith, Collingwood, and Nelson. He it 
was whose adventurous hand erected a flag to float 
along the coasts of France and Spain, and above 
the hollow harbours of Chili and Brazil. His name 
was that of one self-condemned and a voluntary 
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exile. The old gentleman walking so quietly 
amidst the trees of Kensington Gardens was one 
of England's greatest seamen. His name was 
Thomas Cochrane, the tenth Earl of Dundonald — 
'the Garibaldi of the sea.' The following lines 
will tell his story ; so much, at least, as may be 
told in a short space, of the strange story of a life 
filled with wonderful adventures and most disas- 
trous chances ; like Othello's, of moving accidents 
by flood and field ; of hairbreadth 'scapes ; the 
story of a man of untiring energy, a hero of 
intrepid daring — of a British sailor. Part of that 
story Lord Dundonald has himself written, and 
dedicated to the electors of Westminster, whose 
generous support afforded him consolation in some 
of his most bitter hours. He was bom, on the 14th 
of December, 177S, at Annsfield in Lanarkshire. 
His father was called Archibald ; his mother, Anna 
Gilchrist, the daughter of a distinguished officer in 
the royal navy. His patrimony, owing to his 
father's ruinous manufacturing projects, melted 
away like the flux in his crucibles. At one time 
that gentleman conceived an idea of preparing soda 
from common salt as a substitute for barilla ; at 
that time the only alkali available for soap and 
glass making ; at another he tried to alter British 
gum, so that it might act as a substitute for gum 
Senegal employed by calico printers. Scarcely 
zxiY of his experiments succeeded, their only appa- 
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rent effect being a * res angusta domi/ which con- 
siderably lessened the education of his children. 
•Almost self-taught, like Faraday, with whose history 
that of Thomas Cochrane presents many points of 
similarity, he went on board the * Hind ' at Shecr- 
ness, with all a boy's ardour for the sea, on June 27, 
1793, at the somewhat mature age for a 'middy ' of 
seventeen years and a half. The destination of the 
' Hind * was the coast of Norway, our government 
having some reason to suspect that French privateers 
might lurk in some //drd {a, kind of hay or opening 
into the rocks upon the sea coast) for the purpose 
of annoying with comparative safety our North 
Sea and Baltic commerce. Here our hero managed 
to combine business with pleasure, without neglect- 
ing his duty as an officer, and thoroughly searching 
every fjdrdy though without the expected result ; 
there was, day after day, shooting and fishing with 
abundance of sport, and last, though by no means 
least, sleighing at full racing speed to the musical 
jingling of an accompaniment of bells — with this 
accompaniment and this only, save it might be an 
occasional wild British cheer, for the feet of their 
horses fell without a sound on the thick carpet of 
snow, and the busy hum of southern nature is in 
the north a solemn sempiternal silence. Changing 
on his return to England into the 'Thetis,' a more 
powerful frigate, he was appointed junior lieutenant. 
He joined the blockade of Cadiz, and under Lord 
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Keith pursued the French fleet to Brest, and from 
thence to the Mediterranean. But his first prize 
was made in the 'Speedy/ a little vessel which seems 
to have been about the size of an average coasting 
brig of that time, her burden being but 158 tons. 
Of this ship he was appointed commander. Staying 
a short time at Malta, a curious adventure befell 
him. The officers of a French royalist regiment had 
got up a fancy ball, to which Tom Cochrane went 
as a British sailor simplex munditiisy not even the 
marlinspike and the lump of grease in the hat being 
omitted. This costume was decidedly objected to 
by one of the French officers at the door of the 
room, and a duel was the result. Neither party was 
materially injured, but Cochrane ever afterwards 
regretted the affair as a foolish and intemperate 
frolic. 

The 'Speedy' was next sent to Algiers and to 
Minorca. It was ultimately captured by three 
line-of-battle ships and taken to Algesiras, after a 
cruise of some thirteen months, during which it had 
taken and retaken upwards of 50 vessels, 122 guns, 
and 534 prisoners. 

On the renewal of war with France in 1803, 
Cochrane was appointed to the ' Arab,' which was 
ordered to watch the French coast, as there were 
rumours of a projected invasion by Napoleon, and 
afterwards to cruise in the North Sea. No more 
important service was given to young Cochrane 
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till 1805, when he was, through the influence of 
Lord Melville, transferred from a vessel which he 
seems to have considered in the light of a penal 
hulk to the * Pallas,* a fine new fir-built frigate of 32 
guns. He left that ship a wreck, the result of bat- 
teries from the Isle d'Aix, in May 1806, and was, 
on his return to England, chosen by the electors 
of Honiton as their representative in Parliament 

Cochrane was a Radical, and enjoyed considerable 
popularity. In his election, following out principles 
which he had long cherished, the first thing he did 
was to attack the abuses in the navy, and he 
worked in this field with such energy that he was 
soon despatched by his opponents to serve in the 
Mediterranean under the command of Lord CoUing- 
wood. Here again we find our hero displaying an 
unprecedented activity, continuing for two years the 
terror of the enemy on the coast of Spain, and 
paralysing the movements of their troops. Such 
wonderful exploits did he effect with such mediocre 
resources, that on his return to England he was 
solicited by Lord Mulgrave, President of the 
Admiralty, to suggest a plan for the destruction of 
the French fleet Cochrane proposed a plan for 
fitting up certain explosive vessels which met with 
acceptance, and he was sent to Lord Gambier in 
the ' Imperieuse,* which arrived in Basque Road^ 
on April 3, 1809. On April 10 the 'Beagle' 
arrived from England with the five ships in com- 
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pany, and Cochrane wanted to commence the 
attack that very night, urging on Lord Gambier 
the favourable state of the weather, and the ad- 
vantage of a surprise, by which, the enemy being 
unacquainted as yet with the character of the newly 
arrived vessels, would have no time to make proper 
preparations for their defence. This proposal of 
prompt proceedings was however negatived, on the 
ground given by Lord Gambier that the fire-ships 
might be boarded and their crews murdered ; 
though, Indeed, there was more danger of this 
catastrophe from his own policy of delay, and a 
deliberate attack. Nor did Cochrane meet with 
any support from his brother officers, whose jealousy 
was excited to such a degree by the important 
service with which a junior officer was charged, 
that he found he had fallen, to use his own graphic 
expression, into 'a nest of hornets.' Had his 
advice been followed, the total destruction of the 
French fleet would probably have been the result, 
an opinion supported by no less an authority than 
Napoleon, Cochrane then asked permission to 
embark personally in an explosive vessel with a 
• volunteer crew, that he might superintend the firing 
her, arguing that the enemy would not be then 
likely to attack the fire-ships which followed, from 
supposing each of them to be similarly charged 
with a mine. Gambier replied that Cochrane 
might rush on self-destruction himself, but that he 
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could not permit the lives of others to be thus 
sacrificed. - 

The extraordinary daring in this proposal of 
Cochrane*s was the keynote to his whole character. 
The time for the display of such personal prowess 
Is probably now past. Mechanical science and the 
arts of war have so far changed the action of naval 
engagements that, in the epigrammatic words of a 
contemporary, sea-battles seem * half the work of 
the savant^ and half that of the stoker.' Our iron- 
clad monsters and far-ranging guns have superseded 
the heroic deeds of individual valour, and we may 
as soon expect to see the feats of an Achilles or a 
Diomed before a beleaguered city, as to record 
ever again in the time to be such actions as those 
of Lord Dundonald. 

The French became aware of the nature of 
their enemy's attack by this ill-advised delay, as 
Cochrane had justly foreseen, and altered the 
position of their fleet so as to expose it to the 
least danger. They struck their topmasts and un- 
bent sails, so as to leave as little inflammable 
matter aloft as possible, the frigates only being 
left in sailing trim. Admiral Allemand disposed 
his force thus: the ten sail of the line, which 
before the refusal of Cochrane's plan had been 
moored in two lines overlapping each other, were 
formed afresh in a double line nearly north and 
south ; the outer line comprising five and the inner 
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SIX ships, the * Calcutta/ a captured English vessel, 
being added ; the extremity of the outer line being 
somewhat more than a niile from the batteries on 
the Isle of Aix. Four frigates lay half a mile in 
advance ; and in front of these a boom of extra- 
ordinary dimensions. The fortifications on the 
Isle of Aix were inconsiderable, at the most a 
dozen guns. The nearest of the batteries on 
Oleron was out of gunshot. On April 1 1 it blew 
hard with a high sea, and on that night Cochrane 
was at last allowed to embark on the largest ex- 
plosive vessel, with some half-a-dozen men only. 
The night was so dark that it was impossible to 
discern the exact position of the French advanced 
ships. Judging the distance as well as they could 
with regard to the time the fuse was calculated to 
burn, the crew entered the gig, whilst Cochrane 
kindled the port fires ; and then, descending into the 
boat, urged the men to pull for their lives, which 
they naturally did, though both wind and sea were 
dead against them. The fuse lasted fortunately 
only half the time calculated, and their little boat 
was nearly swamped amidst a tremendous ex- 
plosion of shells, grenades, and rockets on all sides 
of them. Had the fuse burnt longer Cochrane*s 
career would probably have there ended ; as it was, 
the missiles passed over their heads. Out of twenty 
fire-ships subsequently sent, four only, owing to 
their mismanagement, reached the enemy's position, 
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and not one did any damage. Not even the panic 
created among the enemy was properly taken ad- 
vantage of. In the morning the boom was de- 
stroyed, and every vessel of the enemy grounded. 
Four signals were then sent by Cochrane to the 
commander-in-chief, about twelve miles off: *The 
enemy's ships can be destroyed,* * Half the fleet 
can destroy the enemy,' *The frigates alone can 
destroy the enemy ; ' and lastly, in despair, with 
the return of the flood-tide, 'The enemy is pre- 
paring to heave off;* and to all these the- answering 
pennant was the only reply ! The French fleet 
was thus permitted to escape, but Cochrane's 
impetuosity was not satisfied without a successful 
attack on the ' Calcutta.* 

After various other brave exploits, of which 
that in the Basque Roads is but a sample, and 
visiting in various ships various quarters of the 
world, in all of them doing, or attempting to do, 
some signal service for his country, our hero mar- 
ried. An event which he has himself recorded, 
as the most important and happiest of his life, 
must not be passed over in this biography. * My 
marriage,' he says, *with the Countess of Dun- 
donald, was the silver lining to the cloud.* The 
circumstances of this marriage were somewhat 
romantic. His uncle had chosen for him a rich 
bride, but Cochrane, too noble to insult that lady 
by an offer of his hand when his heart was already 
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engaged, steadily refused to acquiesce in his uncle's 
choice. Several letters passed between them on 
the subject, and his uncle finally intimated to him 
that his fortune, which was a large one, would be 
the premium on his discarding the object of his 
love. This notwithstanding, Thomas Cochrane 
married Katharine Corbett Barnes, at Annan in 
Scotland, on August 8, 1812. This marriage, 
though conducted in secret, soon reached his uncle's 
ears, and of that uncle's wealth he did not in con- 
sequence inherit one shilling. But he seems to 
have found in his wife a treasure above rubies, and 
that which the finest gold could not purchase. 

Well did this wife, with the familiar intercourse 
of domestic tenderness, console him, when after- 
wards he was tried before the Court of King's 
Bench on a charge of conspiring with his uncle and 
some others to defraud the Stock Exchange. A 
conspiracy had, indeed, been entered into at that 
time to raise the price of funds by a falsely invented 
* Victory of the Allied Armies.' In this trial, wherein 
Cochrane was the victim of his own straightforward 
honour and the duplicity of others, he was found 
guilty, in accordance with an unusually virulent 
charge even for Lord Ellenborough. A new trial 
was denied, and he was sentenced to an hour's 
detention in the pillory at the entrance of the 
Royal Exchange, a year's imprisonment in the 
King's Bench prison, and a fine of a thousand 
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pounds. A greater court than that of King's Bench 
has now long since reversed that verdict A lawyer 
at least equal to LorcJ EUenborough has spoken 
thus : — * I must be distinctly understood to deny 
the accuracy of the opinion which Lord Ellen- 
borough appears to have formed, and deeply to 
lament the verdict of guilty which the jury returned. 
If Lord Cochrane was at all aware of his uncle's 
proceedings, it was the whole extent of his privity 
to that fact.' To this opinion of Lord Brougham 
add that of Sir Fitzroy Kelly : — * I am profoundly 
convinced that had Lord Cochrane applied before 
judgment for a new trial, he would have been 
honourably acquitted. We cannot blot out this 
dark page from our legal and judicial history.' 

It is better to hurry over this sad period of our 
sailor's life. He was expelled from the House of 
Commons, and re-elected soon after as member for 
Westminster. With his insignia as a Knight of the 
Bath taken from him in a way unparalleled since the 
institution of that order in 1725, he was removed 
to his two rooms in the King's Bench. Hence, 
after a period of nine months' confinement, he es- 
caped at the risk of his life, falling from a height of 
some five-and-twenty feet on his back, and being 
taken up insensible. He was retaken, resumed 
boldly his old' place in Parliament, was dragged 
from it by sheer force and confined in the strong 
room till his term expired. On the 1,000/. note, 
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the amount of his fine, he made this remarkable 
endorsement : — * My health having suffered by long 
and close confinement, and. my oppressors being 
resolved to deprive me of property or life, I submit 
to robbery to protect myself from murder, in the 
hope that I shall live to bring the delinquents to 
justice.' In April 1817 he was invited by the 
Chilian Government to undertake the command of 
a naval force. This invitation of the young republic 
he promptly accepted. The scanty reward, how- 
ever, which his services met with, and the neglect and 
insult which he himself from time to time suffered, 
induced him to change this service for that of the 
Emperor of Brazil in 1822. Pass over an interval 
of some half dozen years, so little to us now, but so 
much then to him, full of records of personal daring 
and naval strategy, and Lord Cochrane is now 
Chief Admiral of the Greeks. We see him in the 
last great stand of that once glorious people for 
their freedom at Missolonghi. Of that memorable 
time, of the subsequent siege of Athens, and the fall 
of the Acropolis, it is scarcely necessary to furnish 
any transcript here. 

Not till the year 1832, and not without wearying 
trouble and vexatious delay, did the Earl of Dun- 
donald at last obtain from William IV. his ' free 
pardon ' and restoration to his naval work. And 
this in large measure was the result of her never- 
ceasing energy and untiring love, who made for 
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him in his life's cloud the silver lining. In October 
1&4J he wa3 permitted by our Gracious Majesty to 
wear the Grand Cross, or cruziero^ of Brazil, conferred 
on him by the Emperor Don Pedro I. in 1823, and 
was soon after appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
North American and West Indian station. This 
was his last service. Quietly, after so many restless 
vicissitudes of strife and turmoil by sea and land, 
so many years of happiness marred for awhile and 
*. honour for a season dimmed, the gallant old seaman 
lingered for a little amidst the trees, green and sere^ 
of Kensington, and then bade this world farewell. 
He.died,. being eighty-five years old, on October 19, 
i860. His body was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
a iitting honour for him who had loved his land so 
nobly. Though no Cabinet minister was ther^, 
though no officer of state stood by this great man's 
grave, his memory will endure for ever in the wide 
warm heart of the British people, as the memory of 
the most unselfish of her patriots, and the bravest 
amongst her many monarchs of the sea. 

A few words quoted from the * Daily News,* 
which informs us that an English sculptor has just 
received a commission from the Chilian Government 
to execute a colossal statue in bronze at Valparaiso, 
may well conclude this imperfectly sketched bio- 
graphy. The paragraph referred to comprises in a 
few energetic sentences the chief characteristics of 
our modern Cid. 'His genius, for genius it un- 
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doubtedly was, displayed itself vainly in audacious 
experiments — in surprises, which owed their very 
success to their apparent impossibility. The shrewd 
calculating faculty which belonged to his Scottish 
countrymen, and the scientific capacity which he 
inherited from his father, seemed at moments of 
extreme emergency to fuse themselves in with his 
extraordinary personal daring, and to form a kind 
of instinct, revealing to him how that could be done 
which to all ordinary ty^s seemed impossible.' The 
chief characteristics of Dundonald, we have affirmed, 
are comprised in these words, but there is one 
wanting. To his Scottish shrewdness, his scientific 
capacity, and his personal daring must be added 
one other quality which may indeed be said to 
balance all the rest. Dundonald possessed natural 
energy, which, afterwards matured, experienced, 
and concentrated, directed his efforts to one point 
perseveringly, incessantly. This is that quality 
which has made men into heroes since the mighty 
Agamemnon sat ten years before the windy town 
of Troy, and iEneas, * multum ille et terris jactatus 
et alto,' settled in the quiet seats of Latium, 
Without it no halo of naval glory would have sur- 
rounded the white head of Thomas Cochrane, and 
all other honoured names with which this book is 
adorned would have rested forgotten or unknown. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, G.CB, 

Fare thee well, great heart ! 

lll-weaved ambition, how much ait thou shrunk! 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough : — This earth, that bears the dead. 

Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 

^ • • • • • • 

Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven ! 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remembered in thy epitaph.* 

King Henry IV., Pt. I. Sc. iv. 

As long as England takes a share in the history of 
the world, and as long as Englishmen and English 
boys love daring deeds, or burn to take part in 
them, so long will the name of Napier be held in 
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reverence as that of almost an entire family de- 
voted to war, revelling in danger, and equally skilful 
with the sword to do doughty deeds as with the 
pen to tell their story when accomplished. 

^Descended from Napier of Merchistoun, the in- 
ventor of logarithms, and from Montrose on the 
one side ; and from Henry IV. of France on the 
other, the subject of our memoir was born at 
Whitehall on August lo, 1782, his father being the 
Hon. George Napier, while his mother was Lady 
Sarah Lennox, daughter of the second Duke of 
Richmond, who was a grandson of Charles II. of 
England.* Of several brothers three of them — 
Charles, William, and George — were all distin- 
guished for their bravery, and bore during the 
Peninsular War the name of* Wellington's Colonels.' 
When a child Charles was a quiet, thoughtful little 

* In the Times of February 21, 1872, appeared a letter from the 
Rev. F. J. Scott, of Moffat, respecting the pedigree of the Napiers, 
from which we make the following extracts : — 

* In reference to a paragraph in the Times of Wednesday last 
containing an accomit of Lord Napier of Merchistomi, the acting 
Governor-General of India, and in which he is spoken of as one 
of the chiefs of the Napiers, permit me to inform the public that 
while his lordship is a Napier in the female line he is by male de- 
scent a Scott, and the representative in the male line of the far 
more powerful chiefs of Buccleugh. His true name is Scott, and to 
that clan belongs the credit of the prowess displayed by Sir Charles 
Napier, the Conqueror of Scinde ; Sir William Napier, the his- 
torian of the Peninsular War, and Sir Charles Napier, the well- 
known Commodore Lord Napier, of Magdala, on the other 

hand, is, I must confess, a genuine Napier.' 
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fellow, but still there were glimpses of future great- 
ness to be seen by a careful eye, and son^e of the 
anecdotes told of him are full of interest. Thus, 
when only ten years old, he found out that he was 
short-sighted, and was very happy in that know- 
ledge, because he had been told that Frederic the 
Great suffered from the same infirmity, and because 
Philip, Sertorius, and Hannibal were all one-eyed 
men, while Alexander the Great had eyes of dif- 
ferent colours ; but, not satisfied with what he did 
suffer from, he actually wished to lose one of his 
eyes altogether, that he might be still more like 
the above great warriors. His ruling passion was 
a desire for worldly honour, and war, he decided, 
was the most likely field in which it was to be 
found. Yet was he very gentle, and his compassion- 
ate feelings, visible in childhood, were maintained 
intact until death. When a mere infant, able to 
lisp a few sentences, he heard the mournful cawing 
of a crow, became in great trouble, wept, and 
called out, ' What matta, poor bird ? what ma'tta ? ' 
and would not be pacified until he was assured 
the crow was not in pain. 

He was not by any means indifferent to danger — 
nay, he was rather a nervous lad — but by sheer 
force of will he could always summon daring and 
strength to overcome constitutional timidity. He 
was always in trouble ; accidents were constantly 
happening to him from youth even to age, but they 
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never had the effect of keeping him from the most 
daring actions throughout life ; and his capacity for 
bearing pain without a murmur was a bye-word in 
the family. At ten he tore the flesh from the bone 
of his leg in a frightful manner while jumping some 
timber, and the patient way in which he bore the 
fearful pain extorted the admiration of all who 
saw him. Of his moral determination to be 
courageous there was ample proof, and there is a 
capital story told of his conduct in this respect. 
A wild Irish showman, of savage aspect and most 
repulsive appearance, was exhibiting his feats in 
the private demesne on one occasion, and, amongst 
others, he balanced a ladder on his chin, and in 
thundering, menacing tones ordered a little chim- 
ney-sweep he kept for the purpose, to mount the 
ladder and sit on the top. The boy was terrified 
at the savagery of the man, and shrunk away in an 
agony of fear. Charles Napier's father asked his 
son (then only six years old), half in jest, if he 
would clamber up the dangerous and tottering 
balanced ladder. Charles uttered not a word at 
first, and seemed afra,id ; then he made a deter- 
mined mental effort, said he would venture, and 
did so successfully, being borne at the giddy height 
amidst the loud plaudits of the bystanders. When 
ten years old he was fishing one day by himself, 
when a huge, fierce, only half-tamed eagle flew 
down on to his shoulders, shadowed him with its 
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great wings, and took a fish he had just caught 
from him. Instead of being frightened he went on 
with his fishing when the bird had left him, caught 
another fish, and held it up to the eagle, while 
daring the bird to take it with the butt-end of his 
rod. This child-conqueror of eagles was surely the 
man in long-after years to subdue and utterly crush 
the fierce Beloochees and Pathans in Scinde, as he 
effectually did. Well trained by such a man as 
was his father, he early learnt the invaluable lessons 
of obedience and fine gentlemanly honour, the 
latter of which qualities remained with him un- 
stained to the day of his death. Once a gentleman 
(Mr. Sheridan) offered Charles a 'tip;' the boy 
instantly, but courteously and firmly, refused it, 
with the words, ' Papa told me never to take 
money, and I will not have yours ; but I thank 
you.' Mr. Sheridan was very much surprised, and 
said to his father, ' Your boy is a fine fellow, but 
very wonderful ! ' We have no objection to * tips * 
from relations or intimate friends, but it is very 
much to be feared that some boys make a practice 
of looking out, or even 'touting,' for such presents, 
and they would do well to learn that such conduct 
is neither that of a gentleman nor of a person of 
honour. 

Before he had finished his twelfth year he re- 
ceived, as was the custom at the time, a commis- 
sion in the 33rd Regiment (the Duke of Welling- 
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ton's), but w^s very soon transferred to the 89th, then 
at Netley Camp with Lord Moira. His father was 
on the staff of the army there assembled, and joined 
it with Charles, who, without actually drilling with 
his regiment, soon picked up military habits and 
thoughts, and had his genius for war considerably 
sharpened. The army went abroad on service. 
Charles was transferred again to the 4th (King's 
Own), and was sent to Ireland, where — oh, great 
downfall to his dignity ! — he became a day-pupil in 
a school at Celbridge. But he never forgot he was 
an officer, and his grave bearing was no little 
laughed at in private by his father's friends. Now, 
though morally brave, Charles Napier was very 
sensitive ; his feeling of wrong was great, and his 
hatred of injustice ever prominent. On one occa- 
sion his master beat him wrongfully, and for the 
whole day Charles was weeping bitter tears of 
shame and anger, locked up by himself in a small 
closet. He was quiet also and reserved, never 
quarrelled or fought when he could avoid it, and 
kept himself aloof from all rude camaraderie that 
he felt to be beneath him. Thus it is often with 
really bold natures, and we know of many instances 
where a shy, nervous boy had almost gained the 
name of coward, when in reality he was the bravest 
of his compeers. It is never too early to learn the 
great truth of the maxim * Dp not judge by ap- 
pearances/ 
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Ireland was at that time on the point of rebellion ; 
disturbances were of every-day occurrence, peace 
was banished from the land, and volunteer corps 
were being formed all over the country. Charles 
proposed to raise a similar corps amongst his 
schoolfellows, and gained his father's consent with a 
little difficulty. The company was formed. Charles 
Napier was appointed to the command, the * cock * 
of the school, John Judge, consenting to serve 
under him as ensign. The little soldiers of Napier's 
regiment had uniforms, colours, drums, and trum- 
pets — in fact, were completely organised — but on 
the score of muskets the boys' parents were firm, 
and they were only armed with wooden imitations 
of ' Brown Bess,' having, however, bayonets of 
wood well hardened in the fire, and very effective 
weapons they were when skilfully used. The 
commander was mounted on an Arab pony, and 
drilled and disciplined his corps with such great 
assiduity that he had them completely in hand 
and as docile as a regiment of the line. One day, 
during a march out, they had to submit to great 
insults from a lot of fellows of another school, bigger 
and stronger in every way, and Charles sternly 
forbade them to attempt to scale the playground 
walls, but waited until he came to the gates, when 
they faced about with levelled bayonets, and the 
cowardly big fellows soon decamped. He was 
yery rigid in his ideas of discipline, and once had 
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his own brother drummed out of the corps for in- 
subordination ; the culprit resented the disgrace, 
flung a bag of marbles amongst his executioners, 
charged them, broke the drum, and wound up with 
a famous fight with a bigger boy, who thrashed him 
well ; but, as he still refused to yield, his comrades 
generously restored him to the ranks. Charles 
remained dignified and apparently unmoved, but 
when all was over his true tenderness could not be 
controlled, and at home that evening he, with the 
most demonstrative affection, assuaged his brother's 
physical and mental sufferings, and soothed the 
angered boy with his most sacred belongings. It 
was the type of his whole career — unbending in 
duty, sensitive for suffering, compassionate for the 
afflicted, and utterly unselfish in all. 

At that period Ireland was in a dreadful state ; 
blood flowed, wantonly shed, like water; violent 
deaths and wounds were of every-day occurrence 
in Celbridge, and Charles Napier, seeing and well 
understanding all these terrible scenes, never lost 
the impression that they made on his tender mind, 
and had ever afterwards a horror of civil war that 
was beyond control. He was about sixteen at the 
time of these sanguinary events, so that his boy- 
hood may be said to have grown on him amidst 
the turmoil and cruelties of strife. 

But his more intimate surroundings seemed also 
to foster hi3 daring in danger. His nurse, a Suffolk 
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woman, named Sarah Frost, and an old servant, 
named Moore, once defended the young Napiers, 
when the house near Celbridge was attacked in the 
absence of the parents, against several hundred 
rebels armed with pistols, and, though in terrible 
peril, with every window shattered with bullets, she 
held the premises till assistance came, with all the 
courage of a Joan of Arc or Maid of Saragossa. 
That, no doubt, had a great effect upon the young 
Charles, showing him that bravery is usually 
crowned with success. 

In 1798 the Irish Rebellion broke out into open 
warfare. One very lowering night Colonel Napier 
was scouring the country with a company of the 
Derry Militia, and with Charles by his side (as he 
always was in those expeditions). They came on a 
body of troops, and a fight was imminent. Colonel 
Napier gave the word of command in loud tones ; 
his voice was recognised by some of the opposing 
troops, who turned out to be a company of the 
Cork Militia, and the fight was stayed. At that 
moment the moon came out, and young Charles 
Napier was seen charging with his bayonet at Tim 
Sullivan, the biggest man in the Cork regiment \ 
The lad was very small for his age, and the gigantic 
Tim was always after that immensely patronising 
towards his inimyy as he insisted in calling him. 
Charles also accompanied his father in many soli- 
tary midnight hunts after a fearful desperado called 
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* Tarrant the Robber/ who afterwards confessed 
that many and many a time he had covered both 

ft 

father and son with his blunderbuss, but refrained 
from firing through pity for the boy. We are glad to 
say that on this account the outlaw's life was spared 
after his capture, and he was sent into exile instead 
of being hanged. 

From these few anecdotes the character of the 
young soldier will be made plain ; but it must not 
be forgotten that, while the same scenes happened 
before many of his compeers, he was the only one 
who studied them, examined into causes and 
effects, and drew from their rude nature the lessons 
they were meant to teach — that duty, discipline, 
thoughtful courage, and unselfishness, with tender- 
ness, must be qualities attained by every warrior 
(be he a physical or only moral soldier) who hopes 
to win success in the Battle of Life. 

So much for the early days of the life of Charles 
James Napier. Let us now pass to the time when, 
at seventeen years of age, he commenced his regu- 
lar military duties as aide-de-camp to Sir James 
Duff, with whom he spent a happy and useful 
time, in company with his brother George, a lieu- 
tenant in the 46th Regiment, until he broke his leg 
so badly when out shooting that his life was in 
danger. However, he got over it after having it 
broken a second time by the doctors, and not long 
afterwards rode no miles — from Limerick to Dublin 
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— between sunrise and sunset, on one horse — ample 
proof that the limb was as well, or better perhaps, 
than ever. In the same year he was appointed to the 
95th, or the then Rifle Corps, the regiment to which 
Havelock was appointed fifteen years afterwards, 
stationed at Blatchington, and afterwards at Wey- 
mouth, where he learned such valuable lessons that, 
at the end of his career, he was able to proudly 
boast that he had never fought a duel, gambled, or 
been intoxicated. The times were rude, and he 
could 'hardly avoid picking up the bad language of 
his companions, so that we must mark, one promi- 
nent blot in his manner — a habit of swearing — diat 
he never got over. His dress and personal appear- 
ance gave him no trouble at all, at any time of his 
career, and when he went to India to conquer 
Scinde his * kit ' was of the humblest possible 
description — mean, in fact, would be the truest 
descriptive word. His first regular active ser- 
vice was in Ireland, where he aided in sup- 
pressing Emmett*s insurrection, and in Decem- 
ber 1803 he became captain in the staff* corps— a 
promotion that turned his thoughts from leaving 
the army altogether, to which they had a tendency ; 
indeed, strange as it may appear, he had at that 
period of his life a horror of the bloodshed of war, 
and wrote on the subject with such vivid power as 
to fully disprove the words of some of his enemies 
— and he had many — who in after life designated 
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him ' a man of blood, delighting in carnage.' In 
1806 he was gazetted major, exchanged into the 
Soth, and commanded it as colonel during the 
retreat on Corufig. ; and at the fatal battle of that 
name, in which the noble Sir John Moore fell, 
Napier was wounded in five places and taken pri- 
soner. Writing, some forty years afterwards, in 
his journal he thus refers to that stern fight : ' On 
this day the glorious Moore fell at Corufia. It 
was my first battle. I felt great anxiety, no fear ; 
curiosity also. It was very unpleasant until the 
fire opened, and then only one idea possessed me — 
that of keeping the soldiers steady and animated. 
Personal danger did not enter my thoughts until I 
was cut off, and had to fight man to man, or rather 
with many men ; when, overpowered and struggling, 
thinking my life gone, fear made me desperate. 
Had I not lost my sabre, I think I could have cut 
my way through ; but while striving for the man's 
musket nothing else was thought of: there was 
but one weapon for both, and death for the man 
who lost it' 

His account of the battle, written at the time, is 
such a splendid piece of descriptive composition 
that we wish we could give it here, but the limits 
of space forbid, and we can only crowd the main 
events of this great soldier's life in a necessarily 
confused mass together, in hopes that we may 
excite the worthy curiosity of the rising generation 
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to study Sir William Napier's admirable life of the 
subject of our present memoir. 

After some narrow escapes — his protector being 
a huge Irish soldier, who afterwards walked two 
hundred miles to give Napier's sister one of his 
silver spurs, taken from him when wounded to the 
death, as all thought — ^the youthful commander got 
into safe captivity, and was mourned by his family 
as dead, until Marshal Ney dismissed him with 
leave to go to England on parole. During this 
period of enforced idleness he devoted himself to 
literary composition, and, such was the versatility 
of his genius, actually wrote an historical romance 
— though it is rather uncertain if the latter was 
written at this period or one further on in his life. 
In 1811 he returned to the Peninsula, joined the 
light division under the fiery Robert Crawford 
as a volunteer, and fought at the battle of the Coa, 
where he had two horses shot under him. Almeida 
fell ; the army retired, and Napier was at Busaco 
with the naval volunteers under the command of 
his cousin, the famous Admiral Charles Napier — 
Black Charlie, as he was always called in the family 
— where he drew fire on himself through being 
mounted and wearing a red coat amongst the 
blue-jackets. He was asked to lie down, or at 
least put on a cloak ; his answer was characteristic 
— * No. This is the uniform of my regiment, and in 
it I will show or fall this day.* The words wer^ 
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scarcely out of his mouth when a bullet smashed 
through his nose, lodged in the left jaw, shattering 
the bone to pieces. His brother George was shot 
through the thigh, while William had also been 
severely wounded at the Coa. Charles recovered 
from his broken jaw in time to be at the battle of 
Fuentes d'Onoro, and also to take a prominent 
part in the operations at the second siege of 
Badajoz. The day after the storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, which took place in January 1812, the 
Duke of Wellington thus wrote of the brothers 
Napier to their mother, Lady Sarah : * Having 
such sons, I am aware that you expect to hear of 
these misfortunes, which I have had more than 
once to communicate to you ; and, notwithstanding 
your affection for them, you have so just a notion 
of the value of the distinction which they are daily 
acquiring for themselves by their gallantry and 
good conduct, that their misfortunes ' (he was re- 
ferring to George being again wounded, having 
lost his right arm above the elbow) ' do not make 
so great an impression upon you.' After distin- 
guishing himself in all the minor operations that 
he had any chance of taking part in, Charles 
Napier returned to England to command a 
mutinous colonial corps, numbered the 102nd, and 
went with it to Bermuda. We cannot, however, 
leave this period of his life without repeating an 
anecdote which he told of himself and his soldier- 
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servant, as a proof of the exuberant sense of fun 
in the man even when away from his regiment on 
account of a bad wound. He had invited some 
friends whom he met home to dinner at his Lisbon 
lodgings, and asked his servant if the meal was 
ready ? (We use his own words.) * " Quite, sir.*' 
"What is there .>" "There's no soup." "Any- 
thing else } ** " There *s no ' sossingers.* *' " What 
more > " " There 's no * pratees.' " " What next ? " 
" There 's no 'visibles ' — I mean vegetables." " So it 
seems ; go on." ^' There 's no nothing." " Hum, 
a good negative dinner; you must borrow." 
"There's no time." "Buy." There's no m6ney.'* 
" Credit." " There 's no tick." " Are there no 
rations .?" " Yes, sir, but I ate the beef! " ' 

With his new regiment he had great difficulty ; 
they had little discipline ; quarrelling and drinking 
were constantly going on ; his dead-alive military 
existence became a worry to the eager man, but 
he commanded his wretched corps with such judg- 
ment and determination as to soon bring them well 
into hand. An expedition, in the nature of a 
fighting cruise, in the summer of 18 13, off the 
Chesapeake, in which many American vessels were 
captured, and frequent descents made on the 
coasts, relieved the monotony of Napier's Bermuda 
life, and, at the conclusion of this desultory warfare, 
he exchanged again into the SOth, and remained 
with them until December 18 14, when he was 

I 
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placed on half-pay and entered the military 
college at Famham, where he, with his brother 
William, studied history, polity, and civil govern- 
ment to such an extent that, when in after years 
he came into real power, his knowledge of these 
subjects aided no little in building up his fame. 
And here we wish to call special attention to the 
brilliaftcy of this example of Charles Napier to all 
young men, and the sign-post his conduct is on the 
road where the battle of life must be fought, and 
may be won. A soldier from a child, a noted 
officer in youth, a distinguished leader in early 
manhood, a keen judge of men and manners in 
various quarters of the world, a companion of the 
ablest men of his time whose careers formed 
part of the world's history, a bold and talented 
commander of men, and one who had shed his 
blood for his country wherever he could make a 
chance — such a man, on his enforced retirement, 
does not seek rest, amusement, luxury, as ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred woiild, but at once 
applies himself to study, becomes again a school- 
boy, and fits himself for the civil government of 
nations without hope, or even idea, of ever having 
a chance of bringing his acquirements into play. 
There is true energy for all to imitate ; there is 
true talent displayed ; and there is one undeniable 
te iching of how the battles of life are won. 

But we must hurry on with our outline of 
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Napier's life. He missed Waterloo (not being on 
the active service list) by going to Ghent as a 
volunteer, thinking that that would be the point 
where Napoleon would force battle after his 
unparalleled outburst from Elba ; but took a bril- 
liant part in the storming of Cambrai and the 
subsequent operations that culminated in the occu- 
pation of Paris by the allied armies. After the 
peace he was, in 1818, made Governor of Cepha- 
lonia, and ruled that island with great talent and 
judgment. His natural disposition being, however, 
highly opposed to the restraints incidental to 
official life, he became involved in quarrels with 
the home government, resented the interference of 
petty officials, who were instigated by jealousy and 
malice, and in 1830 or 183 1 he returned home, aiid 
found himself, at the age of fifty, cast loose from 
public employment, to live or die as best he could. 
His noble mother had died in August 1826, at the 
age of eighty-one years, and his sorrow for her was 
a deep affliction that only such an impulsive man 
could ever feel. In April 1827 |he married a 
widow much older than himself, and when he 
returned home she and her two children went with 
him to Bath, where she died in July 1833. Her 
loss affected him deeply — in fact, his grief placed 
his life in danger — but, though he never forgot 
her, or ceased mourning for her loss even in the 
turmoil of Indian life, he very shortly afterwards 

12 
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(1834) married again, his bride being the widow of 
Captain Alcock, R.N. 

He had been offered the governorship of a 
new colony in Australia — which arrangement, 
however, was never carried out — and his second 
nuptials were undertaken quite as much with a 
view of giving his daughters a protectress as 
for his own happiness or comfort He was, how- 
ever, v^ry much attached to Mrs. Alcock, and 
the union was a happy one. To while away the 
time after his Australian disappointment he 
entered with some eagerness into home politics, 
more especially those of Ireland, sustaining some 
very sound abuse for doing so from Dan O'Connell 
and other Irish partisans. In 1838 he applied for 
a district command in that country, but was re- 
fused in favour of a junior general — Sir Leonard 
Greenwell — and turned his attention once more to 
literature, offering his romance of ' Harold,* alluded 
to before, to Mr. Bentley, who appears, however, 
to have declined to publish it. After numerous 
galling refusals to his applications for various 
appointments, and after being plainly told by 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset (afterwards the Lord 
Raglan of the Crimea) that he had been repre- 
sented to the Horse Guards as ' an impracticable 
man, who quarrelled with everyone/ the dawn of 
his future glorious day broke ; he and his brother 
George were both made Knights of the Bath (1838), 
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and in 1841 Sir Charles James Napier, K.C.B., was 
ordered to India to assume the command of the 
army at Bombay. 

To give anything Hke a detailed account of this 
great soldier's Indian career is quite out of our 
power ; such a history, full of thrilling incident, is 
to be found in the four-volume * Life and Opinions,' 
from his brother's pen, and we must proceed to 
compress the main events of that splendid story 
of conquest and able government into the briefest 
possible form. But, before we commence with 
the facts, let us present our readers with a pen-and- 
ink sketch of the man. His portrait, taken at the 
age of sixty-six, presents to view a strange, wild- 
looking face, bearing a close resemblance to that of 
a hawk, or rather, we should say, to an eagle — a 
likeness that in his early Peninsular days had been 
almost universally remarked. Eagle eyes, an 
eagle nose, and the same weird eagle glance, as if 
looking far beyond his present surroundings on to 
some mighty battle-field leagues away in the 
distance. Long, floating, straight hair, joining in 
a wavy mass, with a beard of similar character 
growing all under the decided chin ; an unkempt 
moustache, pulled away from the chiselled lips 
and firm, handsome mouth— the whole picture 
strange and almost ' uncanny,' and yet bearing 
evident marks of being an accurate portrait of a 
pian brimful — as Charles Napier was — of talent, 
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energy, genius, and power. A face to be remem- 
bered ; a face that, once seen, could never be for- 
gotten. There is a good deal of pride also in its 
lineaments, a good many traces of the ardent 
feelings that burned in his mind, and a good deal 
of that vehemence and warrior-nature that ex- 
cited in his soldiers a fury of fighting-devotion 
that few generals have the power to call into being. 
This Indian command, then, was the most bril- 
liant portion of his whole life, resulting in the final 
conquest of Scinde against tremendous odds. His 
destruction of a fortress called Emaun Ghur, in 
1843, was described by the Duke of Wellington 
as ' one of the most remarkable military feats he 
had ever heard of,' and the fearful battle of Meanee 
followed, where, with only 1,700 men (English and 
Sepoys together) in action, Napier defeated 35,000 
men of the best fighting race in India — Beloochees 
— whom the Ameers of Scinde had placed in the 
field against him. Fearful odds, and well might 
the commander say, * Such a disparity of force 
has been rarely surpassed.' ' It was an act, appa- 
rently, of the most daring temerity,* says Smiles 
in his excellent *Self-Help,* 'but the general had 
faith in himself and in his men. He charged the 
Belooch centre up a high bank, which formed their 
rampart in front, and for three mortal hours the 
battle raged. Each man of that small force (there 
were only 400 English), inspired by the chief, be- 
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came for the time a hero. The Beloochees, though 
twenty to one, were driven back, but with their 
faces to the foe. It is this sort of pluck, tenacity, 
and determined perseverance which wins soldiers* 
battles, and, indeed, every battle. It is the one 
neck nearer that wins the race and shows the blood ; 
it is the one march more that wins the campaign ; 
the five minutes more persistent carnage that wins 
the fight. Though your force be less than another's 
you equal and outmaster your opponent if you 
continue it longer and concentrate it more. The 
reply of the Spartan father, who said to his son, 
when complaining that his sword was too short, 
" Add a step to it," is applicable to everything in 
life.' The loss in the battle was 6,000 Beloochees. 
The Ameers surrendered soon aften\'ards, with the 
exception of Shere Mahomed, who brought 25,000 
men into line of battle at Hydrabad to confront 
Napier, who had only 5,000 all told. The battle 
again lasted for three hours ; the little army won 
another decisive victory, and a few days after- 
wards Napier was resting in the palace of the 
Ameers and was master of Scinde. ' Peccavi,' the 
joke goes, was the general's brief despatch, and 
* Peccavi ' (' I have sinned*) could not be beaten either 
as a bon-mot or an account of a brief but glorious 
deed. ' After the Indian battles * (we quote Smiles 
again, though the ' Life and Opinions ' would seem 
to place the scene of the event at Poona be- 
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fore Scinde was conquered) 'on one occasion a 
famous juggler visited the camp, and performed 
his feats before the general, his family, and staff. 
Among other performances this man cut in two, 
with a stroke of his sword, a lime, or lemon, placed 
on the hand of his assistant Napier thought there 
was some collusion between the juggler and his 
retainer. To divide by a sweep of the sword on 
a man's hand, so small an object without touching 
the flesh, he believed to be impossible, though a 
similar incident is related by Scott in his romance 
of the ' Talisman.' To* determine the point the 
general offered his own hand for the experiment, 
and he stretched out his right arm. The juggler 
looked attentively at the hand, and said he would 
not make the trial. " I thought I would find you 
out ! " exclaimed Napier. '* But stop," added the 
other ; " let me see your left hand." The left 
hand was submitted, and the man then said firmly, 
** If you will hold your arm steady, I will perform 
the feat." "But why the left hand and not the 
right } " " Because the right hand is hollow in the 
centre, and there is a risk of cutting off the thumb ; 
the left is high, and the danger will be less." 
Napier was startled. " I got frightened," he said. 
" I saw it was an actual feat of delicate swordsman- 
ship, and if I had not abused the man as I did 
before my staff, and challenged him to the trial, I 
honestly acknowledge I would have retired from 
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the encounter. However, I put the lime on my 
hand, and held out my arm steadily. The juggler 
balanced himself and, with a swift stroke, cut the 
lime in two pieces. I felt the edge of the sword on 
my hand as if a cold thread had been drawn across 
it ; and so much (he added) for the brave swords- 
men of India, whom our fine fellows defeated 
at Meanee." "It was without design," says Sir 
William Napier, " this danger was incurred, for he 
was no reckless seeker of evil, or of display.'" 

Sir Charles Napier was fortunate, after his con- 
quest, in possessing the entire confidence of the 
late Lord Ellenborough, the Governor-General, 
who appointed him to the rulership of the newly- 
acquired territory, and his civil administration was 
scarcely less remarkable or less successful than 
had been his military operations. He gained the 
respect and reverence of the inhabitants, who gave 
hin? the title of 'The Just Padishaw,' much in the 
same way as Desaix (between whom and Napier 
there were many points of resemblance, both phy- 
sical and moral) earned from his conquered enemies 
in Egypt the name of * The Just Sultan/ Soon, 
however, Napier became involved in an acrimonious 
war of despatches with the Directors of the Honour- 
able East India Company, and more especially with 
Major Outram, afterwards the celebrated Sir James 
Outram, and with * The Times of Bombay ' — a 
paper that, whether rightly or wrongly, was sup- 
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posed to be partly owned by that officer, and in- 
terested in puffing him up. 

Sir Charles Napier at first had been very 
friendly with Outram, and dubbed him 'The 
Bayard of India/ but afterwards he had reason 
to believe that the major sought to do him 
injury with a view to further his own interests, 
and from that time these two great men were 
open enemies. Napier's bitter language and 
feelings towards Outram and Lord Dalhousie, 
whom he nicknamed 'Cockpen/ were no little 
inflamed by his brother William, and in one of his 
letters he writes thus of him : ' I did think highly 
of Outram's honour till I read his letter to William ; 
then I saw all the cunning of which his friends in 
India accuse him, and I now join them : yet he 
certainly has the character also of honesty and 
openness, and I thought so of him, but will hold 
that opinion of no m^n who says what Outram 
said to me, aud ,yet lets me be run down. . . . He 
said things not strictly true. . . . Outram*s vanity 
made him mad when I rejected all his advice after 
I had read hijn rightly, and this vanity was in- 
creased by his friends* praise and their and his 
own puffs. In this madness he tried to make out, 
and possibly believed, that my advancing caused 
the war, and that but for my blundering and being a 
cat*s-paw for Lord Ellenborough he, Outram, would, 
with transcendent talent, have arranged all, and 
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convinced the world what a fool Lord EUenborough 
was and how ignorant I was. This he thought due 
to his character as " the ablest man in India," but 
that he had the dishonourable intention of deliber- 
ately injuring me I cannot yet believe.* Again he 
writes : * This was not true, but it was habitual 
with Major Outram to assume the merit of other 
men's actions. . . . How Outram humbugged me ! 
But how could I believe that all he was telling me 
was false-^utterly false } ' Lord EUenborough ap- 
peared to share in a measure Napier's ideas of 
Outram, both thinking that when the latter went 
to England he sought to undermine the former 
and impress the Directors * with the accomplished 
Major Outram s remonstrances* against the con- 
duct of ' a brutal, ignorant soldier (Napier) forcing 
an unjust war, &c.* Sir Charles finally resolved to 
cut Outram's acquaintance in 1843, wrote to him 
to say so, and shortly afterwards received the 
thanks of Parliament for his conquest of Scinde. 
This unfortunate misunderstanding between two 
such great men is much to be regretted ; it has 
never been fully explained, and all that can be said 
about it is, that there were, most decidedly, serious 
faults on both sides. 

Napier's activity in India was wonderful, and we 
cannot forbear giving an outline of one day*s work 
in the Punjab, as a sample of the rest, from his 
journal, written in February 1850, when he was sixty- 
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eight years of age, to show the power of mind over 
matter, with the added strength that energy gives to 
an enfeebled physique : — 

* Up at 4 A,M. ; ride an elephant till day-light, 
then mount my Arab " Mosaic " and off for a ten- 
miles* gallop, knocking up my retinue and officers 
of my staff — men not half my age — back to break- 
fast at seven ; then write, write all day long until 
5 P.M., when I had two regiments to review be- 
fore darkness set in.' A young officer, who ac- 
companied him in his campaign in the Cutchee 
Hills, once said, * When I see that old man inces- 
santly on his horse, how can I be idle, who am 
young and strong } I would go up to a loaded 
cannon's mouth if he ordered me.' This remark, 
when repeated to Napier, was, he said, ample re- 
ward for his toils. He took the right way of in- 
spiring his officers and men with his own heroic 
spirit. He worked as hard as any private in the 
ranks. * The great art of commanding,* he said, * is 
to take a fair share of the work. The man who 
leads an army cannot succeed unless his whole 
mind is thrown into the work. The more trouble, 
the more labour must be given ; tlie more danger, 
the more pluck must be shown, till all is over- 
powered.' 

In 1847 he returned to England. After attend- 
ing a series of festivals held in his honour, and 
being at last copiously rewarded by the sincere 
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and loudly-expressed good opinions of his fellow- 
countrymen, he went into retirement until the 
disasters of the last Sikh war caused the eyes of 
Englishmen to turn once more to the hero of 
Scinde as the deliverer of our Indian empire. He 
started at once for India, but found on his arrival 
that the war was over and the Sikhs completely 
defeated. He was made commander-in-chief of 
the army in India, and turned all his attention to 
the question of military reform in that country, and 
was very successful in his measures. He advocated 
many needful changes in the service, and, amongst 
other useful innovations, impressed on the Govern- 
ment the hardship soldiers suffered through not 
being supplied with proper military chaplains, both 
Protestant and Catholic, to attend to their religious 
wants and supply them when in India with sound 
Christian instruction. It must also be remembered, 
to his honour, that he was the first English general 
who ever recorded in his despatches the names of 
private soldiers who had distinguished themselves 
side by side with those of officers. 

He left India finally in 185 1, and in his last Gene- 
ral Order, taking leave of his command, he did ' a 
bold and honest thing ' (see Smiles' ' Self Help ') in 
* publishing his strong protest to the officers of the 
Indian army against the " fast " life led by so many 
young men in that service, involving them in igno- 
minious obligations. Sir Charles strongly urged in 
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that famous document — what had almost been lost 
sight of — ^that ** honesty is inseparable from the cha- 
racter of a thorough-bred gentleman ; " and that '* to 
drink unpaid-for champagne and unpaid-for beer, 
and to ride unpaid-for horses, is to be a cheat, and not 
a gentleman." Men who lived beyond their means, 
and were summoned, often by their own servants, 
before Courts of Request for debts contracted in 
extravagant living, might be officers by virtue of 
their commissions, but they were not gentlemen. 
The habit of being constantly in debt, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief held, made men grow callous to 
the proper feelings of a gentleman. It was not 
enough that an officer should be able to fight : 
that any bull-dog could do. But did he hold his 
word inviolate — did he pay his debts } These were 
among the points of honour which, he insisted, il- 
luminated the true gentleman's and soldier's career. 
As Bayard was of old, so would Sir Charles Napier 
have all British officers to be. He knew them to 
be " without fear," but he would also have them 
"without reproach." There are, however, many 
gallant young fellows, both in India and at home, 
capable of mounting a breach on an emergency 
amidst belching fire, and of performing the most 
desperate deeds of valour, who nevertheless cannot, 
or will not, exercise the moral courage necessary to 
enable them to resist a petty temptation presented 
to their senses. They cannot utter their valiant 
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" No," or *' I can't afford it," to the invitations of 
pleasure and self-enjoyment, and they are found 
ready to brave death rather than the ridicule of 
their companions.* 

On his return to England Napier resided at his 
seat of Oaklands, near Portsmouth, where he died on 
August 29, 1853. He had then attained the rank 
of lieutenant-general, and was G.C.B. and full 
C-ilonel of the 22nd foot. He was buried amidst the 
soldiers — he, the boldest soldier of all — in an humble 
churchyard, and such was the veneration the troops 
of all arms had for one who loved as well as com- 
manded them, that the whole garrison, with an 
immense number of marines and blue-jackets, at- 
tended his funeral voluntarily ; for it had been left 
to the men of the various corps to see him carried 
to his last home or not, just as they pleased. Such 
was the end of one of England's finest soldiers, 
Sir Charles James Napier. 

Brave to rashness, ready alike with tongue, pen, 
and sword, quaitelsome with his superiors, but 
beloved by his soldiers, and, to crown all, of a 
strange, wild, yet noble and striking appearance, 
Napier was one of the most remarkable men of 
his time, and in losing him the country lost one of 
its brightest military ornaments. His statue was 
erected in Trafalgar Square, but if he had been 
awarded a tomb in Westminster Abbey or in St. 
Paul's, it would have been only a just tribute to his 
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glorious memory. The story of his ' Conquest of 
Scinde ' has been written by his brother, Lieutenant- 
Greneral Sir W. F. P. Napier, K.C.B., who also was 
engaged in the Peninsular war, of which he wrote 
an account that has been called * the greatest mili- 
tary history in the English language/ 



OUTRAM. 

Sir James Outram, G.C.B., * The Bayard of India, 
sans peur et sans reproche, lieutenant-general in the 
Indian army, a dashing soldier, and an admirable 
statesman, was born in 1803 ^it Butterley Hall, 
Derbyshire, the residence of his father, Benjamin 
Outram, Esq., who was a civil engineer of consider- 
able note. His mother was the daughter of James 
Anderson, Esq., of Mounie, Aberdeenshire, and was 
descended from Sir W. Seton, Lord Pitmedden. 

Outram was educated at Udny, Aberdeenshire, 
under the Rev. Dr. Bissett, and subsequently be- 
came a student at Marischal College. Of his earlier 
days of boyhood we do not know that much record 
has been kept, but, taking into consideration the 
brilliant after-life of the man, we hope that if any 
history, or even anecdotes, of his youthful days do 
really exist in the family archives they may be 
published, for we feel confident that such a man as 
James Outram never passed his early years without 
giving some striking glimpses of the qualities exist- 
ing in him, 

K 
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When sixteen years of age, in August 18 19, 
young Outram joined the Bombay army as a mili- 
tary cadet in the Honourable East India Company's 
army. The Indian service in those times was one 
which, under a simple guise, opened to men of 
energy and character careers which ancient con- 
querors might have envied. The supremacy of 
the civil over the military element in our adminis- 
tration was far from being as decided as at present, 
and military chiefs had peculiar opportunities of be- 
coming rulers of men. They might often be mere 
captains, or even lieutenants, and very few at home 
thought anything of their powers or of their ex- 
ploits ; yet they might daily be performing feats of 
generalship or administration which have made the 
fame of heroic chieftains, and they were at least 
silently building up by immense exertions a fabric 
of empire such as the East had never hitherto seen. 
Speedily the cadet merged into the lieutenant; he 
was appointed to the 2 3rd Regiment, Bombay Native 
Infantry, applied himself with considerable assiduity 
to master the details of his profession, and at length 
was made adjutant of his corps. But in those days 
men who showed any aptitude above their fellows 
were soon picked out by the superior authorities, 
to fill places of trust and emolument, instead of 
wearing away their lives in the monotony of drill- 
ing sepoys, with occasional relief in the shape of 
jungle parties for shikar \ and accordingly Outram,. 
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whose energy and ability as a soldier were very 
conspicuous, but who was without family favour, 
or support beyond his merits, was chosen by the 
government of Bombay while still a very young 
man to undertake the duty of subduing and pacify- 
ing the wild hill-tribes in Kandeish. These hardy 
inhabitants of fastnesses almost impracticable and 
of jungles almost impassable, with vast hunting 
grounds that they delighted in, while the arts of 
agriculture and peace were cultivated only in the 
least possible degree, were Bheels ; and, to give an 
idea of the nature of the task placed before this 
young and as yet inexperienced officer, it will be 
well to mention that even as late as ten years ago 
the writer of the present memoir passed through 
portions of their territory, and was astonished at 
the evidences even then existing of their great love 
for wild life and the primitive manners and customs 
they still retained. Outram seemed instinctively to 
discern the method which is alone and always suc- 
cessful in dealing with under-civilised nations ; he 
first asserted his power and then offered his con- 
fidence to his foes. The theatre might not be 
large perhaps, but in his treatment of these tribes 
he showed fair promise of all those qualities which 
distinguished him in after life. Some of them he 
conquered, and others he conciliated and formed 
into bodies, whose entire confidence and affection 
he gained in the first instance, and afterwards led 
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them against other tribes — notably the Daungs — 
whom he succeeded in conquering and rendering 
peaceful subjects of the Indian government From 
183s to 1838 he was engaged in re-establishing 
order in the Mahi Kdnta, and then from subduing 
and organising wild tribes he was transferred to the 
task of repressing rebellion or supervising native 
government in more settled districts ; but his true 
element was always found in active warfare. 

With the army which invaded Affghanistan from 
the south was to be found James Outram ; in the 
operations that ensued he took an active part as 
aide-de-camp to Sir John Keane> who was in com- 
mand ; rendered essential service at Ghuznee ; 
was with Sir Thomas Willshire in his occupation 
of Khelat, and his celebrated ride from the latter 
place through the terrible dangers of the Bolan 
Pass will long be famous in Indian annals, and 
among the sad though glorious reminiscences of 
the Affghan campaign his exploits will ever hold a 
conspicuous place. The peculiar qualities which 
won for him from Sir C. J. Napier the title of * The 
Bayard of India ' — a title afterwards to be with- 
drawn owing to the incompatibility of temper 
between these two men, both great soldiers, and 
both firm and obstinate in their expression of 
opinion to an inconsiderate degree — found in 
those disastrous days the test most fitted to 
discover them. In daring, resources, devotion, and 
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self-sacrifice he recalled, amid similarly wild scenes, 
the deeds and the spirit of chivalry. It was not 
merely then, or at any other time, that he did his 
duty ; he aimed at the legitimate glory of his pro- 
fession, and he fully attained it 

After that campaign Outram proposed to himself 
the relaxation of a visit to England, but Napier 
requested that he might be appointed Commis- 
sioner of Scinde, and Lord EUenborough having 
complied with the request, Outram accepted the 
mission. 

Amongst the records of those days his gallant de- 
fence of the Residency will stand out prominently in 
the memory of all who were connected at that time 
with the administration of our Indian affairs. But 
when the Ameers of Scinde were finally subdued, 
after heroic battles whose record is written in the 
temple of Fame, James Outram did not hesitate to 
protect those princes against what he considered 
an unjust invasion of their rights, and he exhibited 
a generosity of spirit — always his distinguishing 
characteristic — ^when he became the guardian of 
their rights and the protector of the peoples that 
came at all under his control. He was a firm 
enemy of all oppression, and never earned for him- 
self the hateful title of Zoolm Khan, or ' Master of 
Tyranny,' as did many less powerful or less conside- 
rate men of his day. His independence of character 
in those trying times was very striking, and mani- 
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fested Itself without fear of consequences. And 
yet he would not for an instant yield or diminish 
one iota of the might and authority of the British 
rule ; as at the first, so to the last, he would, before 
all things, make our power felt and acknowledged. 
But it was entirely contrary to the nature of the 
man to use power as a despot when he attained 
it ; he held it as a prerogative of trust rather than 
of dignity, and if he was conscious of a giant's 
strength he was equally conscious of a claim to 
use it for purposes of protection and mercy. He 
was the uncompromising defender of native rulers 
against what he deemed unjust encroachment on 
the part of his own government, and the unfor- 
tunate difference which embittered for a time the 
relations between him and the conqueror of Scinde 
— Sir Charles James Napier — arose out of his 
staunch adherence to what he deemed the rights 
of the Ameers of Scinde. 

When Outram believed that wrong was being 
done he could not restrain either his words or 
his feelings ; he could not tutor himself to the 
tame forms of conventional remonstrance. He 
acquired in this way a character for a fiery 
temper, which doubtless retarded his advance 
in both military and political life ; but James 
Outram was not the man to care about promotion 
as long as his own sense of justice was satisfied. 
His anger was as noble an element in his dis- 
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position as any other constituent of it ; he was not 
excited by petty or personal vexations, but he felt 
a righteous and uncontrollable wrath against wrong 
doing of all sorts. That may be an uncomfortable 
characteristic in a country where life is content to 
dwell * in decencies for ever/ but those who dis- 
trusted such a temper were probably unaware of 
the immense power for good it exerts among less 
artificial natures. Indignation to a Hindoo or 
Mussulman is nothing unless it blazes and thunders, 
and a fiery temperament like Outram's is, as it 
were, the necessary furnace for separating right 
from wrong amongst such people as he ruled ; one 
character like his, prompt, energetic, just, and 
fierce, acts like a healthy storm amid the languid 
indifference of Indian life. Perhaps, like the light- 
ning and thunder, it must be left in some degree to 
irregular action ; but no greater mistake is ever 
committed than that of being afraid to trust such 
men as Outram with the control of our Indian 
affairs. He inspired his comrades, whether in the 
army or in the civil service, with his own spirit, 
and, so long as he was among them, they had the 
inestimable encouragement of a loved and trusted 
leader. 

After his Scinde experiences Outram was ap- 
pointed to the supervision of the conduct and 
affairs of the Guicowar, and in that capacity, both 
at Satara and Baroda, he exerted himself success- 
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fully to put down practices on the part of the 
English to the natives that he held to be discredit- 
able to the British name and character. When 
that portion of his duty was accomplished he went 
home on leave to England, and, it being unadvisable 
that he should be again employed in Bombay, 
where unhappy differences between him and the 
government still existed in connection with the 
Scinde quarrel with Sir C. J. Napier, on his return 
he was sent to Bengal with the highest recom- 
mendations to Lord Dalhousie. That nobleman 
was soon able to discover the extraordinary talents 
of James Outram, and he accordingly sent him to 
the Residency of Oude — a state that at that time 
was most corrupt and in a distracted condition. It 
was at length determined, when the misgovernment 
of the King of Oude became past bearing, to annex 
that territory to our dominions, and to Outram fell 
the task — perhaps more uncongenial than to any 
other man in India — of carrying out the details of 
the annexation. But he executed that measure, 
harsh as it may have seemed, with a cool judgment 
and temper that preserved the tranquillity of the 
province. As resident and commissioner in Oude, 
his conduct gained him the unqualified good 
opinion of all who knew the talent and discretion 
that mtist have been exercised to carry out this 
most difficult annexation. 

Hitherto Outram's career had been one of more 
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or less subordinate capacity; his actions had been 
indeed suggested by his own talent and knowledge 
oi human nature, but still they were under the 
control of the Hon. Board of Directors, who con- 
firmed or cancelled them just as they pleased; 
and his commands in the field had been under the 
direction of men often most inferior to him in talent ; 
but such had been the energy and power of hard 
work the man had in him, and which he could not 
control, that his health began at last to succumb, 
and, apparently unable to perform further work, he 
left India and went home to England — ^to die, as 
many thought 

But it was not so ; the hoiir came at last when 
the career that had been so animated and so 
chequered was to be concentrated in one great 
crisis, and when it was determined to send an ex- 
pedition to Persia in 1857 to curb the policy of the 
Shah, which was becoming aggressive, Outram 
seemed to recover at once from all the ills which 
appeared to be hastening him to an English grave, 
and he was appointed to the chief command, with 
the grand Havelock in a subordinate capacity, but 
yet one from which he could plan and successfully 
carry out the designs of a fertile brain. It is a 
curious item in the histories of these two great 
soldiers that they had such a high mutual opinion 
of one another as to actually choose, from amongst 
a crowd of claimants — Outram, Havelock; and 
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Havelock, Outram. Or rather it was the other 
way ; for, while the organisation of this expe- 
ditionary force was under discussion in Calcutta, 
the Commander-in-Chief, General Anson, requested 
Havelock's opinion as to the fittest man to 
command it Havelock, who was then Adjutant- 
General, at once pointed out Outram as the officer 
suited above all other men for this most important 
enterprise, and he was, on that recommendation, 
appointed to the command, with diplomatic powers 
as commissioner. A quarter of a century^s success- 
ful work in various military and governmental 
departments was not to be gainsaid, and there 
could be no doubt that he was the right man for 
the place. Havelock had known him of old, and in 
his history of the Affghan campaign had written of 
him thus : ' Captain Outram followed the fugitives 
from the 3rd to the 9th of August (1839). The 
British troops endured the greatest privations, 
having lived on parched corn for several days, their 
horses picking up scanty and indifferent forage in 
the small spots of cultivation in a mountainous 
tract. Holding cheap these difficulties, Outram 
pursued his arduous course, and traced the foot- 
steps of the Ameer by Kaloo, up the tremendous 
passes of Hajee Guk, to Bameean, leaving close 
on his right the awful eminences of Koh-i-baba, 
twenty thousand feet in height* 

The appointment was the most judicious that 
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could be made ; for while General Outram's military- 
talents qualified him to direct the operations of the 
army, his diplomatic experience eminently fitted him 
for the management of negotiations with an Orien- 
tal court. It is not unworthy of notice that our 
diplomatic relations with Persia have always been 
most successfully maintained when entrusted to a 
soldier, and, moreover, to a soldier who has served 
in India. So Outram was appointed, and, without 
any idea whatever as to who had been the real 
mover in the matter, he wrote to Lord Elphin- 
stone, proposing to place Havelock at the head of 
one of the divisions of the army, and the appoint- 
ment was made in due course. On January 31, 
1857, Outram arrived at Bushire, and, in his usual 
spirit of enterprise, he advanced at once into the 
heart of the country. The Persians were posted at 
Brasjaon, about fifty miles from Bushire, in an 
entrenched capip, defended by eighteen guns. 
The general appeared before their encampment on 
February 5, when, to the disappointment and 
chagrin of his troops, they were seen in full retreat, 
at a pace which rendered pursuit hopeless. The 
whole of their camp-equipage, grain, and munitions 
of war fell into the hands of the general, who 
reserved what he was able to carry, and destroyed 
the remainder, blowing up 36,000 pounds of 
powder. 

The force commenced its return to Bushire 
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on the evening of February 7. The enemy com- 
menced, however, an attack on the British line 
of march shortly after midnight, at the village of 
Kooshab, and the next morning suffered a signal 
defeat The troops returned to Bushire, where 
Outram was constrained to await the arrival of 
reinforcements. He had seen enough of the 
country to render it evident that the difficulties of 
the route into the interior, in the direction he had 
pursued, and the want of carriage, would render an 
advance impracticable. Outram, therefore, deter- 
mined to transfer the scene of action to the 
Euphrates, which appeared to present greater 
facilities for striking a heavy and decisive blow at 
the power of the Persians. They were known to 
have established strong fortifications at Mohumra, 
a position on the Shat-ool-Arab — the name given 
to the Euphrates after its junction vatii the Tigris. 
On the morning of March 26 Mohumra was suc- 
cessfully attacked, taken, and the whole Persian 
encampment fell into the hands of the victors, with 
sixteen guns. Three days after Mohumra an ex- 
pedition was sent one hundred miles up the 
Karoon to Ahwaz, to which the enemy was re^ 
ported as having retreated. It was successful 
beyond expectation, and the Arab tribes in the 
vicinity, who had hastened to witness the conflict, 
beheld the extraordinary spectacle of 7,000 Persian 
infantry, with five or six guns and a swarm of 
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cavalry, flying in dismay from a detachment of 
British infantry only 300 strong, aided but by a 
few steamers and gunboats on the adjacent river. 
On April 5 came news that peace had been signed 
at Paris on March 4 by the Persian ambassador ; 
and thus ended this expedition, which in the course 
of six months had cost England (chiefly through 
her Indian revenues) a . sum little short of two 
millions. The results of the Persian war were 
but small ; indeed, the demolition of the reputation 
of the Persians for courage was the chief outcome, 
but still it was a decided feather in the cap of 
Outram to be selected for the command of an 
army that might easily have been doomed to 
* alter history ' in a very marked way. 

But it was very well for the English power in 
the East that peace was made just then, for in 
India things were looking very dark. There the 
exigencies of the Crimean war had taken away 
two cavalry regiments ; four regiments of English 
infantry were in Persia with the greater part of the 
14th Light Dragoons (Prettyjohn's well-known 
regiment) ; the sepoys had been studiously taught 
that the English Raj was coming to an end through 
the efforts of Russians and Persians ; the fall of 
Kars had been announced all over the East as an 
omen of the downfall of feringhee rule, and the 
terrible Indian Mutiny of 1857 burst into full fury 
while the flower of the troops were away. In Cal- 
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cutta the civilians of the government— ever a self- 
opinionated if not a pig-headed community in 
India — treated the growing storm with the most 
contemptuous indifference, much as they are now 
treating the Wahabee exertions to promote a Jehddy 
or religious war, and it was only the British soldiers 
who really knew that the incipient mutiny was but 
the beginning of a fearful end. Lord Elphinstone^ 
however, the Governor of Bombay, was not led into 
the mire by besotted * politicals,' and, despising the 
ridicule that was freely lavished on him, he had the 
courage to fear, if we may use the term, and sent a 
pressing request to Sir James Outram to send back 
all the European troops without a moment's delay, 
the peace having been concluded. This quality, 
which we have named the * courage to fear,' is per- 
haps one of the highest and most useful gifts that 
a man in political power can have, and it cannot be 
doubted that if it had been wanting in Lord El- 
phinstone we should have had thrice the tremen- 
dous task we had to suppress the rebellion in 
India, and very possibly might have lost that great 
empire altogether. 

Let boys ever remember that daring is most 
often a mere accident of physical construction, and 
that the true hero is he who is naturally afraid, but 
makes himself do brave actions because they are 
right and good. Which is the bravest — the bull- 
dog, which cannoty constitutionally, be afraid, or 
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the highly sensitive, nervous horse, that starts at 
its own shadow, but yet will face certain death 
at times to attain its object in the hunting field or 
in battle ? 

Sir James Outram, then, sent all the English 
troops he had, except the artillery, back to India, 
and he himself landed in Bombay in July 1857; 
from that went to Calcutta to receive Lord Can- 
ning*s instructions, and was at once commissioned 
to take charge of the forces advancing to the relief 
of Lucknow. The mutiny of the Bengal troops 
was then at its height; the capital of Oude, at 
which he had been chief commissioner, was be- 
sieged, and Havelock, after making gallant and 
desperate efforts to relieve the garrison, was himself 
shut up almost powerless in Cawnpore. To give 
some idea of the position,- hopes, and enduring 
courage of the English at that time in India we 
cannot do better, perhaps, than quote a passage 
from Smiles' * Self-Help' — a work that should be in 
the hands of every boy : ' While the issue of the 
mutiny still appeared uncertain, Holkar, one of the 
native princes, consulted his astrologer for informa- 
tion. The reply was, " If all the Europeans save 
one are slain, that one will remain to fight and re- 
conquer." In their very darkest moment — even 
where, as at Lucknow, a mere handful of British 
soldiers, civilians, and women held out amidst a 
city and province in arms against them — there was 
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no word of despair, no thought of surrender* 
Though cut off from all communication with their 
friends for months, and they knew not whether 
India was lost or held, they never ceased to have 
perfect faith in the courage and devotedness of 
their countrymen, though they might be far off; 
they knew that while a body of men of English 
race held together in India, they would not be left 
unheeded to perish. They never dreamed of any 
other issue but retrieval of their misfortune and 
ultimate triumph; and if the worst came to the 
worst, they could but fall at their post and die in 
the performance of their duty.' 

With the handful of troops that could be got 
together Outram started to relieve, at Cawnpore, 
Havelock, his old subordinate, and after doing so 
it became his duty to kad the combined forces to 
the deliverance of Lucknow. But, amid the ex- 
citement of that struggle, the chivalrous habits of 
years asserted their sway in Outram's bosom and 
received their most honourable expression. He re- 
fused to deprive Havelock of the honour of com- 
pleting the work he had maintained against such 
odds ; he waived his military precedence and 
accompanied the relieving army in his civilian 
capacity only of Commissioner of Oude. The act 
was more than a graceful tribute; it could only 
have been done by one of those rare natures which 
are capable of recognising the equal abilities of 
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others and love to do them honour. For, after all, 
it is the characteristic of a noble heart to be more 
willing to obey than to rule, and rule itself assumes 
with such natures the form of obedience to a loftier 
authority. Outram's conduct to Havelock in thus 
resigning to him, though his inferior officer, the 
honour of leading the attack on Lucknow was a 
trait worthy of Sidney, and alone would justify the 
title which, as we have seen, Sir Charles J. Napier 
awarded him of ' The Bayard of India.' 

But before the arrival of the army of deliverance 
under the noble old warrior Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, afterwards Lord Clyde, Outram, in a Gene- 
ral Order, resumed his proper position as com- 
mander of the army, Havelock taking again the 
command of a division, to which he was alone 
entitled. The two generals and their forces were 
then, in turn, besieged in Lucknow, and, against 
overwhelming odds, held the Alumbagh as well as 
the Residency with the tenacity of purpose and 
dogged courage that belongs only to that nation 
* that never knows when it is beaten ' — the English. 

When Lord Clyde ultimately relieved Lucknow, 
and then withdrew to Cawnpore^ Sir James Outram 
was left to occupy the advanced position of the 
Alumbagh, where his gallantry, zeal, and ability 
contributed in no small degree to the maintenance 
of our military superiority in Oude, and to bring 
about the final submission of the Talookdars. It 

L 
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Ls a moot point whether Outram su^ested the 
splendid movement which actually effected the 
capture of Lucknow, but it is certain that he took 
a most prominent part in carrying it out. 

Outram's skill, both military and administrative, 
were taxed to the utmost, and displayed in their 
fullest capacity, during the anxious months in Oude 
that followed the relief of Lucknow, and his move- 
ments on the left bark of the Goomti led to the 
final and complete victory over the insurgents 
which came in due course of time. He i^-as made 
chief commissioner, and though he was the nian 
who had most strongly opposed the annexation of 
Oude, he was the one who did most to restore 
British rule and attach the people to it. 

In 1858 Outram was promoted for his 'eminent 
services ' to the rank of lieutenant-general, and in 
i860 he received the thanks of Parliament He 
was made a baronet, and it is not too much to say 
that the plaudits of all England were showered 
on his head ; but no honours or rewards could 
have been too high a recompense for his works 
and for his deedful life. Had such work as his 
been done in Europe, or such a fame been gained 
among comrades and subordinates, a peerage 
would have been deemed an inadequate acknow- 
ledgment. As with his fellows, however, in India, 
the achievements we have recalled were all per- 
formed in the modest discharge of ordinary duty. 
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There were political functions among his duties, 
but no political ambitions such as excite European 
society. Outram was proud to be the servant of a 
company — the Honourable East India Company 
though it was — and, like most Indian commanders, 
took service under it with single aims and simple 
expectations. 

After the mutiny he took his seat as a member 
of the supreme council of India, in Calcutta, but 
broken health forced upon him the necessity of 
returning to England in i860, where he received 
with modesty the thanks, the honours, and the 
admiration of his countrymen. But he was already 
stricken by the hand of death, and personally 
there was little enjoyment of the fame that came 
so lavishly to his share. The communities of 
India voted him a statue, founded an institution in 
his honour, and presented him with commemorative 
gifts. A banquet was given to him and his grand 
old companion in arms. Lord Clyde, by the city of 
London, and the general body of his English ad- 
mirers determined to erect a colossal statue to his 
honour, which was duly inaugurated on August 17, 
1 87 1. Amongst other valuable gifts that an ad- 
miring nation bestowed on him, was a magnificent 
dessert service in silver. 

Sir James Outram spent the winter of 1 861-2 
in Egypt, in the hopes of restoring his rapidly fail- 
ing health ; but it was of no avail, and he shifted 
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his quarteis to the south of Fiance But a worn 
life could not be re-established even there. After 
a short residence he went 00 to Paris, bat shortly 
returned to Pau in the Pyrenees, where he expired 
on March 11, 1863. His country claimed his re- 
mains, and all that was mortal of James Outram 
now lies in Westminster Abbe>\ Thanhisthereisno 
more gallant name in the whole list of distii^uished 
Indian soldiers, ^i-faile his services as a diplomatist 
and as a warrior extended over a period of forty 
years. He inas ever the generous protector of the 
dark-skinned races among whom his lot was 
cast, and set a bright example to all future 
administrators of moderation, conciliation, human- 
ity, and practical Christianity', in all his dealings 
v/ith the natives of India. 

In inaugurating the statue to Outram on the 
Thames Embankment, on August 17, Lord Halifax 
thus spoke of him whom that bronze figure likened 
and commemorated : * Humble as was his opinion 
of his own merits, he never shrank from doing that 
which he believed to be his duty. An enemy alike 
of everything that was base and mean, and of every- 
tliing that he considered overbearing or tyrannical, 
he never shrank from giving expression to those 
feelings and opinions. Feared, but still more be- 
loved by the natives, he advocated their rights and 
claims in every matter which he believed not to be 
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inconsistent with the honour and true interests of 
the Indian empire. In war fearless in action, but 
clear in judgment ; in diplomacy conciliatory and 
skilful ; as an administrator firm, independent, and 
just ; he united all the merits of the civilian and 
soldierlike elements which are so often combined 
in the Indian service. Well did he deserve that 
epithet which was applied to him by one of those 
whom he had opposed the most — " the Bayard of 
the Indian army, without fear and without re- 
proach " — and still more did he deserve the charac- 
ter given of him in an address presented on his 
return to this country — ^that " it was by such men as 
he that our Indian empire had been built up, and 
it was by such men as he that our Indian empire 
must be preserved." * 

* There is still no lack in India,* says the * Times,* 
' of either the energy, the ability, or the justice 
which animated Outram, though they may rarely 
be fused into such a unique and chivalrous mould. 
That is, perhaps, the chief of the many services he 
has rendered to his country and his profession. 
He has furnished an example to be loved, as well 
as to be admired, of all the qualities which combine 
to make the English empire possible and useful. 
He possessed the spark of fire which renders them 
animated and makes them liye alike in history and 
in the present* 
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The only inscription borne on the statue that 
overiooks the muddy waters of the Thames is the 
one word * Outram ; * it is sufficient, for — 

* the good deed, through the ages 



Living in historic pages, 
JBnghter grows and gleams immortal, 

Unconsumed by moth or rust* — Longfellow. 



HA VELOCK, 

* Havelock, a personage of an antique grandeur, 
resembling in their most beautiful and irreproach- 
able aspects the great Puritans of the seventeenth 
century, . . . surmounted everything by his reli- 
gious courage, and attained, by a single stroke, to 
glory and that immense popularity which resounds 
everywhere where the English language is spoken/ 
So wrote Count Montalembert shortly after the 
death of one of England's truest and best warriors, 
and it is only one out of the almost innumerable 
tributes that have been paid to Havelock's memory 
in the papers of every nation that possesses a daily 
literature. And not in the Old World alone were 
his singular merits recorded and held up to admi- 
ration, but all over the American continent an 
outburst of praise and appreciation proved the 
honour in which the Anglo-Saxon race esteemed 
the worthy descendant of the Danish kings who 
sternly ruled the eastern counties of England even 
before the days of Hengist and Horsa. But as 
those chiefs of old ruled through love of power and 
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lust of wealth, which the command of men gave, 
so Havelock, when, after long and patient years 
of waiting, he at last attained to rank, ruled the 
troops over whom he was placed from a sense of 
duty alone. 

Ambition he had none, but its place was sup- 
plied, and a motive given for his life, by the strict 
and unwavering idea of duty which permeated 
his whole career. A writer in the * Times ' has 
summed up his rare qualities in a few brief sen- 
tences that are well worthy of quotation : * He was 
a soldier from his youth upwards ; every thought 
of his clear mind, every emotion of his energetic 
will, for forty years had been devoted to the dis- 
charge of the duties of his profession. He had not 
attained to high rank or high command, for he had 
no family influence nor political interest at his 
back. It seemed pretty certain that he had reached 
the limits of any advancement possible under the 
circumstances of his peculiar case. . . . The great 
idea which ruled his life was to discharge his duty 
without sloth or stint. It was not very material 
to him that his capacity should ever be recognised, 
or his faithful service rewarded ; the one point was 
that his duty should be discharged, and that he 
should ever be found ready for action when sum- 
moned to the work. ... It is idle to suppose that 
any desperate effort of frantic valour would have 
achieved the results which were obtained by this 
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great soldier when the pinch arose and the pressure 
came. It was by consummate skill that Havelock 
turned the tide of battle in India ; it was by an 
intimate knowledge of the duties of his profession 
in the highest and in the minutest points. . . . 
Never was there a more glorious death than that 
of this most gallant soldier, when he sank to his 
long rest, his duty discharged to the last* 

Who, then, was this soldier of whom men of all 
nations spoke and wrote so highly ? He was an 
offspring from the vast middle-class in England, a 
cadet with no great family connections or wealth 
to push him forward, and the glorious place he will 
ever hold in history, and the undying fame that 
will ever attach to his memory, were entirely the 
result of his own unaided exertions. Let us then 
see, from the very first, what those exertions were, 
and we shall learn a valuable lesson, from which 
we may shape our own conduct in hopes of attain- 
ing similar rewards. 

Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., was 
the second son of Mr. William Havelock, a ship- 
builder of Sunderland, and was born at Ford Hall, 
Bishop Wearmouth, a suburb of that town, on 
April S, 1795. His mother was a Miss Jane Carter, 
the daughter of a solicitor of Stockton-on-Tees, 
and a lady of very ancient descent. Havelock's 
elder brother, William, and his two younger brothers, 
Thomas and Charles, likewise became soldiers, and 
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thus the military proclivities of the family are 
undeniable. Some years after the birth of our 
hero, Mr. Havelock, who had made a lai^e sum of 
money by his energy, and discretion in the ship- 
building business, bought Ingress Park, near Dart- 
ford, and while the family were living there William 
and Henry became pupils of the Rev. J. Bradley, 
who eked out his pittance as curate of Swanscombe 
by keeping a school. This seminary was some 
distance from Ingress Park, and Havelock used to 
say that one of the earliest recollections of his life 
was the pride he experienced in having a pony to 
ride over there. 

As is almost invariably the case, the charac- 
teristics of the future man were to be discerned 
by keen eyes in the schoolboy, and though 
unfortunately we have not many records of his 
doings while at Swanscombe, we have sufficient to 
show the bent of his nature. In those five years 
which he spent with Mr. Bradley a considerable 
portion of his time was devoted to the newspaper 
records of the mighty battles which Napoleon was 
waging in various parts of the continent, and read 
contemporaneously, as they were, with both ancient 
and modern history, undoubtedly encouraged that 
military taste which was so prominent a feature in 
his character. At the same time his religious 
education, if we may so speak, was scrupulously 
attended to by his excellent mother, who grounded 
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him so well in Bible history and the truths of reli- 
gion that in future life he never forgot her lessons. 
His personal courage at school was well known, 
and his high sense of honour gained him great 
praise from the other boys, and on one occasion a 
sound flogging from his master. It was thus : He 
appeared one day in school with a fine black eye, 
and steadfastly refused to tell Mr. Bradley who 
had administered it to him ; of course such contu- 
macious conduct was not to be endured, and ac- 
cordingly the future major-general was duly 'horsed ' 
and well caned. In point of fact he had been 
taking the part of a defenceless, little fellow who 
was being bullied by the ' cock ' of the school, and 
received a thrashing and the black eye in question 
for his interference. Had he told, he probably 
would have seen the * cock ' flogged in his place, 
but for that he was too honourable, preferring to 
bear the double punishment rather than sacrifice 
his principle. 

After a fair grounding at Mr. Bradley's he 
was sent with his elder brother to the Charter 
House, where he lived in the house of the head 
master. Dr. Raine. He paid close attention to 
his studies while there, and also adhered faith- 
fully to his religious exercises, though exposed to 
the childish ridicule of many silly boys, who forgot, 
or perhaps neyer knew, that it is as manly to be 
religious and good as it is to be a first-rate cricketer 
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or a famous football player. Havelock picked up 
the nickname of * Phlos * — an abbreviation of philo- 
sopher — and it stuck to him for years afterwards. 
In spite of all the small fun that was poked at him 
he actually instituted a prayer-meeting in his room, 
where he and four friends were in the habit of 
retiring. On January 6, 181 1, being home for the 
holidays, he was reading the Bible to his mother 
after breakfast, in company with his sister Jane, 
when Mrs. Havelock suddenly said, * I am very ill,' 
and fell on the floor in an apoplectic fit. The 
shock to such a warm-hearted son was terrible, but 
he did not allow it to overpower him, and for the 
remainder of the month he watched by her night 
and day, he being the only one who cduld under- 
stand her mumbled words. At the beginning of 
February he returned to school, and on the 26th 
she died. He was instantly summoned home, but 
foolishly was not told the truth, and it was not 
until he stooped down to kiss her stone-cold lips 
that he knew she was dead. This second shock 
was a fearful one indeed, and for years he did not 
get over it. Shortly afterwards he went back to 
the Charter House, but on Dr. Rainess death, in 
181 1, he became disgusted with some new rules 
that were introduced, and persuaded his father to 
take him home. 

Before leaving his school-days we will just men- 
tion the names of a few of his most noted 
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companions, who afterwards attained distinc- 
tion, with the remark that it is often found that 
where there has been one boy in a class who has 
become famous in after life, some of his compeers 
are also tolerably sure to have turned out distin- 
guished men — a pretty fair proof that good is 
infectious as well as evil, and that the force of 
example can hardly be too highly estimated. Sir 
W. Norris ; Hinds the poet ; Walpole, a worthy 
grandson of Sir Robert ; Hare, the translator of 
Niebuhr^s * Roman History;.* Connop Thirlwall, 
Bishop of St. David's ; Waddington, Dean of Dur- 
ham ; Grote, the historian of Greece ; Archdeacon 
Hale, afterwards master of the Charter House ; 
Alderman Thompson, M.P. ; Sir William Mac- 
naughten ; the Right Hon. Fox Maule ; Eastlake 
the painter, and a number of other eminent men, 
were all his contemporaries in the Charter House. 

Towards the end of 18 12 Mr. Havelock got into 
money troubles of such a serious nature that Ingress 
Park had to be sold. The family removed to Clifton, 
and Henry had to decide upon a profession. His 
mother had intended him for the law, and in 181 3 
he was entered at the Middle Temple to study 
under Chitty, the well-known special pleader, where 
he had for his companion Talfourd, who afterwards 
became famous as Sir Thomas Talfourd. In 181 5 
his brother, who was in the 43rd Regiment, came 
home after the Battle of Waterloo, and his stories 
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of a soldier's life, coupled with an unpleasantness 
that our hero had had with his father, determined 
him to become an officer, and accordingly in that 
year he obtained a commission as second lieutenant 
in the Rifle Brigade, or then 95th Regiment. He 
was twenty years of age, and took his first lessons 
in the art of war from Captain Smith, afterwards 
the Sir Harry Smith who won the battle of Aliwal 
on the Sutledge, to whose company he was posted. 
For rather more than eight years from the date of 
his first commission did Havelock energetically 
devote himself to the study of military subjects, 
which he mastered so thoroughly that years after 
he could describe, from memory alone, battles of 
Frederic the Great, Napoleon, Marlborough, and 
other great generals, as accurately as if he had 
studied them only the day before. 

Though this course of professional training was 
useless to him for many a long year, at length it 
bore good fruit in India, where his military opera- 
tions were masterpieces of tactics. Havelock thus 
made himself a proficient in strategy from a sense of 
duty alone, and his subsequent successful career is 
a sufficient proof that principle and duty will nearly 
always, sooner or later, be rewarded. During these 
years of close study he was quartered in many 
towns in the United Kingdom, and in the year 1821 
he made a walking tour, then an unusual course, 
through France, Germany, and Italy. Finding 
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home-life unlikely to show him any active service, 
he exchanged in 1823 into the 13th Regiment, then 
commanded by Sale, who afterwards became Sir 
Robert Sale, the famous defender of Jellalabad, 
and joined his new regiment at Fort William, 
Calcutta. His eldest brother, William, had also 
exchanged into the 4th Dragoons ; Charles was a 
cornet in the i6th Lancers ; and both were seeking 
in India that field for military fame that they saw 
no prospect of beholding at home. When Henry 
landed in Calcutta he was twenty-eight years of 
age, and at the bottom of the list of lieutenants. 
In person he was slight, but well knit ; he was 
rather below than above the middle height, but his 
countenance was striking to a degree — his piercing 
eye and comely features speaking plainly of force 
of character and power of brain. 

The first Burmese war was commenced in 1824, 
and Havelock embarked for Rangoon as deputy- 
assistant adjutant-general to the expedition that 
left Calcutta, but his ship was delayed, and he did 
not arrive at his destination until the place had 
been captured^ There was, however, some stockade- 
fighting still to be done, and at that Havelock took 
his turn with considerable success. In the midst 
of it, however, his feeble health broke down alto- 
gether, and a medical committee ordered him to 
Calcutta. A subsequent voyage to Bombay, and 
a visit to his brother William, then in garrison at 
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Poona with the 4th Dragoons, re-established his 
strength, and in June 1825 he was able to return 
again to Burmah, where he entered with ardour into 
whatever ser\'ices were required of him. Ever 
since he had been in the army Havelock had 
sedulously striven to promote Christian life 
amongst the soldiers, holding prayer and bible 
meetings amongst them that were appreciated by 
a few, but scoffed at by most The usefulness, 
however, of his efforts (if no higher |x>int was 
granted) became very plain during an attack that 
was made one night on an outpost of the army at 
Prome. Sir Archibald Campbell ordered out some 
men to resist the onslaught, but it turned out that 
they were suffering from the effects of a debauch 
and were, for the nonce, useless. * Call out Have- 
lock's saints, then ! ' roared Sir Archibald ; ' they 
are always sober, and can be depended on ; and 
Havelock himself is always ready.' He had no 
need to call twice ; Havelock got the men together 
at once, and the attack was repulsed almost 
directly by his men, who were as powerful in war 
as they were prayerful in peace. 

After some other rather serious engagements, 
the King of Burmah sued for peace, and Havelock 
was one of the commissioners who received from 
the * Golden Foot ' the ratification of the treaty, 
and was invested with the title of a Burmese noble- 
man by the monarch. 
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When the army was broken up and returned to 
India, Colonel (afterwards Sir) Willoughby Cotton 
selected Havelock as interpreter to accompany 
him to Cawnpore, and afterwards he became adju- 
tant of the dep6t at Chinsurah under the ^me 
commander. Here and henceforth he maintained 
a constant correspondence and' connection with the 
missionaries at Serampore — an important fact in 
the life of a man whose whole existence was an open 
profession of religion in which, indeed, his entire 
career had turned as on a pivot. He was essen- 
tially, in all times and places, a Christian glorying 
in the title, and ever active in the duties apper- 
taining to the character. While acting as adju- 
tant and afterwards, he engaged in literary work, 
and published ' The Campaigns in Ava ' — a book 
of great military merit, but unappreciated in India, 
where its author pined in obscurity for some eleven 
years, finding his only solace in a conscientious 
performance of his dull routine duties. On 
February 9, 1829, he was married to Miss Hannah 
Shepherd, the youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Marshman, and for twenty-nine years lived, as far 
as marriage was concerned, in unalloyed happiness 
-—the best of husbands, the best of fathers, and a 
standing example of rectitude to all who knew 
him. 

A singular and characteristic proof of his un- 
swerving adherence to the principles of duty is 

M 
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told about his wedding day. On that morning he 
was called to attend a Court of Inquiry to be held 
at noon at Fort William ; no persuasions of his 
friends would induce him to excuse himself, as he 
might readily have done, so the marriage was 
performed at an early hour, he went up to Calcutta 
to attend to the duty, and returned in the after- 
noon to his bride. That was done from a sense of 
duty of the highest nature, and is well worthy of 
being imprinted on the minds of all, both young 
and old. A tenth part of his income had always 
been set aside for charitable and religious objects, 
and though many would have given up the practice 
on marriage, and have been amply justified in doing 
so, Havelock would not — thus evincing a tenacity of 
go0d purpose that could not be gainsaid. To the 
annoyance of many of his friends, he, about the 
time of his marriage, joined the Baptist denomina- 
tion, and ever afterwards adhered to its tenets with 
scrupulous exactness. In 1831 he returned to his 
regiment, still a subaltern, and for some time was 
very straitened in his means. Again came a period 
of strict attention to dull regimental duty, and of 
training of some men of his own regiment in the 
way of religion — a course that excited no little 
opposition and ill-feeling in the minds of his 
brother officers. ' I know nothing about Baptists,' 
said Colonel Sale, in his rough way, on one occa- 
sion, * but I wish the whole regiment were Baptists, 
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for their names are never in the defaulter's book, 
and they are never in the lock-up.* Lord Hardinge 
also said of Havelock, \He is every inch a soldier, 
an J every inch a Christian.* 

In the year 1838, at the mature age of forty- 
three, Havelock got his captaincy ; in the same 
year the Affghan war broke out, and he took a 
prominent part in the glorious operations of that 
war as a staff officer, and in 1840 hurried down to 
Calcutta to prepare for publication his * Personal 
Narrative * of the proceedings — a work that fell 
still-born from the press. Again he went to 
Cabul, was with Sale in his terrible march through 
the .Khoord Cabul Pass, returned with despatches 
to Sir W. Macnaghten and General Elphinstone, 
who remained in Cabul, and then again joined Sir 
Robert Sale, who advanced through those terrible 
passes, fighting every inch of his way with hordes of 
native warriors who were concealed in every crevice 
on either side, and at length reached Jellalabad, after 
unheard-of hardships and dangers. The sufferings 
that the troops went through when shut up in that 
wretched place were indeed fearful, were greatly 
aggravated by mental torture of the most wearying 
kind, and the whole course of the events is of such 
thrilling interest that we can strongly recommend 
all our readers to procure Kaye's vivid description, 
and study in detail his narrative of British endu- 
rance and British pluck. Havelock, as usual, was 

M % 
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foremost in every duty, always ceady with: sound' 
counsel and personal supervision; and: whether im 
the field or in the council-chamber, proved himsdf; 
a first-class soldier and a judicious adviser; while 
his defeat of Akbar Khan in. the : open fidd was as 
brilliant a feat of arms as has ev.er been performei 
Jellalabad was finally relieved on April 16, 1842, 
by an army under General Pollock, and Havelock. 
was soon after appointed deputy-adjutant-general 
of the infantry division, and won the battle: of 
IstalifT by his own able manoeuvring, for which 
General M*CaskilI, who was nominally in command 
of the expedition, received the Cross of the Bath, 
while Havelock got nothing. In October of the 
same year the army returned to India, after its 
four years' arduous but useless campaign in 
Affghan, bearing with it Havelock, who had gained 
little but honour for his splendid conduct. 

In October 1843 the Gwalior campaign com- 
menced, and Havelock was placed on the staff of 
Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough as Persian 
interpreter ; but his services were more military 
than civil, and in the battles with those hardy 
warriors, the Mahrattas, he exhibited skill, talent, 
and a daring bravery beyond all praise. 

It must not be supposed that because he was a 
religious and God-fearing man he was at all of the 
milk-and-water school — it was quite the contrary, 
and his conduct when an incipient mutiny showed 
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itself amongst the Sepoys at the close of the 
Gwalior campaign was stern and relentless. He 
urged the decimation <of the mutinous corps — in 
other words, the shooting down of an immense 
number of men — and, harsh as that advice may- 
appear^ there seems to be little doubt that had 
it been adopted the horrors of the great Indian 
mutiny of 1857 would never have occurred. The 
weak conduct of the Government led the native 
soldiers to fancy that the English were afraid of 
them, and that feeling grew stronger and stronger 
till it culminated in the fearful revolt that nearly 
overturned our power in India. 

June 1845 ssLW the commencment of the first 
Sikh war:; Eerozepore, Moodkee, and Ferozesha 
were strategical points of the greatest importance, 
and at the furious battles at the latter places, Have- 
lock was Sir Hugh Cough's right-hand man, and 
contributed no little to the complete victories ob- 
tained at tremendous cost At Moodkee he had 
two horses shot under him, was exposed in every 
way more than the majority of his companions, 
and lost many a brave comrade, including Sir 
Robert Sale and Major Broadfoot. At Aliwal 
Sir Harry Smith gained a famous victory, and 
Sobraon, where Havelock had another horse shot 
under him, terminated the campaign, and placed 
tihe Punjaub at our disposal. 

Early in 1846 the deputy-adjutant^generalship 
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of Bombay became vacant, and at Lord Hardinge's 
solicitation Havelock was appointed to it The 
second Sikh war cost the life of Colonel William 
Havelock — a blow most severely felt by the subr 
jcct of our memoir, whose only consolation was 
that his brother died a soldier's death charging at 
the head of his dragoons. The campaign went on 
to a satisfactory result, but though Havelock tried 
his best to be allowed to take part in it, he was 
disappointed, and remained in Bombay chafing at 
his forced inaction. 

But now came a time when the hardships of war 
with the trials of a deadly climate took effect on 
a constitution naturally feeble; he had been twenty- 
six years away from his native country, and it 
became absolutely necessary for him to proceed to 
England, which he did in the year 1849, and re- 
turned to Bombay in 185 1. Of his enjoyments 
with his family and old friends at home and on the 
continent, of his interesting, instructive and often 
touching correspondence, we have no space to tell, 
but for these and other close particulars of this 
great and good man we must refer any readers 
who may wish to make his noble character a study 
to Marshman's * Memoirs,' which will be found full 
of satisfying matter connected with Havelock's 
career. On his return to India he was appointed 
adjutant-general, with the brevet rank of colonel, 
made a professional tour with the commander-in- 
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chief, General Anson, who found him, as all others 
had found him, devoted to duty, and useful beyond 
measure from his talent, energy, and knowledge 
of all military affairs. His letters to Mrs. Havelock 
at this time are very pathetic, based on sound 
religious feelings, and hopeful of a happy meeting 
— never to take place in this world. 

At the beginning of 1 85 7 Havelock embarked with 
the expedition to Persia in command of a division ; 
but before that he had, at General Anson's request, 
pointed out Outram as the fittest man to take the 
chief-leadership of the entire army of attack. So 
eager was Havelock to take up his new appoint- 
ment that he made the arduous journey from Agra 
to Bombay between the 12th and 26th of January, 
and arrived at Bushire on February 15. In the 
course of six months the Persians were disgrace- 
fully beaten wherever they showed themselves, and 
the plans of this brief and very successful cam- 
paign were, in a great measure, the actual work of 
Havelock, or at least the suggestions of his talent. 
The expedition returned to Bombay by piecemeal, 
but as rapidly as possible, at the urgent request of 
Lord Elphinstone, the governor, who was seriously 
alarmed at the threatening attitude the Sepoys had 
• maintained, while the officials at Calcutta affected 
to despise and laugh it down. 

The origin of the mutiny we cannot afford space 
' to go into, but we may briefly say that disaffection 
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amongst the native soldiers bacj been growing for 
years, that they had been taught that -the English 
were beaten by the Russians i^ the Crimea (the 
fall of Kars led to this report), ^nd that the Per- 
sians would occupy the greater part of the English 
troops, and thus ensure an easy conquest for the 
mutineers. The question of the cartridges they 
were asked to use, being greas^ with fat rtheir 
religion forbade them to touch, was a mere fliiQsy 
excuse for commencing the rebeUion — the 4^ue 
cause being a complete and welWeveloped plot to 
drive the English entirely from India ancj set up a 
native Raj, 

Havelock landed at Bombay on May .29th, 
heard the 'astounding news,* as :he de3cribed 
it, * that the native regiments had fnutini.ed at 
Meerut, Ferozepore, and Delhi, and that tl>e fortress 
of Delhi, one of the few we possessed in India^ was 
in the hands of the inilitary insurgents, while dis- 
affection seemed to be spreading throughout the 
upper provinces.* And then all the fine gifts of ttie 
man came into play, his noble character revealed 
itself as it had never been revealed before, he;, 
ignored self-considerations at once, he threw away 
from him all ideas of honour^ to be obtained or of 
wealth to be gained, and sat down to jconsuljt in, 
what way his services woyld be of the greatest 
possible use to his country. With many men the 
first questioo would have been, * What cpmmaiwi 
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can I have? W^ierewill be thescene of the great- 
est honour ? Where shall I attract niost notice, or 
be able to push myself forward most ? ' With 
Havelock it was otherwise.; he felt that he would 
be of more use in Calcuttgi than anywhere else, and 
at once embarked for that port, was wrecked on 
the coast of Ceylon, and finally made his way to 
Madras and .thence on to Calcutta, with Sir Patrick 
Grant, who had been ordered to tak^ the active 
duties of Commander-in-Chief vice General Anson, 
who had died of cholera at Umballa. But eyeo on 
the voyage Havelock was engaged in his country's 
service in drawing up a memorandunj ,regarding 
the repression of the mutiny, which was as perfect 
as it icould be, considering the slight infofmatipn at 
the writer's command. In it he advocated the 
most relentless measures towards the mutinied 
Sepoys, and there can be little doubt that if it had 
been acted on it would have saved an immense 
amount of the subsequent horrors and miseries 
that arose. He advocated the immediate formation 
of a moveable column to restore British [Supremacy 
in the revolted districts, and on Havelock's arrival 
in Calcutta he was appointed to the comniand of 
such a force. It was formed at Allahabad, and 
consisted of the 64th Regiment, the 78th H^h- 
landers, and some other troops. Havelock's orders 
were, to quell all disturbances at Allahabad, and 
then to lose not a moment iij supporting Sir Henry 
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Lawrence at Lucknow and Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
Cawnporc ; and that he should take prompt 
measures for dispersing and utterly destroying all 
mutineers and insurgents.' He was given carte 
blancJic as to his actual movements, and started at 
once for the theatre of his operations. 

To give a detail of how Havelock nobly fulfilled 
the allotted task would take volumes, and here we 
can trace only the merest outline of his more impor- 
tant deeds in hopes of exciting in our youthful 
readers a wholesome thirst for further information 
on the subject that will lead to careful study of this 
great soldier's greatest deeds. Havelock, then, 
marched out of Allahabad on July 7, 1857, to the re- 
capture of Cawnpore — that dreadful charnel-house 
of the English men, women, and children, who were 
brutally massacred on June 27 — with only 1,000 
English soldiers, all told, six miserably equipped 
old store guns, drawn by feeble undersized bullocks, 
and no cavalry with the exception of eighteen 
volunteers — mostly the youngest officers of the 
mutinied Sepoy regiments — and 130 Sikhs, who had 
subsequently to be sent to the right about as they 
showed manifest signs of disaffection. The English 
troops were made up of portions of the 64th, of the 
78th (Highlanders), of the 84th, and of the ist 
Madras Fusiliers. He took with him his son Henry 
as aide-de-camp, and an Intelligence Department 
of native spies and scouts that was of the greatest 
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possible advantage, and without which his handful 
of men would have- been utterly useless. 

It was a wretched command for a tried soldier of 
ability, but it was his first independent one^ and that 
little fact put such a large heart into the man as 
made him feel assured of ultimate success. But 
Cawnpore after the massacre was completely in 
the rebels' hands, so that Havelock diverged from 
his line to form a junction with a small force of 
400 English and 300 Sikhs under Major Renaud, 
after which on July 12 he won the battle of Fut- 
tehpore against immense odds under the command 
of the Nana Sahib in person. That was the first 
action since the outbreak that the English had 
gained, and it brought the first ray of hope to the 
minds of many fellow-countrymen scattered in 
various parts of India. His letter to his wife, 
announcing the successful engagement, is trium- 
phant in tone but mingled with the deepest grati- 
tude to God. As well as great loss to the enemy, 
the battle resulted in the capture of eleven guns of 
large calibre, which were adopted to replace the 
old ones brought up from Allahabad, which were 
then blown up as useless. The volunteer cavalry 
had behaved nobly in the battle, and a writer who 
witnessed their brilliant achievements thus refers 
to these fine youths : ' New to the country, new to 
the service, unaccustomed to " roughing it," brought 
up in every luxury, and led to believe that on their 
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arrival in India they would have the same, these 
young officers willingly threw themselves into the 
thick of the work, often without a tent oricover o( 
any sort to shelter them from the rain .or .sun, witb 
bad provisions and hard work. Side by .side with 
the privates they took their turn of dirty, and side 
by side with them they fought, were wounded, and 
some of them died. When we got into Lucknonr, 
and they were useless as cavalry, they (Cheerfully 
took the musket, and night and day, at one (^ tiie 
most important posits, did sentry-duty with the 
men. Well and nobly they did their duty; and 
proud may those boys be when they point to the 
medal on their breasts and say, •** I won this while 
serving as a private in the field ! ""* 

What a fine character, then, had those youths 
won for Uiemselves, and what a noble example 
they have left to English lads of all timei At 
Aong the rebels were again routed with great loss, 
Havelock pressed forward, and at the Pandoo 
Nuddee, or river, the same day, utterly defeated 
them a second time, and camped at night on the 
same side of the stream as Cawnpore lay. On 
the i6th, after a march of twenty-three miles, on one 
of the hottest -days of the hot season, Havelock at- 
tacked the Nana Sahib, who had 5/xx> men and e^ht 
guns posted in an immensely strong position just at 
the entrance to (jiwnpore, and completely defeated 
him with immense loss, bpt wa$ unable to enter 
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the town owing' to^ nightfall,c and the next dky it 
was found- that 21a English, wonien and children, 
who had been saved from the second, massacre,, 
were murdered by the ordersr of the atmcious Nana. 
Sahib- The rage and horror of the soldiers when 
they came to the large room, swimming in blood, 
where the women had been confined, and to the 
well that was choked with their bodies, was; some- 
thing fearful ; and it is told of the Highlanders that, 
finding the body of a murdered woman (supposed 
to be Miss Wheeler's), they cut the hair off her 
head, sent some home to the family, counted: the 
remainder, and swore that for every one hair a 
native life should be taken. Certain excesses that 
subsequently took place may be traced to. this 
event. Cawnpore was a splendid victory; it was 
won against overwhelming odds >;. in fact, against 
impossible odds, considering the. military training 
of the sepoys, and was entirely due to the fine 
generalship of Havelock (the results of years of 
study from his youth), backed up by the indomi- 
table pluck and endurance of overmarched English- 
men, fainting almost, when the fight began, from 
want of food and rest, and from the tremendous 
power of the sua Well might Havelock be proud 
of* his victory on that great day ! 

The General had no sooner arrived at Cawnpore 
than he heard of the death of the glorious Sir Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow, whom he was now about to 
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march to relieve. Sir Henry was mortally wounded 
by a shell, assembled his officers, and dictated to 
them complete instructions for the defence of the 
Residency, and wound up that document with 
directions that no inscription should be placed on 
his tomb but tliis : * Here lies Henry Lawrence, 
who tried to do his duty. May God have mercy 
on him ! * This news, coupled with the information 
that the Nana had occupied Bithoor with forty-five 
guns and 5,000 men, depressed even the brave 
Havelock ; and, sitting with his son at dinner on 
the 17th, he appeared to give way to deep gloom. 
Suddenly his strong sense of duty and his belief 
in the justice of the cause restored the buoyancy 
of his spirits ; with a cheerful air he exclaimed, 
' If the worst comes to the worst, we can but die 
with our swords in our hands ; * and, after that, the 
* dark hour * left him never to return. Steps were 
taken for provisioning Cawnpore, an entrenchment 
was formed for its protection, some 227 men were 
added to Havelock's little force, and on July 25 he 
crossed the Ganges into Oude, preparatory to an 
advance on Lucknow. On the 29th he came on 
the enemy very strongly posted at the town of 
Onao, defeated him with the 4oss of 300 rebels 
and 15 guns ; marched forward six or seven miles 
and gained another decisive victory at Busseerut- 
gunge, where the troops bivouacked for the night ; 
but Havelock had not done his work, and rode 
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a considerable distance into the country to select 
an advance-post for his cavalry ; as he returned to 
the bivouac the faint and weary soldiers caught a 
glimpse of him, and at once raised a shout, * Clear 
the' way for the General!' A bright smile stole 
over the features of the old chief as he exclaimed, 
'You have done that well already, men.' This 
unexpected compliment electrified the troops, and 
a shout of ' God bless the General ! * rang through 
the worn ranks. 

With the fixed intention of preparing for an 
advance on Lucknow, Havelock fell back on Mun- 
gulwar for reinforcements, which, however, made 
him (on account of losses in battle and by cholera) 
no stronger than he had been before. On August 4 
he won the second battle of Busseerutgunge, but 
the almost entire want of cavalry again prevented, 
as it had in all his previous engagements, the due 
results of his victory being obtained. But he felt 
more and more that it would risk all the ground 
the English had won if he advanced to Lucknow 
without his hands being strengthened ; and again, 
to his own bitter regret, he fell back on Mungulwar, 
and finally, on not getting any support, had to 
retire into Cawnpore again — first fighting and 
winning the battle of Boorhiya with a loss of 32 
men as against more than 300 rebels shot down or 
bayoneted at their guns. The rebels were badly 
beaten at Bithoor on August 16 by the little army 
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which left Cawnpore for the purpose, and on the 
17th it returned again to. its old quarters, where 
cholera was making fearful ravages amongst both 
officers and men. On that day the following Order 
was issued by Havelock, and it possesses a sad 
interest as being the last that came from his pen : 
* The Brigadier-General congratulates the troops 
on the result of their exertions in the combat of 
yesterday. The enemy were driven, with the loss 
of 250 killed and wounded, from one of the strong- 
est positions in India, which they obdurately de- 
fended. They were the flower of the mutinous 
soldiery, flushed with the successful defection at 
Saugor and Fyzabad ; yet they stood only one 
short hour against a handful of soldiers of the State, 
whose ranks had been thinned by sickness and the 
sword. May the hopes of treachery and rebellion 
be ever thus blasted ! and if conquest can now be 
achieved under the most trying circumstances, what 
will be the triumph and retribution of the time 
when the armies from China, from the Cape, and 
from England, shall sweep through the land ? 
Soldiers, in that moment your labours, your priva- 
tions, your sufferings, and your valour will not be 
forgotten by a grateful country. You will be ac- 
knowledged to have been the stay and prop of 
British India in the time of her severest trial.' 

Thus ended Havelock's first, and also his last, 
entirely independent command. This campaign, 
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of only a month and a few days, has few, if any, 
parallels in the warlike history of nations. It was 
carried on under a deadly sun, or in torrents of rain, 
without tents as a rule, always without bedding, 
with miserably inadequate supplies of food and 
other necessaries, with feeble numbers, constantly 
decreasing from sword or disease, against tremen- 
dous odds, and without any hopes whatever of 
succour or support if once defeated. In that time 
this outline of an army division — it really was not 
more — won nine stricken battles against troops 
disciplined and armed like themselves, and with all 
the enormous advantages of being in their own 
country. And the ruling spirit of the whole was 
Havelock, without whom, it is hardly too much to 
say, those few soldiers would have never earned the 
title they deserved so well, of * Havelock s Ironsides.' 
Even with the scanty reinforcements that joined 
the force, it never exceeded 1,400 British ; but it 
was not the men, it was the general, who com- 
manded victory. 

On August 13, Sir CoHn Campbell (afterwards 
Lord Clyde) arrived from England to take the 
supreme command in India, and shortly afterwards 
Sir James Outram, the chief commissioner of Oude, 
in virtue of his position, became head of Havelock's 
division, which was again preparing for the relief 
of Lucknow, though sadly in need of reinforcements 
merely to hold their own — being, in fact, shut up 
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and almost besieged in Lucknow for neariy a 
month by the hordes of rebels swarming around 
them on all sides. Sir James Outram arrived at 
Cawnpore on September 1 5 with sufficient men to 
make up the entire force to 2,500 (still without any 
cavalry except the handful of volunteer horse); 
and the next day issued his celebrated Order, in 
which he nobly resigned to Havelock the command, 
thus consenting to serve under his inferior officer. 
The Ganges was crossed by the united forces on 
the 1 6th, a brilliant action was fought at Mungulwar 
and another at Busscerutgunge (the third that had 
been won at the latter place), the enemy flying with 
great precipitation towards Lucknow, neglecting 
in their hasty cowardice to destroy the bridges over 
the river Sye. On the 23rd Havelock and Outram 
came in sight of the strong position the enemy — 
10,000 in number, with 1,500 cavalry in addition — 
occupied at the Alumbagh, a pleasure-garden of 
Lucknow, attacked it with great fury, and drove 
the enemy back into the city with a severe loss 
in men and guns. Havelock thus gained a firm 
base from which his future operations, to relieve 
the besieged English under Colonel Inglis in the 
Residency, were projected. Animated by the 
glorious news that Delhi had fallen on the 14th, 
the troops were in high spirits when they advanced 
on the morning of September 25, 1857, to the 
attack on the Charbagh, by which route they were 
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finally to relieve the Residency. The details of this 
glorious day we are utterly powerless to narrate 
in this brief sketch, but must refer any youthful 
readers, who may wish to know the true story of 
the daring deeds done, to the larger works on the 
subject that have been published. Suffice it to say, 
that the fighting was desperate at the very com- 
mencement ; desperate in the winding, narrow streets 
of the city, choked as they were with baggage and 
with dead and wounded men ; and finally, most 
desperate of all, just before nightfall, when the 
generals (poor Neil was shot dead a few yards off) 
gained the Residency with the greater portion of 
the troops, amidst the deafening cheers of the little 
half-starved garrison. It was a fearful fight, and 
one that will live for ever in the annals of war. 
The losses were fearful also, but the reward was 
very great. On the 26th Sir James Outram re- 
sumed his proper position of commander-in-chief 
of the army of relief; and Havelock, without a 
murmur, and with that true calmness and nobility 
of soul which the willing performance of duty must 
ever brings fell back into his own subordinate 
position, and from that day until his death he 
cheerfully obeyed where before he had commanded. 
But the relievers were now blockaded in the 
Residency as well as the relieved, and six weeks 
of confinement, insufficient food and clothing, and 
constant harassing duty, before the approach of 
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Sir Colin Campbell, told seriously on the war- 
worn Havelock, and eventually killed him. On 
November 14 Sir Colin Campbell advanced from 
the Alumbagh, and on the 17th, after much dread- 
ful fighting, a junction was effected, and Lucknow 
finally relieved. The meeting of the generals has 
been commemorated in a glorious picture, but there 
was one touching scene we should much like to see 
illustrated by the painter's art. In passing the 
Motee-Mahal to greet Sir Colin Campbell on his 
victory, Havelock encountered amongst the relievers 
some soldiers of his old regiment, the 5 3rd, who 
cheered the gallant old general from the very 
bottom of their hearts ; he spoke to them ' in that 
concise and soul-stirring language for which he was 
so well known to the soldiers,' and after turning 
to pass on, a shell dropped near him, bounded 
against a wall, and burst at his feet ; he was dashed 
to the ground, his old comrades rushed to pick him 
up, and were delighted beyond measure to find him 
quite unhurt. Another striking subject for a pic- 
ture would be Havelock near the same place calmly 
going on with his duty of detailing strategical 
points to Sir Colin Campbell, while Lieut. Hargood 
was whispering to him that his darling son Harry 
had been shot down, and was then lying, in a place 
where there was a perfect downpour of shot and 
3hell, and no cover whatever. 

Havelock learned from Sir Colin Campbell that 
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he had been made a K.C.B., but he only enjoyed 
the distinction in this life for a few brief days. On 
November 20 he was attacked with diarrhoea, which 
would not yield to treatment; on the 21st he 
suffered severely when being moved in a doolie to 
the Dilkoosha ; and on the 22nd he calmly assured 
those around him that his time had come. He 
would allow no one to attend on him but his 
wounded son, and remained very calm and com- 
posed, repeatedly whispering, * I die happy and 
contented.* At one time he called his son to him 
and said, * See how a Christian can die ! * In the 
afternoon, Sir James Outram went down to the 
miserable privates' tent where the fast-fading war- 
rior lay inside a doolie ; and Havelock, in reply to 
his sorrowing questions, said, * I have for forty years 
so ruled my life that when death came I might face 
it without fear/ Grand words for a man to be able 
to speak when lying on the threshold of the House 
of Death, but not more grand than the calm resig- 
nation with which, at half past nine on the morning 
of November 24, 1857, ^e passed away into the 
presence of his God. 

Truly a noble death — fit ending to a noble life ; 
and we cannot part from that rude couch, in a rude 
tent, where that dutiful man lay down to die with 
the bullets still whistling all around, without saying 
to each of our youthful readers, ' Go thou and do 
likewise ! ' 
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THE * FATHER OF ENGLISH GEOLOGY.' 

The events of the life of William Smith, whom 
Professor Sedgwick hailed as a * great original dis- 
coverer,' and the ' Father of English Geology/ and 
the progress and success of his scientific researches, 
are faithful and interesting exponents of the 
times m which he lived. His discoveries were due 
to sagacity and habits of observation operating on 
the circumstances in which he was placed, rather 
than to the accidental concurrence of extraordinary 
phenomena with surpassing stretch of intellect. 
They \yere but the effect of combining ideas which 
none had combined before, but which could not 
have remained disunited many years later than 
the date of Mr. Smith's labours. A just account 
of these labours is therefore essential to the history 
of English Geology. 

The ancestors of William Smith — according to 
'his nephew and pupil, John Phillips, F.R.S., F.G.S.,' 
who was also his biographer, and whose ipsissima 
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verba we occasionally adopt in the course of this 
memoir — were a race of farmers, who owned small 
tracts of land, and had been settled in Oxfordshire 
and Gloucestershire for many generations ; and he 
himself was born at Churchill, a village in the 
former county, on March 23, 1769, the year which 
gave birth to Cuvier. His father, who was *a very 
ingenious mechanic,' died before William was eight 
years old ; and the education of the latter, as has 
been the case with so many men of eminence and 
usefulness, devolved upon his mother, who was a 
woman of great ability, judiciousness, gentleness, 
and charity. The boy did not pay uninterrupted 
attention even to such means of instruction as were 
afforded at the village school ; but he was already 
a student of nature, and had discovered texts in the 
stones where he was afterwards to find sermons. 
From his father*s eldest brother— to whom, after his 
mother's second marriage, he had principally to 
look for protection, and to a portion of whose 
property he was heir — he, with great difficulty, wrung, 
by repeated entreaty, money for the purchase of a 
few books fit to instruct a boy in the rudiments of 
geometry and surveying. * But the practical farmer 
was better satisfied when the youth manifested an 
intelligent interest in the processes of draining and 
improving land ; and there is no doubt that young 
William profited in after-life for the experience, if 
it may be so called, which he gathered in his 
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boyhood while accompanying his relative (" old 
William ") over his lands at Over Norton.* 

Young William had the advantage of a memory 
which may be said to have been almost splendidly 
tenacious ; * whatever he saw, was remembered for 
ever.' In 1783, and from this time to 1787, the 
youth, without instruction or sympathy, prosecuted 
irregularly, but with ardour and success, the studies 
to which his mind was awakened. He began to 
draw, attempted to colour, became tolerably versed 
in the geometry and calculations then thought 
sufficient for engineers and surveyors ; and, by these 
acquirements, so strongly recommended himself to 
Mr. Edward Webb, an ingenious surveyor and 
mechanician, that he was received into that gentle- 
man's family as his assistant. This was the critical 
moment ; from this event flowed all the currents of 
his useful life. * I admired,' says Mr. Smith, *the 
talent of my master, his placid and ever unruffled 
temper, and his willingness to let me get on, for I 
required no teaching.' 

This position introduced William Smith to con- 
siderable experience as a surveyor, and in the 
course of his business he traversed in continual 
activity the oolitic lands of Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire, the lias clays and red marls of 
Warwickshire, visited (1788) the Salperton tunnel 
on the Thames and Severn Canal, and (1790) 
examined the soils and circumstances connected with 
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a * boring for coal in the new forest, opposite the 
Sitae alehouse at Plaitford.' One of the first things 
he seriously pondered in his various journeys in 
Oxfordshire and the adjoining counties, was the 
position of the various soils and strata that attracted 
his attention on the lands which he surveyed or 
traversed, and especially the position of the * red 
earth * in regard to the lias and superincumbent 
rocks. The minute surveys of various collieries — 
Mearn's colliery in the parish of High Littleton, 
and others — which he was called upon to conduct 
in the course of his business in 1792 and 1793, 
enriqhed his experience ; and even at this early 
period, when he was only twenty-three years of age, 
he seems to have contemplated making a model of 
strata of the earth. This last circumstance is au- 
thenticated by the following curious memoranda, 
dated June 15, 1793 : — * Proposals toward making 
a model of the strata of the earth, &c., in a coal 
country. 

' Make a model of the strata of the earth and 
coal at High Littleton, of the same materials 
of which they are composed, reduced to scale and 
placed in the same order in which they are found 
in sinking of pits ; make a section of it. N.B. 
Red ground and other soft materials may be mixed 
up with gum water or some kind of glutinous 
substance. 

*A model of strata at High Littleton, Somerset, 
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made of the same materials of which red stratum is 
composed, arranged in the same order as nature 
has placed them, and divided into sections, that 
may be taken apart to explain the method of mining 
for coal. 

* The grays may be in pieces stuck together with 
gum, which will represent the water found in the 
joints. 

*The brooks above ground may be filled with 
gum, which will be a good representative of water.* 

About this period, projects for new canals, ac- 
companied by new schemes for conquering ine- 
qualities of level — inclined planes, caissons, and 
locks of various kinds — were actively canvassed, 
and Mr. Smith seized the occasion to procure 
instruments, to extend his reading, and otherwise 
to qualify himself for the professional honours and 
emoluments which seemed within his reach. Hence- 
forth he joined with tolerable compactness the 
decisions of an engineer to the enquiries of a 
geologist. While occupied in levelling for a pro- 
posed canal in 1793, he observed that all the rocky 
masses forming the substrata of the country were 
not laid horizontally, but were gently inclined to 
the east and south-east, so as to successively 
terminate at the surface, and thus to ' resemble, on 
a large scale, the ordinary appearance of superposed 
slices of bread and butter.' He observed further 
that the red sandstones and marls, above the coal 
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measures passed below the lias, provincially termed 
lias clay and limestone ; that these again passed 
underneath the sands, yellow limestones, and clays 
that form the table-land of the Cotteswold Hills, 
while they in turn plunged beneath the great 
escarpment of chalk that runs from the coast of 
Dorsetshire northward to the Yorkshire shores of 
the German Ocean. With that singular precision 
of geologic vision for which he was remarkable, he 
observed yet more minutely that such formation of 
clay, sand, or limestone held to a very great extent 
its own peculiar suite of fossils. The * snakestones ' 
{Ammonites) of the lias were different in form and 
ornament from those of the inferior oolite ; and the 
shells of the latter, again, differed from those of 
the Oxford clay, cornbrash, and Kimmeridge clay. 
' Pondering much on these things,' says the 
' Saturday Review,'* * he came to the then unheard- 
of conclusion that each formation had been in its 
turn a sea-bottom, in the sediments of which lived 
and died marine animals now extinct, many of 
them specially distinctive of their own epochs in 
time. 

* Here, indeed, was a discovery — made, too, by a 
man utterly unknown to the scientific world, and 
having no pretension to scientific lore. He spoke 
of it constantly to his friends, and at breakfast used 

* July 3, 1858. Article entitied 'Geological Surveys in Great 
Britain and her Dependencies.' 
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to illustrate the subject with layers of bread and 
butter, placed with outcropping edges to represent 
the escarpments that mark the superposition of the 
strata. He talked of it wherever he went — at canal 
boards, county meetings, agricultural associations, 
and Woburn sheepshearings — and once much asto- 
nished a scientific friend and clergyman at Bath, 
by deranging the zoological classification of his 
cabinet of fossils, and rapidly re-arranging them all 
in stratigraphical order: — "These came from the 
blue lias, these from the overlying sand and free- 
stone, these from the fuller's-earth, and these from 
the Bath building-stones." A new and unexpected 
light was thrown on the whole subject, and thence- 
forth the Rev. Benjamin Richardson became his 
disciple and warmest advocate. But '* Strata Smith" 
was too obscure and unscientific to be at once re- 
ceived as an apostle by the more distinguished 
geologists of the day. Could a country land-sur- 
veyor pretend to teach them something more than 
was known to Werner and Hutton } He might 
preach about strata and their fossils through the 
length and breadth of England, but the structure of 
the earth was not to be unravelled in this unlearned 
manner. Established geologists therefore pooh- 
poohed him, and it took many a long year before 
his principles, working their way, took effect on the 
geologic mind. This . long-delayed result was 
chiefly due to the discrimination of Doctor Fitton, 
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and the first geologists of the day learned from 
a busy land-surveyor that superposition of strata 
is inseparably connected with the succession of life 
in time. The grand vision indulged in by the old 
physicist Hook was at length realised, and it was 
indeed possible " to build up a terrestrial chronology 
from rotten shells " embedded in the rocks. Now 
there could be no mistake that the time had 
arrived to do him honour, and through Sedgwick, 
the President of the Geological Society, William 
Smith was presented (1831) with the Wollaston 
medal, and hailed as " The Father of English 
Geology," and, his reputation still further ripening, 
he was ultimately created LL.D. by the University 
of Oxford. 

' But during all this time he did not confine 
himself to the promulgation of his doctrines by 
words alone. By incessant journeys to and ffo, on 
foot and on horseback, in gigs, chaises, and on the 
tops of stage coaches, he traversed the length and 
breadth of the land ; and, maturing his knowjedge 
of the rocks, constructed the first geological map 
of England. It was a work so masterly in concep- 
tion and so correct in general outline, that in prin- 
ciple it served as a basis not only for the production 
of later maps of the British Islands, but for geo- 
logical maps of all other parts of the world, 
wherever they have been undertaken ; and thus the 
faintly expressed hope of Lister (1863) was accom- 
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plished, that if such and such soils and the under- 
lying rocks were mapped, " something more might 
be comprehended from the whole, and from every 
part, than I can possibly foresee." In the apart- 
ments of the Geological Society, Smith's map may 
yet be seen — a great historical document, old and 
worn, calling for renewal of its faded tints. Let 
anyone conversant with the subject compare it with 
later works on a similar scale, and he will find that 
in all essential features it will not suffer by the 
comparison — the intricate anatomy of the Silurian 
rocks of Wales and the North of England by 
Murchison and Sedgwick being the chief additions 
made to his great generalisations/ 

The map thus deservedly eulogised was the 
result of twenty years' incessant labour, and of 
visits and journeys to nearly every district of the 
kingdom possessed of any geological significance. 
In order to prosecute his enquiries, and to collect 
the extensive series of facts and observations requi- 
site for his purpose, Mr. Smith was obliged to 
devote the profits of all his professional labours 
during that period ; and he did not hesitate even 
to alienate his small patrimony to obtain the means 
of visiting remote parts of the island. The thorough- 
ness and acuteness of his method of observation 
may be happily illustrated from his own record of 
two several excursions, the first of which he made 
in the year 1800: — * My journey,' he says, 'from 
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Bath to Holkham was performed on horseback, by 
the guidance of Gary's one-sheet England. The 
same map was used in my return across the Fens 
to Peterborough, where I recognised Combrash ; 
and, lest I should not recollect the sites, extent, 
and intricacies of this, and the rocks in the series 
below it, so well known in Somersetshire, I alighted 
from my horse from time to time as I passed 
through Northamptonshire by Banbury Lane, and 
sketched a section of all the ascents and descents 
on the road, and marked the stone quarries, out- 
crops of the rocks, and other strata thereon, and 
could not refrain from loading my pockets with 
identifying fossils/ 

The second extract from Mr. Smith's autobio- 
graphic memoranda may be conveniently preceded 
by a sentence or two in the nature of explanation. 
In the summer of 1801 he made the acquaintance 
of Sir Joseph Banks, who from that time remained 
his steady friend and a liberal pa,tron of his labours. 
Ill the autumn of the same year, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Coke, afterwards Earl of Leicester, Mr. 
Smith was introduced to Francis, Duke of Bedford, 
and received from his Grace considerable employ- 
ment in draining and irrigation, as well as special 
encouragement and assistance in prosecuting his 
geological researches. In company with Mr. John 
Farey, the Duke's land-steward, Smith, made an 
exploration of the margin of the chalk-hills south 
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of Wobum ; and it is to this tour, made in January 
1802, that the following incident belongs : — * In this 
geological excursion/ to again adopt Mr. Smith's 
own words, ' as we advanced near to the foot of 
Dunstable Chalkhills, I ventured on a prediction 
which, in former times, might have stamped me for 
a wizard. I said : " If there be any broken ground 
about the foot of these hills, we may find sharks' 
teeth ; " when, Farey presently pointing to the white 
bank of ^ new fence-ditch, we left our horses, and 
soon found six exactly the same as I had seen in 
1 799, collected by a curiosity-man and antiquary 
of the name of Yockney, from the chalk-pits above 
Warminster.* 

The frequency of Mr. Smith's travels need not 
make us forget the succession of his homes. In 
1795 he removed from High Littleton to Bath; 
and in 1798 purchased a small but beautiful estate 
in a deep valley within three miles of the city. 
Five or six years afterwards he removed to London, 
where he was subsequently called upon to endure — 
which he did with a wonderful equanimity, the 
result of a childlike trust in the providence of God 
-rthe loss of nearly all things as a sacrifice to his 
favourite science. * In the autumn of 18 19,' Mr. 
Phillips tells us, * Mr. Smith gave up his house in 
London, after fifteen years' occupation, and was 
compelled to submit to the sale of his furniture, 
collections, and books, preserving in fact only his 
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papers, maps, sections, and other drawings, through 
the kindness of a most faithful friend. Whilst this 
happened he was in Yorkshire busily engaged, 
apparently oblivious, perhaps sternly regardless, of 
what seemed to others an insupportable misfortune. 
.... He surrendered with deep regret his interest 
in the much loved and really valuable little pro- 
perty near Bath, quitted London, and consented to 
have no home. From this time for seven years he 
became a wanderer in the North of England.' 
Here he busied himself in various engineering and 
surveying pursuits ; and delivered courses of lectures 
on geology before the members of various philo- 
sophical societies, especially those of York, Hull, 
and Sheffield. 

In 1828 he went to reside at Hackness near 
Scarborough, in the capacity of land-steward to 
Sir John V. B. Johnstone, Bart., whose kindly 
regard he had attracted ; and it was whilst occu- 
pying this position that he became, in 1831, the 
honoured recipient of the Wollaston medal from 
the Geological Society. In 1834, conceiving that 
his vigour was so much abated as to diminish the 
value of his services to Sir John V. B. Johnstone, 
and wishing also to have leisure for a survey of the 
efforts and the results of his life, he left Hackness 
and its employment for Scarborough, where he en- 
joyed a kind of retaining fee of 20/. a year, in 
consideration of the visits of friendship and advice 
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which he occasionally paid to Hackness. During 
his later years he was a valued and honoured guest 
at the meetings of the British Association ; and it 
was whilst on his journey to one of these, at 
Birmingham, that he fell sick at Northampton, and 
died there on August 28, 1839. He was buried at 
the west end of the beautiful antique church of 
All Saints ; in which, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Buckland, a subscription was soon after made 
amongst geologists to place a tablet to his memory. 
Apart, however, from material monuments, he 
gained for himself in his simple, earnest way, a 
name as lasting as the science he loved so well. 
' Till the manner ' — we recur for our conclusion to 
the calm and weighty words of the ' Saturday Re- 
view * — * Till the manner as well as the fact of the 
first appearance of successive forms of life shall be 
solved, it is not easy to surmise how any discovery 
can be made in geology equal in value to that 
which we owe to the genius of William Smith/ 
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TU put a girdle round about the earth m forty mmutes.' 

Arid in Midsummer Night'' s Dream, 



In writing the biography of such a man as Michael 
Faraday, two subjects present themselves for careful 
consideration ; subjects which, though they are in 
their nature distinct, have still a tendency to be- 
come more or less interwoven — the spirit in which 
all his labours here were begun and ended, and the 
labours themselves. In other words, the considera- 
tion of the genius in the scientific investigations of 
the philosopher, and the historical detail of factis 
incident in the life of the man. The earliest record 
of Faraday's family is somewhat neglected in the 
parish register of Clapham, not the suburb familiar 
to the cockney, but a little village in Yorkshire. 
Here is a certain ' Faraday,' described as a tiler 
and a separatist, who died in 1741. This man was 
the grandfather of Jaunes, a blacksmith, Faraday's 
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father. Faraday's early life was spent in a place 
called Jacob's Well Mews, which exists, or used to 
exist, in the neighbourhood of Manchester Square. 
' Here,' says he, * my education was of the most 
ordinary description, consisting of little more than 
the rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic at 
a common day-school. My hours out of school 
were passed at home and in the streets.' In 1809, 
when Faraday was in his eighteenth year, we find 
him engaged as a bookbinder and stationer, having 
passed through the usual disagreeable apprentice- 
ship, which seems in his case to have involved 
carrying out newspapers to his master's customers. 
An article on * Electricity ' in some sheets of an 
Encyclopaedia he was employed to bind, caused 
the construction of his first electrical machine with 
a glass phial. He then attended the lectures of 
one Tatum, who lived somewhere in !Fleet Street, 
through whom he obtained the advantage of hear- 
ing some of the last lectures of Sir H. Davy. His 
letters at this time to his friend Abbott are full of 
that branch of science which came to be afterwards 
the chief study of his life. In one of them he 
apologises for a short letter, not because he is in 
haste, but because his pen is bad, and he is unable 
to mend it since his knife was covered with copper. 
He had employed it to precipitate that metal from 
muriatic acid. After having been employed through 
Sir H. Davy's influence 4s chemical assistant at the 
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Royal Institution, he went abroad with that gentle- 
man in 1813. He travelled for a year and a half 
through various parts of France and Italy, always 
regretting his unavoidable ignorance of the lan- 
guages of those countries. His endeavours to 
acquire them are shown by a letter to one of his 
younger sisters, in which he advises her to write 
parallel columns of words in her own and foreign 
tongues as the best way, and the one he had him- 
?elf employed, of fixing them on the memory. 
His letters to his family and friends, as well as his 
journal during this period,'are fresh with the fervour 
of new impressions, and the poet seems in several 
cases to have trespassed on the functions of the 
philosopher. Here is an extract from his day-book, 
dated Wednesday, December 29, 181 3: — 'This 
morning we left Paris, after a residence in it of 
three months, and prepared ourselves for new ob- 
jects and new scenes. The morning was fine, but 
very cold and frosty, but, on entering the forest of 
Fontainebleau, we did not regret the severity of the 
weather, for I do not think I ever saw a more 
beautiful scene. . . . Every small twig and every 
blade of herbage was encrusted by a splendid coat 
of hoar-frost .... openings on the foreground 
placed far-removed objects in view, which, in their 
airy dress and softened by distance, appeared as 
clouds fixed by the hands of an enchanter ; then 
rocks, hills, vallpys, streams, and woods; then a 
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milestone, a cottage or human beings came into 
the moving landscape, and rendered it ever new 
and delightful.' After Faraday's return to England 
in 1815, he was engaged in the mineralogical col- 
lection of the Royal Institution, and he gave 
lectures in the following year at the City Philo- 
sophical Society. The extent of this man's self- 
education at this period may be seen by the titles 
of some of these: (i) On chemical* affinity ; (2) On 
radiant matter ; (3) On oxygen, fluorine, nitrogen, 
&c. His success in these lectures was equal to the 
modesty with which he undertook to deliver them. 
These steps were succeeded by some papers in the 
' Quarterly Journal of Science,' the most important 
of which was the account of some experiments on 
the escape of gases through capillary tubes. 

If it were desirable to fix any date when 
Faraday's scientific education may be said to have 
been completed, though completion can be pre- 
dicated of nothing not divine, yet completed as 
opposed to his instruction of others in what he had 
himself acquired, that date might be fixed about a 
year before his marriage. He was engaged to 
Sarah Barnard, whose father was of the Sande- 
manian persuasion. And here, though it does not 
strictly enter into Faraday's biography, it may be 
as well to give a short account of this sect, to which 
Faraday himself belonged. Sandeman was the 
son-in-law of the Rev. J. Glass, a Presbyterian 
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clergyman in Scotland. The church in London 
was formed in 1760. Sandeman ultimately went 
to America on a conceived mission, and died there 
in 1 77 1. In 1728 Glass was deposed by the Pres- 
byterian Church Court because he taught that the 
Church should be subject to no league or covenant, 
but only to the doctrine of Christ He held that 
Christianity could not be the established religion of 
a nation, without being the reverse of what it was 
in its institution ; that Christ came to give eternal 
life to those of his election ; that the Bible was the 
sole and sufficient guide, and that the evidence of 
faith is obedience to Christ's commands. Such 
were the principal tenets of Faraday's religion. It 
is worth while to dwell a little on this period of his 
life, the period of his engagement — for marriage, to 
most men a subject of deep consideration, was to 
Faraday, from his religious principles and general 
habit of thought, a subject of the deepest. He had 
written in his commonplace book various passages 
against love, the time for him to write a Palinode 
came now. He wrote it though in a language 
which love perhaps could scarcely recognise for its 
own. ' You know me,' he says to his inamorata, 
.'better than myself. You know my former preju- 
dices and my present thoughts. In whatever way 
I can best minister to your happiness, either by 
assiduity or by absence, it shall be done.' This 
extraordinary letter drew from the young lady's 
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father an observation that love made philosophers 
into fools. Miss Barnard, somewhat frightened 
apparently, went to Ramsgate. Thither the phi- 
losopher followed her, and on an occasion took a 
walk with her, when he says his ' mind was filled 
with melancholy thoughts/ They stopped at a 
mill and inspected the machinery, but the sombre 
nature of their talk was not interrupted even by 
this diversion. They were married, however, on June 
12, 1 82 1, and Faraday, who desired that the day 
should be considered just like any other day, 
offended mortally some of his closest relations, not 
equally philosophical with himself, by not inviting 
them to the wedding. Very soon after that occur- 
rence, he read a paper to the Royal Society on two 
new compounds of chlorine and carbon. 

Faraday's scientific life hitherto may be con- 
sidered an uninterrupted success. He had won 
golden opinions from all sorts of people. He had 
made his great discovery regarding electro-magnetic 
rotation ; but out of this discovery a little cloud 
arose. He was charged with having stolen ideas, 
subject, and experiments from Dr. WoUaston, one 
of the greatest philosophers of the time. He en- 
deavoured to disprove the charge by an account of 
a conversation with Dr. WoUaston, in which that 
gentleman entirely absolved him. But two years 
after, when he was proposed for election to the 
Royal Society, the cloud again obscured his pros- 
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pect, and did much to retard his scientific career. 
This notwithstanding, he was elected early in 
January, 1824, a fellow of the Royal Society, also 
of the Geological Society, and honorary member of 
the Cambrian Society of Swansea. In 1825 he 
became a member of the Royal Institution, and a 
corresponding member of the Society of Medical 
Chemists at Paris. His subsequent discovery of 
magneto-electricity procured him numerous other 
titles and appointments ; among others he became 
Hon. Member of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston, a member of the Royal Society of 
Sciences, Copenhagen, and a D.C.L. of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

It is not to be supposed that Faraday's constant 
application to his work was unattended with physi- 
cal disorder. In 1841 his giddiness and loss of 
memory which often troubled him reached such* a 
degree that he was obliged for a while to cease 
from his labours, and for four whole years, with the 
exception of an inquiry into the cause of the elec- 
tricity produced by a jet of steam, no experimental 
researches were made by him. A portion of this 
interval of rest he occupied by a short tour in 
Switzerland. Still we meet in his annals here the 
same poetically tinted language as attracted our 
notice in his notes of earlier travel. For example, 
he speaks of the cathedral at Strasburg, the Jung- 
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frau at Interlaken, and the Staubach of Laser- 
brunnen, with the accuracy of a man of science, but 
yet with the enthusiasm of a painter and the glow- 
ing expressions of a poet Before resuming work 
in 1844 he sent a remarkable speculation to the 
' Philosophical Magazine ' touching electric conduc- 
tion, and more especially the nature of matter. 
He also, during this period of comparative inaction, 
wrote and received many letters. Among his cor- 
respondents are seen the names of Dr. Mayo, Maria 
Edgeworth, Professor de la Rive, Alexander Hum- 
boldt, Liebig, Dumas, Matteucci, L. Napoleon, and 
Arago. 

The second period of Faraday's work lasted ten 
years ; the results are registered in the papers of 
the 'Philosophical Transactions.' Among other 
notable discoveries of this time are the magnetisa- 
tion of light, and atmospheric magnetism. 

In the matter of table-turning, a folly not yet 
forgotten, inasmuch as while these lines are written 
a profitable income is derived from it by the un- 
scrupulous, the philosopher was induced to utter 
this bitter reflection : ' I declare that, taking the 
average of many minds (i.e., of the table-turners' 
school) that have recently come before me (and 
apart from that spirit which God has placed in 
each), and accepting for a moment that average as 
a standard, I should far prefer the obedience, affec- 
tions and instinct of a dog before it' He was 
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indeed startled by the condition of the public mind, 
which believed in and bore testimony to so gross 
an error. Some, as the readers of this biography 
will remember well, referred the phenomena to 
electricity, of the laws of which force they knew 
nothing, or to the rotation of the earth ; ' as if,* said 
Faraday, in pure scorn, ' the earth revolved round 
the leg of a table ; ' or to some unknown physical 
force or supernatural, without staying to enquire 
whether some known physical force or natural 
knavery were sufficient ; or in fact to any cause, 
human or divine, rather than suspend their judg- 
ment or acknowledge their own want of capacity to 
determine. Faraday, in a letter to the * Athenaeum ' 
on the subject, said that he had no hope of con- 
vincing the supporters of the new belief ; that he 
did not intend to reply to any of their objections ; 
that the world which decides sooner or later in all 
such cases would, he had little doubt, decide very 
soon and correctly on the present case ; and finally, 
that he was ashamed that in such a country and at 
such a time any necessity should have arisen for 
his writing such a letter. ' What a weak, credulous, 
incredulous, unbelieving, superstitious, bold, fright- 
ened — what a ridiculous world ours is, as far as con- 
cerns the mind of man/ writes Faraday to Schonbein 
soon after. 

Such a world as it is, Faraday was about to leave 
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it. He had been presented by the Queen with a 
house at Hampton Court. There, sitting by his 
window, and delighting in the clouds and the holiday 
people that filled the green, he expected patiently 
his release. One day, a friend from London 
•calling on him, asked him how he was. ' I am,' 
said Faraday, 'just waiting.* During the autumn 
and winter of 1867 his loss of bodily power became 
still more painfully apparent He died quietly in. 
his arm chair, in the 75th year of his age, August 
25, 1867. He was buried at Highgate with, ac- 
cording to his own wish, a simple funeral, attended 
by none but his own relatives, and a gravestone of 
the most ordinary kind. 

' In early life,' Faraday's own words are here 
quoted, ' I was a very lively, imaginative person, 
who could believe in the " Arabian Nights" as easily 
as in the " Encyclopaedia," but facts were important 
to me and saved me. I could trust a fact.' This 
faith in facts led to his experiments, which itiade 
him what he was. But his natural power of imagi- 
nation remained, in the music of his life it became 
no useless undertone. It was to this he owed 
those fortunate guesses which were indeed a kind 
of scientific second sight, and without the guidance 
or suggestions of which all his experiments would 
have been of none avail. In one of his first lectures 
we hear him speaking of realising the once absurd 
notion of the transmutatiop of elements. What is 
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this but the child of that lively fancy which could 
believe in the Saga of Schebezade ? 

Many years have passed since the promulga- 
tion of the doctrine of magneto-electricity; but 
the subsequent lapse of time has added little to 
that great discovery. Is it possible that anyone 
can ask, ' Arid what is the use of that discovery ? ' 
Man's nature thirsts for knowledge, and all streams 
are useful which satisfy that thirst. But not only 
does the legacy of Faraday administer intellectual 
sustenance, it also serves some tangible and practi- 
cal purpose. The medical electricity which consoles 
the sufferer in many a nervous disease is the 
electricity of Faraday. The lines of wire which 
cover London like a web and bear so many and 
such varied messages have their origin in the elec- 
tricity of Faraday. At the point of Dungeness, 
and from the noble pharos of La H^ve a fair white 
light flashes across the waste of waters, and satis- 
fies the longing of the watchful mariner. What 
but the electricity of Faraday has created this 
salutary shine ? 

It is impossible to dose this imperfect account 
of the son of the blacksmith of Jacob's Well Mews 
without transferring to it the testimony of one who 
knew him well and a fellow-labourer with him in 
the wide field of science. ' Nature,' says John Tyn- 
dall, 'and not education, rendered Faraday strong 
and refined. A favourite experiment of his own was 
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representative of himself. He loved to show that 
water in crystalising excludes all foreign ingredients, 
however intimately they might be mixed with it 
Out of acids, alkalis, or saline solutions the crystal 
came sweet and pure. By some such natural 
process in the formation of this man, beauty and 
nobleness coalesced, to the exclusion of everything 
vulgar and low. He did not learn his gentleness 
in the world, for he withdrew himself from its 
culture ; and still this land of England contained 
no truer gentleman than he. Not half his great- 
ness was incorporate in his science, for science 
could not reveal the bravery and delicacy of his 
heart But it is time that I should end these 
weak words, and lay my poor garland on the grave 
of this 

** Just and faithful knight of God." ' 

Our modern philosophers would do well to con- 
duct their researches and shape their teaching in 
the reverent spirit which bore Faraday safely 
through his most daring flights'. Hear these words 
— as admirable for their calm Christian humility, 
as for their true scientific wisdom : — ' Our philo- 
sophy, feeble as it is, gives us to see in every par^ 
tide of matter a centre of force, reaching to an 
infinite distance, binding worlds and suns together, 
and changeless in its permanency. Around this 
same particle we see grouped the powers of all the 
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various phenomena of nature ; the heat, the cold, 
the wind, the storm, the awful conflagration, the 
vivid lightning flash, the firmness of the rock, the 
grand mobility of the ocean, with its mighty tidal 
wave sweeping round the globe in its diurnal 
journey, the dancing of the torrent and the stream, 
the glorious cloud, the soft dew, the rain dropping 
fatness ; the harmonious working of all these forces 
in nature, until at last the molecule rises up in 
accordance with the mighty purpose ordained for 
it, and plays its part in the gift of life itself. And, 
therefore, our philosophy, while it shows us these 
things, should lead us to think of Him who hath 
wrought them ; for it is said by an authority far 
above even that which these works present, that 
'• the invisible things of Him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things which are made, even His eternal power 
and godhead." ' 
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*To the Christ of the Cross man is never so holy, 
As m braving the proud in defence of the lowly.* 

Roman War Song in ''RienzV 



It was the good fortune of Granville Sharp, who 
was eminent at once as a Christian, a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a man of universal benevolence, to 
attach his name, almost without a competitor, to 
one particular phase of philanthropy; and in this 
way he may be considered to have won a prize 
greater than the most dazzling of the lottery or the 
most substantial of the Exchange. It is his honour 
to have freed the soil of his native country from 
the taint and the possibility of slavery ; to have 
established the proposition that .* slaves cannot live 
in England.* 

The grandson of Dr. John Sharp, archbishop of 
York, and the youngest son of Dr. Thomas Sharp, 
archdeacon of Northumberland and prebendary of 
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Durham, Granville was bom on November lo, 
173s, O. S., at the last-named city, which he left 
in 1750 in order to be bound apprentice to a linen- 
draper in London. After the expiration of his 
indentures he was, for a short time, engaged in the 
service of a linen factory, with the limited business 
of which, as not offering the scope for his activity 
and prospects which he had been led to expect, he 
presently became dissatisfied. But other and more 
elevated causes were already in operation to wean 
him from the attractions of a mercantile career, and 
to set before him the superior honours of scholar- 
ship and literature. He was incited to the study 
of Greek by the incidents of a controversy with a 
Socinian, who was an inmate of the same hou^e 
with himself, and who reflected on his ignorance 
of the original language of the New Testament as 
a disqualification for the understanding of the real 
doctrines of Christianity ; and about the same time 
he was set upon the study of Hebrew by a like 
taunt from a Jew, who reproached him with having 
adopted prejudices or formed opinions which a 
knowledge of the original language of the Old 
Testament would dispel. Thus, it was a matter of 
principle rather than of curiosity, or mere learned 
research, that he devoted himself to the acquisition 
of Greek and Hebrew, his skill in which he sub- 
sequently applied to the illustration and the ex- 
position of the Scriptures. His doctrines of the 
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Greek article, and of the Hebrew vau conversive, 
as well .as of other peculiarities of the Hebrew 
tongue, though not unknown to scholars before his 
time, carried with them all the merit of an inde- 
pendent discovery, and more than that merit in the 
valuable use to which he applied them. 

It was, however, in the year 1765 that his 
attention was first directed to the suflferings of 
a class of men, the alleviation of whose miseries 
was to form his chief claim to the praise and 
gratitude of his countrymen. His brother, Mr, 
William Sharp, was in practice as a surgeon in 
Mincing Lane, where it was his habit, with the 
characteristic generosity both of his family and his 
profession, to open his house every morning for the 
gratuitous relief of the poor. Amongst the patients 
thus treated was a young negro, named Jonathan 
Strong, who, having been reduced by pain and 
disease, the consequences of hardships .and brutality, 
to the extremity of life, was one day seen by 
Mr. Granville Sharp, staggering with weakness and 
exhaustion on his way to the surgery of the bene- 
volent doctor, and in its immediate neighbourhood. 
It turned out, upon enquiry, that the negro had 
been a slave to Mr. David Lisle, a lawyer of Barba- 
does, by whose inhuman treatment he had first been 
reduced to the position of a useless encumbrance, 
and had then been discarded and thrust into the 
streets without a friend and with scarcely a chance 
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of life. By the united care and encouragement 
of the brothers Sharp, the poor fellow was restored 
to health, and then placed in the service of a 
respectable apothecary in Fenchurch Street. 

Here he remained for two years in the enjoyment 
of a comfortable situation, until one day, as he was 
in attendance upon his mistress behind a hackney 
coach, he was recognised by Mr. Lisle ; who, seeing 
him now restored to health and to a condition in 
which his services would be of value to a master, 
formed a design to recover possession of him. As 
a preliminary to the execution of his plan, he 
followed the coach for the purpose of ascertaining 
Strong's abode ; and a few days afterwards sent a 
messenger to decoy him to a public-house, where 
he was waiting to receive him, in company of two 
of the Lord Mayor's officers, into whose custody 
he delivered him. Mr. Brown, the apothecary in 
whose service Strong was, and with whom the 
latter communicated in the first fear and agony of 
his apprehension, was intimidated by the violent 
menaces of the lawyer, who threatened him with a 
prosecution for an illegal detention oi his property. 
Abandoned by his master, the poor negro remem- 
bered the kindness he had previously experienced 
at the hands of Mr. Sharp ; who, upon receiving a 
letter from Strong, dated from the Poultry Compter, 
immediately sent a messenger thither, although he 
failed at the moment to recognise the name of his 
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correspondent The keeper of the Compter denied 
the existence of any inmate of the name ; and this 
circumstance being reported to Mr. Sharp, aroused 
that gentleman's suspicions, so that he went in 
person and insisted on seeing Jonathan Strong. 
Remembering his former prot6g6, he charged the 
keeper of the Compter at his peril not to deliver 
up his prisoner to anyone who might claim him, 
until he had been carried before the Lord Mayor, 
at that time Sir Robert Kite. 

Mr. Sharp immediately waited upon his lordship, 
and gave information that one Jonathan Strong had 
been confined in prison without any warrant; and re- 
quested the Lord Mayor to summon those persons 
who had detained Strong, and to give the latter 
notice to attend at the same time. The request 
was complied with ; and when Mr. Sharp attended 
at the Mansion House on the day appointed, he 
found Jonathan in the presence of the Lord Mayor, 
together with two persons who laid claim to his 
possession. One of these was a notary public who 
produced a bill of sale from Strong's original 
master to a Jamaica planter named James Kerr, 
who had refused to pay the purchase money until 
the negro should be delivered on board a ship 
bound for Jamaica ; the captain of which vessel, 
David Lair, was the second of the claimants in 
attendance to take him away. The Lord Mayor, 
having heard the claim, said that * the lad had not 
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stolen anything, and was not guilty of any offence, 
and was therefore at liberty to go away.* Here- 
upon the captain seized Strong by the arm, and 
told the Lord Mayor he * took him as the property 
of Mr. Kerr/ At the whispered suggestion of the 
city coroner, Mr. Sharp turned towards the cap- 
tain, exclaiming, *Sir, I charge you with an as- 
sault' Upon this, Lair quitted his hold on 
Jonathan's arm, and the proceedings for that time 
terminated ; but a few days afterwards, Mr. Sharp 
was served with a writ in which he was charged 
with having robbed the original master, David 
Lisle, the lawyer, of a negro slave, and other 
offences. ^ An entry in Mr. Sharp's diary shows 
that Mr. Lisle did not rest satisfied with the pros- 
pect of legal vengeance: — 'October i, 1767. 
David Lisle, Esq., a man of law, called on me in 
Mincing Lane, to demand gentlemanlike satis- 
faction because I had procured the liberty of his 
slave, Jonathan Strong. I told him that " as he 
had studied the law so many years, he should want 
no satisfaction that the law could give him." * 

Mr. Sharp kept his word in a manner of his 
own. His first step had been t;o instruct his 
solicitor to retain Sir James Eyre, the Recorder of 
the city, and afterwards Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, as his counsel in the legal pro- 
ceedings instituted against him ; the prospect of a 
favourable issue to which was darkened by the 
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shadow of an opinion given in 1729 by Yorke and 
Talbot, respectively attorney-general and solicitor- 
general, that a slave did not gain his freedom by 
the fact of coming from the West Indies to Great 
Britain or Ireland, an opinion which was reputed 
to have the entire concurrence of Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield. With a singular tenacity of 
purpose Mr. Sharp gave himself up for nearly two 
years to the study of the laws, especially those 
which bore on the liberty of the person in British 
subjects. 

In his difficult task he had no instructor and 
no assistant ; and the general current of high 
professional opinion was so opposed to the case he 
wished to establish, that he records the bitter 
words, * Even my own lawyers were against me.' 
In addition to the laws of England, Mr. Sharp made 
a comparative study of the laws of other nations, 
and he compiled in manuscript a pamphlet ' On the 
Injustice and Dangerous Tendency of Tolerating 
the least Claim to private Property in the Persons 
of Men in England,' a production to which he gave 
much publicity, and submitted to the notice of the 
great commentator, Blackstone. To use Mr. 
Sharp's own words : ' The substance of this tract was 
handed about among the gentlemen of the law, in 
twenty or more different manuscript copies, for 
nearly two years, until the lawyers employed 
against the negro, Jonathan Strong, were intimi- 
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dated, and the plaintiff was compelled to pay treble 
costs for not bringing forward the action; after 
which the tract was printed, in 1769/ 

At length came the important case of James 
Somerset, said to have been selected at the mutual 
desire of Lord Mansfield and Mr. Sharp, in order 
to bring to a final judgment a subject of contest 
which so much embarrassed the Courts of Judi- 
cature. Somerset had been brought to England in 
November, 1769, by his master, Charles Stewart, 
and in process of time left him. Stewart had him 
seized unaware ; and he was conveyed on board 
the * Ann and Mary,' Captain Knowles, in order to 
be transported to Jamaica, and there to be sold for 
a slave. The case came before Lord Mansfield on 
January 24, and again on February 7, 1770, when 
the bench was also occupied by Justices Ash ton, 
Willes, and Ashurst. Mr. Serjeant Davy, on be- 
half of the slave, elaborately maintained the pro- 
position, ' that no man at this day is or can be a 
slave in England,' a proposition which was further 
enforced by his colleague in the case ; after which, 
owing to the probable length of the proceedings, 
and the important issues and principles involved, 
Lord Mansfield ordered it to stand over to the next 
term. On May 9, the question was again brought 
before the court, on the broad and general ground, 
'whether a slave, by coming into England, becomes 
free?' 
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After other pleadings, and one or two ad- 
journments, the court proceeded, on Monday, June 
22, 'to give judgment in the case of Somerset 
the negro, then before the court, on the motion of 
the habeas corpus.* Lord Mansfield first stated 
the return, and then proceeded to deliver a speech 
from which the following passages are transcribed : 
' We pay due attention,' lie said, ' to the opinions 
of Sir Philip Yorke and Mr. Talbot, taken in the 
year 1729 ; and to the solemn recognition of their 
opinion by Lord Hardwicke, sitting as chancellor^ 

June 19, 1749 We have likewise paid due 

regard to the many arguments urged at the bar of 
inconveniences ; but we are all so clearly of one 
opinion upon the question before us, that there is. 
no necessity to refer it to the twelve judges. The 
question is, whether the captain has returned a 
sufficient cause for the detainer of Somerset .?.... 
Immemorial usage preserves a positive law after 
the occasion or accident which gave rise to it 
has been forgottea; and, tracing the subject to: 
natural principles, the claim of slavery never can 
be supported. The power claimed never was 
in use here, or acknowledged by the law; and 
therefore the man must be discharged.* The 
ever-memorable result of this trial is thus noticed 
by Mr. Sharp.: 'The judgment thus pronounced 
by Lord Mansfield has established the following 
axiom, as proposed by Mr. Serjeant Davy : " As. 
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soon as any slave sets his foot on English ground 
he becomes free ! " — a sentiment to be engraved 
for ever on our hearts.* 

At this time Mr. Sharp was a clerk in the Ord- 
nance Office. But, being a man of a sensitive and 
symmetrical conscientiousness, and even more in- 
tolerant of the appearance of evil in himself than of 
the fact of evil in others, he resigned his appoint- 
ment on account of the proceedings of Government 
against the American colonies. This transaction 
may be illustrated by two extracts from his diary : 
*July 28th, 1775. Board at Westminster. Ac- 
count in " Gazette " of the battle of Charlestown, 
near Boston ; and letters with large demands of 
ordnance-stores being received, which were ordered 
to be got with all expedition, I thought it right to 
declare my objections to the being any way con- 
cerned in that unnatural business, and was advised 
by Mr. Boddington to ask leave of absence, as the 
Board would take it more kindly than an abrupt 
resignation. I wrote this day to Sir Charles Cocks, 
Clerk of the Ordnance, and received a very polite 
answer.* ... 'April 10, 1777. This morning I 
called on Sir Charles Cocks, and resigned my post 
in the Ordnance, Mr. Boddington having acquainted 
me that matters were so circunistanced in the office 
at present, that Sir Charles did not think it prudent 
to gi:ant me any longer leave of absence. I went 
on, however, with the urgent business of the office. 
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excepting what related to preparations against the 
Americans, until Monday, 31st of July, when 1 
delivered up my keys to Mr. Boddington.' The 
quiet splendour of this sacrifice is to be estimated 
only when it is remembered that Mr. Sharp's 
philanthropic enterprises had exhausted his patri- 
mony, and left him utterly without resources. But 
he belonged to a family that respected obedience to 
principle and conviction, and the members of which 
were proud to compensate their relative for his 
conscientious martyrdom by every possible act of 
respect, kindness, and affection. 

In procuring the illustrious sentence which carried 
freedom indifferently and absolutely to every human 
being whose foot had but once pressed the shore of 
England, Granville Sharp had achieved his life- 
work, had erected for himself momimentum cere 
perenniuSy on which was to be carved his name 
without a rival. But there was a constant series 
of beneficent actions proceeding from his goodness 
which did not bear the same signs of being unique, 
distinctive, and idiosyncratic. On the memorial 
stones of these the names of fellow-helpers and 
successors appear along with his own ; and the 
triumphs of 1807, when the traffic in slaves was de- 
clared illegal by the British Parliament, and of 
1833, when Britain emancipated her slaves, were 
the consummation of which the earlier and lonely 
labours of Granville Sharp were the initiation, 
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Mr^ Sharp resisted the tyranny of the impress- 
ment of seamen, took an extremely active part in 
promoting schemes for parliamentary reform, which 
he endeavoured to subserve by the publication of a 
pamphlet on * Equitable Representation ; ' formed 
and led (May 1787), the Association for the Aboli- 
tion of Negro Slavery ;. and furthered the establish- 
ment of the coloay of Sierra Leone, to the prose- 
cution of which he dedicated the funds arising from 
a legacy he inherited, and from the savings of a six 
years* management of an extensive business for the 
widow of one of his brothers ; presided at the first 
general meeting for the formation of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and was a prominent 
member of an association called the Protestant 
Union, formed in 18.13 for the purpose of defending 
the cause of religious. freedom, against the spiritual 
and political tyranny of Rome. On some religious 
points his views were singular ; one of his favourite 
ideas, and to which he devoted one or two exposi- 
tory or polemical treatises, was the near approach of 
the Millennium ; and he carried to an extraordinary 
length his belief in Satanic influence. 

He was never married ; and as. he was always a 
welcome and valued inmate of the house now of one 
brother and now of another, it was only after the 
breaking up, so far as London was concerned, of 
his various homes, that in 1792 he took chambers 
in the Temple, where he transacted the multiform 
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business that his charity devolved upon liim. His 
brother William, whom "sve have noticed as asso- 
ciated with him in the case of Jonathan Strong, and 
who 'was a surgeon of the highest professional 
eminence in London, after a number of years of 
successful practice, retired to Fulham,* where, after 
adding to a life which seemed to have reached its 
termination, more than twenty-two years of ex- 
quisite personal enjoyment and enlarged social 
usefulness, he died in a good old age,' on the 17th 
of March, 1 8 10. William Sharp was eighty-one 
years of age at the time of his death, and his sister, 
Mrs. Prouse, of Wicken Park, Northamptonshire, 
had predeceased him on the 23 rd of February, 
1 810, at the age of seventy-seven. She was buried 
at Fulham, and there was a touching significance in 
the epitaph which, adapted from King David, de- 
clared, * They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their deaths they were not divided.' 

In the month of June, 181 3, Mr. Granville Sharp, 
being then at Fulham House, the residence of his 
brother's widow, and bearing lightly the weight of 
years, made a journey to London for the purpose 
of superintending the delivery of certain books 
which he wished to present to the Temple Library. 
But the effort exhausted him, and he was taken 
back to Fulham House, where, about 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon of the i6th of July, he fell into a 
tranquil slumber, in which, without a struggle or a 
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sigh, he breathed his last. He was buried in the 
family vault at Fulham, on the 1 3th of July, and 
the following epitaph by the Rev. John Owen, then 
rector of Eaglesham, Essex — who, as sometime 
curate of Fulham, had preached William Sharp's 
* funeral sermon ' — was placed on the north side of 
the tomb : ' Here, by the remains of the Brother 
and Sister whom he tenderly loved, lie those of 
Granville Sharp, Esq. At the age of 78, this vene- 
rable philanthropist terminated his career of almost 
unequalled activity and usefulness, July 6th, 181 3, 
leaving behind him a name that will be cherished 
with affection and gratitude as long as any homage 
shall be paid to those principles of justice, humanity, 
and religion, which, for nearly half a century, he 
promoted by his exertions, and adorned by his 
example.' 
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* I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him.' Job xxix. 12. 

* A life — with deeds to crown it.* 



Dr. Andrew Reed, whose character and career, 
whether as pastor or philanthropist, present an 
aspect of singular beauty and usefulness, was the 
descendant of stalwart yeomen ancestors in Dorset- 
shire, and the fourth son of Andrew Reed, who,i 
the only one of the family who had learned a 
mechanical art, exercised his calling as a watch- 
maker, first at Maiden Newton, the ancestral 
village, and afterwards successively at Weymouth 
and in London. Andrew, the younger, fourth son 
of the watchmaker, was bom on November 27, 
1787, in Butcher Row, St. Clement Danes, near 
Temple Bar ; and, after a sound, but limited course 
of education, was destined to follow the business 
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of his father. At fifteen years of age he was 
bound apprentice to a master of the craft ; in whom 
he found associations of a kind so little favourable 
to the development of those habits of piety which 
he had very early begun to form, that he submitted 
to have his indentures cancelled rather than 
purchase secular advantage at the risk of spiritual 
apathy or paralysis. The lad had, almost from his 
birth, been associated, by sympathy, with great and 
philanthropic works ; and although he became a 
sufficiently skilful workman, yet his spontaneous 
efforts naturally gravitated to study and intellec- 
tual culture. He became a Sunday-school teacher ; 
and, the necessity of imparting forcing upon him 
the necessity of acquiring, he entered upon and 
prosecuted the study of Hebrew, Greek and 
mathematics. 

On January 31, 1806, he became a member of 
the church at the New Road Chapel, St. George's 
in the East ; and about the same time, distinctly 
and finally, though yet unconfessedly, dedicated 
himself to the work of the ministry. His purpose 
presently declaring itself, he entered Hackney 
College on March 13, 1807, ^^^ on July 19 follow- 
ing preached his first sermons at Wooburn, in 
Buckinghamshire, where he acquitted himself with 
such ability that a gentleman who heard him 
pressed him to become a student at the University 
of Cambridge, where he might have the benefit of 
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the care and advice of the Rev. Charles Simeon. 
Mr. Reed preferred the freedom of Nonconformity ; 
and whilst yet a student became an experienced 
preacher both in London and the provinces, in 
both of which he had numerous invitations to 
settle as a minister. On his twenty-fourth birth- 
day, November 27, 181 1, he was ordained to the 
pastorate of New Road Chapel ; and was presently 
distinguished for the earnest efforts which he made 
for a combined circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
the increased efficacy of the Sunday-schools, and 
the spread of Christian Missions. On the third anni- 
versary of his ordination, which fell on a Sunday, 
he preached a sermon which was afterwards pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Orphan Asylum, ' a 
charity,' he said, * in which I have a deep stake.' 

In April, 18 16, he married Elizabeth, elder 
daughter of Jasper Thomas Holmes, Esq. of 
Castle Hill, Reading ; by whom he had a family 
of one daughter and four sons, besides two children 
who died in infancy. At the close of 181 7 he 
took occasion to review his ministerial and pastoral 
course ; and he was able to remark thereupon, 
* God has added to the Church, in the last seven 
years, 354 members, most of whom are, I trust, 
my joy in the Lord.' His financial position had 
at the same time improved ; his salary had been 
doubled. * I have resolved,' he says, * with my 
dear wife, first, not to lay by a shilling of my 
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salary; secondly, to live as economically as is 
suitable to our station and character ; and, thirdly, 
to devote the surplus to objects of benevolence. 
May I feel my responsibility in ^11 things/ And 
he carried the same faithful spirit of disinterested- 
ness into all his doings, preachings, and visitations ; 
never allowing a further increase of salary, never 
receiving a penny for the discharge of official 
duty in the various institutions which he served 
long and faithfully, and rarely, if ever, accepting 
payment of the expenses he incurred when travelling 
on ministerial visitations, but more often leaving 
donations behind. 

The diligence and activity of the pastor, com- 
bined with the affectionate co-operation of the flock, 
brought about so important an increase in the 
number of the congregation, that it was desirable 
to migrate to a larger building and a mor6 com- 
modious position. Accordingly, * an excellent and 
roomy site was secured at the back of the London 
Hospital, about half-way between those two popular 
thoroughfares. Commercial Road and Mile End 
Road ; ' and on this site was built a chapel calculated 
for the accommodation of two thousand persons. 
The new sanctuary was called Wycliffe Chapel, and 
was opened on June 20, 1831, after Mr. Reed had 
laboured at the old one, * as probationer and pastor, 
exactly twenty years. There,' he says, *all the 
members of my father's family became members 
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of my own church, and there I received about 
eight hundred persons into church-fellowship.* 

Perhaps the principal external event in his 
career as a nonconformist minister was a visit 
which he paid to America, as a joint representative, 
with Mr. Matheson of Durham, of the then newly- 
instituted * Congregational Union,' whose messages 
of love and brotherhood they bore to the churches 
of the United States. The deputation arrived at 
New York on April 9, 1834, after a passage of 
twenty-four days ; and after an absence of seven 
months, during which Mr. Reed — for it is his course 
alone that we are careful to trace — visited Canada, 
the Western and Southern States, manifesting 
especially a fraternal interest in the Negro churches, 
and traversing a distance of thirteen thousand miles, 
he returned home in the character of a D.D. of 
Yale College, his diploma bearing date September 
8, 1834. Several other journeys to the continent 
of Europe did Mr. Reed make at various times in 
his capacity of pastor or philanthropist ; but the 
long course of his ministry, during which he never 
changed his flock, and only once removed with 
them to a larger fold, was singularly uneventful. 
* Happy is the Church which has no history ! * 

His was a pastorate of continued zeal, success, 
and mutual affection ; almost the chief excitement 
of which lay in the efforts which he made to induce 
a willing people to share with him the initiative in 
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various schemes of philanthropy. Thus it is that 
we are able, without injustice, at once to anticipate 
its close ; and this we do in a short extract from a 
work, * edited by his sons, Andrew Reed, B. A., and 
Charles Reed, F.S.A..' now M.P. for Hackney, and 
Vice-President of the London School Board, 
entitled 'Memoirs of the life and Philanthropic 
Labours of Andrew Reed, D.D., with Selections 
from his Journals,* 8vo., London, first two editions, 
1863. * Once more,* say his filial biographers, 
* towards the close of the fiftieth year [of his 
ministry], he preached the same Gospel which he 
had proclaimed from the first ; but the effort ex- 
hausted him. Suddenly, he closed the book and 
left the pulpit, but without power to reach his 
vestry, where, as he believed, he was to meet his 
end. In this he was mistaken ; but, as he quitted 
the loved spot that night, he was conscious that his 
ministry was over.* * His farewell visit to London 
was on October 24, to attend a Board Meeting 
of the Hospital for Incurables.' He resigned his 
pastorate on November 2^^ 1861, the day on which, 
in his absence, was celebrated his * Jubilee,* with 
all the signs of love and veneration from friends 
and strangers, from members of his flock, and 
brethren in the ministry. On February 25, 1862, 
the end came — a simple and beautiful end. * After 
the adjustment of his pillows, he sank back and 
said to one of his sons 'who was present, "Kiss me ;" 
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which token of affection being given, he added, 
" Now we'll sleep." ' And he slept 

As a preacher Dr. Reed achieved his full share 
of popularity, and his theological and polemical 
talents were exhibited in various published sermons, 
charges, memorial notices, devotional tracts, and 
religious manuals ; but it is as a philanthropist that 
he has the most eminent claims upon the gratitude 
of his country and of posterity. Orphanages early 
impressed his mind. His mother was an orphan. 
As a lad, he had visited a female orphan asylum 
in order to clean the clock or clocks ; and some 
feelings awakened by this circumstance appears to 
have had the effect of intensifying sentiments 
already in existence. The nation at large had 
never been called to the solemn and affecting work 
of providing for its orphans, when, about 181 1 or 
1 8 12, the young pastor of the New Road Chapel 
seriously revolved the project in his mind. He 
adopted an orphan family, and lodged them in a 
humble dwelling in Old Gravel Lane, under the 
care of a widow ; but, finding that the expense was 
too great for his private means, he stirred up his 
flock to the succour of the fatherless as a special 
department of their Christian benevolence. After 
preliminary gatherings of friends at his own house 
and elsewhere, a general meeting in furtherance of 
the * East London Orphan Asylum and Working 
School' was held on July 2T^ 181 3, at the King's 
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Arms, Wellclose Square, and the project of the 
institution, amidst various difficulties and discour- 
agements, was fairly launched before the public. 
No difficulties, however, could daunt, and no dis- 
couragements could dismay him. He adopted the 
motto NU Desperandum literally and absolutely, 
substituting it henceforth for the proper crest 
belonging to his family. With himself as an in- 
defatigable secretary, and a matron, and ladies* 
committee, a household was formed and ordered in 
April, 1 8 14. Determining to place the institution 
on a catholic basis, he invited a clergyman of the • 
Church of England, the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, M.A., 
one of the earliest subscribers, to become associated 
with him in the honorary secretaryship. His object 
was to impart a sound religious education, and to 
postpone the question of conformity or noncon- 
formity until after the orphans had completed their 
fourteenth year. The first elections were of girls 
only. 

On February 14, 18 15, the local title of 'East 
London ' was dropped,. after considerable discussion, 
and from this auspicious date the charity was 
known as the London Orphan Asylum. The 
account of the manner in which it struggled first 
into existence, and then into stability and pros- 
perity, is extremely interesting ; but the success of 
the undertaking was probably assured when Mr. 
Reed secured the patronage of members of the 
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Royal Family. And it was no cold and formal 
sanction that they gave. The anniversary dinners 
of 1815 and 18 16 were held respectively under the 
presidency of the Duke of Kent and the Duke of 
Sussex. By-and-by the basis of the charity was 
widened so as to admit boys to its advantages ; 
who, at first, four in number, were farmed out 
until more satisfactory arrangements could be made 
for their accommodation. Then came the determi- 
nation to build an institution. But a banker in 
Lombard Street dropped a hint as to the expensive- 
ness of the management Within a week Mr. 
Reed had visited the Naval and Militaiy, and the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylums ; and, beii^ able to 
prove by a comparison of figures the groundless- 
ness of the objection, on the strength of the vindi- 
cation * he obtained an increased donation from the 
objector.' 

Of this period of his life and labours Mr. Reed 
has left the following pithy record : — * A cele- 
brated orator has said, " Action, action, action ! *' 
I scour London, crying, " Money, money, money ! " ' 
He was successful in his applications ; he pro- 
cured the money, and in 1821 purchased for 
3,500 guineas the Clapton estate of eight acres, 
with a good house and walls. On this estate he 
built the present home of the charity, and the 
entire outlay reached the sum of 25,000/. To 
raise this amount he appealed to the Governors of 
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the Bank of England, the Dock Companies, the 
East India Company, and the Corporation of the 
City of London ; and when he was asked by these 
companies the question, 'Please to inform the 
Court what is the salary of your principal officers 
and secretaries ? ' he says, ' I was glad at heart to 
be able to reply " Not one penny ! " ' The King, 
George IV., was memorialised, and he instantly 
gave his name. By a letter from Lord Sidmoutfa 
it appears the King recognised in the memorialist 
Andrew Reed, the name of the author of two 
sermons upon the death of his royal father, his illus- 
trious daughter the Princess Charlotte, and his 
brother the Duke of Kent, which he had read with 
pleasure. On May S, 1821, the foundation-stone 
was laid by the Duke of York, and the Bishop of 
London offered up the dedication prayer ; and on 
January 16, 1825, the opening ceremony took 
place, at which the Duke of Cambridge, with 
Prince George, and a brilliant company, assisted. 
On July 27 following, being the twelfth anniversary 
of the institution, the whole family of the fatherless 
took possession of their new habitation. The 
solicitude of Mr. Reed for the welfare of the in- 
mates was as minute as it was boundless. He 
interested iiimself for the temporal as well as for 
the spiritual concerns of the orphans ; took counsel 
for their health, morals, and education ; visited the 
patients in the infirmary, and the convalescents at 
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Broadstairs or at Cheshunt Green. His connection 
with this, the cherished work of his life, may be 
conveniently epitomised in an extract from a letter 
to his own family, written when he was abroad, in 
1827. 'For upwards of twelve years,' he says, 'I 
have superintended its concerns, giving up all 
private engagements and considerations to its wel- 
fare. Year by year it has consumed more than 
half my time, has frequently drawn seriously on my 
health, and not slightly on my resources ; I may 
say literally, without exaggeration, it has been my 
thought by day and my dream by night: and 
good as the cause of the fatherless is, I fear I 
must reproach myself with having given too much 
attention to it, certainly more than I shall feel at 
liberty to give to it in future.' His diary shows his 
jealousy of his self-suspected tendency to merge 
the pastor in the philanthropist To an inquirer 
in 1838, as to the origin of tihe institution, he de- 
clined to mention even his own name, or that of 
others, as all human efforts might have failed with- 
out God's blessing; *so that acknowledgments,' 
he said, ' are every way due to the supreme source 
of all good. If the London Orphan Asylum exists, 
its maker and builder is God, to whom may all the 
glory be given.' 

So early as the year 182 1, Mr. Reed had secretly 
determed to found an Infant Orphan Asylum, to 
which children under seven years of age should be 
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admitted. For a long time he kept the idea to 
himself ; lest, by too frequent appeals, he should 
exhaust the flow of public benevolence. The first 
meeting for the institution of this new charity took 
place at the London Tavern, on July 3, 1827,* and 
the Dukes and Duchesses of Gloucester and 
Clarence were amongst the earliest subscribers. 
Mr. Reed was honoured, March 20, 1828, with a 
communication at once most touching and most 
gratifying. ' The Duchess of Kent,* he states, * has 
been pleased to say that we shall have her help, 
and that of her little orphan daughter Victoria, to 
a cause, which, had he lived, her father would have 
espoused.' Within one year twenty-eight children 
had been received into the modest establishment in 
the Hackney Road, which was increased, in 1830, 
by the addition of a second house. Then a 
mansion with large grounds, now occupied by the 
German Hospital, at Dalston, was taken ; whilst 
the erection of a permanent building was delayed 
by the visit which our philanthropist paid to the 
United States, and the literary work which fol- 
lowed, as a consequence of the visit, on his return. 
At length he was in a position to build ; and he 
succeeded in obtaining the co-operation of Prince 
Albert to lay the foundation-stone of the asylum 
at Wanstead ; an event which took place on June 
24, 1 84 1. In 1842, Dr. Reed records that the 
Duke of Wellington presided at * both our dinners/ 
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the Duke having formerly, with a prompt and busi- 
ness-like energy, lent his iron hand to prop Dr. 
Reed's design as soon as it was laid before him, and 
recommended him, when it was proposed to build, 
to apply for a grant of Crown land, with a promise 
to * back the application.' But ' red tape ' intervened 
to render the application nugatory ; and the Infant 
Orphan Asylum had to find a local habitation for 
itself. 

How admirably fitted Dr. Reed was to stand in 
the assumed relationship of parent to all those 
who had been cast in infancy on what Irving 
called 'the fatherhood of God,' may be inferred 
from the minutely sensible and exquisitely loving 
directions which he gave to his staff of nurses and 
instructors ; we quote a sentence or two from them. 
* Remember,* he says, ' that the eye needs agreeable 
objects on which to gaze, the ear needs sweet 
harmony, and the heart seeks human sympathy, 
as surely as the stomach requires suitable food. 

* Children love birds and flowers. Birds, flowers, 
and children love air and light Those who love 
children, love also birds and flowers ; and such are 
fitted by Providence to become their best nurses. 
Let them be sought out, and let none others be 
employed in this important duty.' 

Eventually, after it had been an object of his 
care for sixteen years, the Infant Orphan Asylum 
became virtually the property of the Church of 
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England. Dr. Reed, as a decided, thoi^i libeial» 
nonconformist, ' could not consent to the inqxisitioii 
of the Church catechism on the whole infant funily ; 
and early in 1843 he was driven to sever his 
official connection with the Asylum, towards whidi, 
however, he never ceased to turn widi dietenderest 
affection. In 1844 he became the founder of a 
similar institution, which he called the Asylum for 
Fatherless Children, and which was free from all 
tests, irrespective of sect or party, and based upon 
the most liberal foundation. The first home of this 
Institution was at Richmond, and its final one was 
at Coulsden, three miles from Croydon ; where he 
erected a spacious building, which the trustees 
afterwards called Reedham, in compliment to him. 
It was to this asylum that he devoted the splendid 
' Jubilee * testimonial offered to him by his church 
and congregation, a testimonial which, in the shape 
of a New Year's Gift, went to enlarge the patrimony 
of the fatherless. 

If for the remainder of this slight memoir we 
forbear to enter into details of Dr. Reed's philan- 
thropic activity, it is our space, and not the splendid 
records of his multiform benevolence, that is ex- 
hausted. In 1846, he said, *Now I will go to the 
lowest/ and he proposed to lay the foundation of 
the Asylum for Idiots at Earlswood. The idea 
was not new to him ; for it had been occasionally 
entertained so early as 1837.. He . npyr studied 
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closely the medical aspects of idiotcy ; and travelled, 
as time and opportunity offered, for the purpose of 
gaining experience of the working of asylums for 
idiots in various parts of Europe. In 1848 he 
took a mansion standing on the crown of Highgatfi 
Hill, in the centre of sixteen acres of pleasure and 
garden ground. Here the first inmates were re- 
ceived on April 26 of the last-named year ; whilst, 
in the beginning of 1850, Dr. Reed was put into 
possession of Essex Hall, Colchester, into which it 
was proposed to draft off the younger portion of 
the family. In 1852 he purchased the estate of 
Earlswood, near Redhill, Surrey, where the first 
stone of the Asylum was laid on June 16, by the 
Prince Consort, who also assisted at its opening on 
April IS, 1855. Essex Hall ultimately (1859) 
became known as ' The Eastern Counties' Asylum 
for Idiots,' having been adopted by the people of 
the eastern counties as a home for their local 
imbeciles. Meanwhile, Earlswood has increased in 
usefulness to such an extent that it is at present, 
probably, the most important and the best managed 
institution of the kind extant. 

One other asylum founded through the instru- 
mentality of Dr. Reed demands, although a rapid, 
at least a specific mention — the Royal Hospital 
for Incurables, which he commenced in a humble 
way in 1845, and located in a new building in 
1854. This, and all the above-mentioned institu- 
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tions, were the constant theme of his thought and 
his devotions. ' I cannot say never* he tvrites, * but 
I have seldom sought the rest of my pillow without 
thinking of the poor Orphans, the Idiots, and the 
Incurables, and making my last prayer for them. 
God help them ! * 

All good works, whether philanthropic, political, 
or religious, which signalised his times, bore more 
or less the impress of his name and advocacy — the 
furthering of education, the abolition of slavery, 
and the accomplishment of Catholic emancipation. 
He wrought zealously in connection with the multi- 
form objects that engage the attention and interest 
of the Christian minister ; and he originated in 
the East of London a Penny Bank, which proved 
an almost boundless blessing, and a Penny Bank 
for Children's Savings. ' Portraits, and busts, and 
cenotaphs,* it has been well said, * adorn the walls 
of the buildings he founded, the chapel in which he 
ministered, and the grave in which he lies ; but 
the best monument* to Dr. Andrew Reed is the 
tabular statement of his beneficent labours which 
we transcribe from the 'Life* which has already 
been mentioned as written or edited by two of his 
sons, and published in 1863. 
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THOMAS WRIGHT, 

THE PRISON PHILANTHROPIST. 



' I was in prison, and ye came unto me.' 

St. Matthew, xxv. 36 



* A POOR man that oppresseth the poor/ says 
Solomon, ^ is like a sweeping rain which leaveth no 
food ; * but a poor man that succoureth the poor is 
a study for an angel. A domestic Howard, ' wear- 
ing,' as Lord Shaftesbury saw him, ' a paper cap 
and fustian jacket, and besmeared with evidences 
of his daily toil,' who penetrated the secret places 
of crime, misery, and degradation, and who illumi- 
nated the condemned cell with the light and the 
hope of heaven, may profitably claim the attention 
and the veneration of a few moments. 

Thomas Wright, the ' prison philanthropist,' who, 
now more than ninety years old, has for a term 
long exceeding half-a-century been occupied in his 
mission of mercy, is a native of Scotland, who, very 
early in life, accompanied his parents in their 
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migration to Manchester. In due time he was 
apprenticed to Messrs. Peel, Williams, and Peel, 
ironfounders and machinists of Manchester, in whose 
foundry he became a striker, and at lengfth, owing 
to his industry and general good conduct, a foreman 
in one of the departments. 

In the course of a visit which he paid to 
the interior of the New Bailey, or Borough Gaol, 
of Manchester, he was much struck by the con- 
dition of the prisoners, with several of whom 
he entered into conversation. He found that a 
large proportion of them, perhaps a majority, 
would, on the expiration of their several sentences, 
have no homes to go to, and scarcely any alterna- 
tive open to them but a return to crime, and its too 
probable adoption as a life-long career. This state 
of things preyed upon his mind, and although at 
that time he was simply a striker, he determined 
to discover some means by which the evil might be 
at least alleviated. 

His resolve in this direction was quickened 
by the occurrence of a circumstance which was 
as singular as it was affecting. A man who for 
several months had been working at the foundry 
where Wright himself was employed, and who had 
attracted the attention and respect of the latter by 
the quietness and orderliness of his behaviour, 
was suddenly dismissed. Wright, who was on good 
terms with the foreman, finding the man's place at 
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the forge vacant, asked the reason for his dismissal, 
and was informed that the foreman had discovere;d 
that this man was a returned convict, and that, 
therefore, notwithstanding his exemplary conduct, he 
had deemed it expedient to turn him away from the 
foundry. The benevolent concern of Wright was 
aroused, and he earnestly pleaded in the man's 
behalf, offering to be himself responsible for his 
good behaviour, if the foreman would consent to re- 
instate him. As the fact of the man's conviction 
was a secret from everybody connected with the 
foundry, except the foreman, the latter at length 
yielded to Wright's entreaties that he would recon- 
sider his determination. 

The benevolent heart of the mediator bounded 
with joy, and he begged that he might go to 
find out the man, and bid him to resume his 
work. He hastened to the street in which he 
believed the man was lodged, and found the 
house without difficulty. But he was too late ; 
the object of his visit had already . departed. 
Departed, but whither ? Was it to Bolton, Bury, 
Stockport, Accrington, or Liverpool.? He was 
unwilling to be foiled in a quest which now his- 
torically signalises his entrance upon his benevolent 
career ; and after repairing to different toll-bars at 
the outskirts of the city, and describing the man's 
appearance, he finally ascertained that he had 
passed along the Bury road. Every thought was 
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swallowed up in the absorbing desire to overtake 
the fugitive, whom he followed in the direction of 
Bury, and whom he had the satisfaction of over- 
taking about a couple of miles from that town, 
sitting by the roadside despairing and broken- 
hearted. 'If Wright,' says our informant, 'had 
discovered a mine of wealth, his joy could not have 
been greater. He grasped the poor fellow by the 
hand, bade him be of good cheer, and, telling him 
that he knew his story, told him also that he loved 
him as a brother. He was no longer to be despon- 
dent, his work was ready for him to go on with, 
and they would return to Manchester together.' 
It would be almost profane to pry into the emotions 
of the poor outcast ; it is enough to say that he did 
return to Manchester, and that he nobly justified 
the guarantee which Wright had given for his good 
conduct. 

Meanwhile Wright meditated more and more 
upon the subject of criminals, their circumstances, 
and the means to be employed to secure, if possible, 
their restoration and rehabilitation. He found favour 
in the eyes of his employers to such an extent that 
he was able to make an arrangement to the effect 
that, so long as he did a certain amount of work 
per diem^ he might employ the other portions of his 
time at his own discretion. He also obtained per- 
mission from the prison authorities to attend the 
Sunday services in the prison chapel ; and * by 
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degrees his face became familiar to the members of 
the gloomy congregation that assembled there. 
Then he made a point of being at the prison door 
at those hours when the inmates whose term had 
expired were released ; and by easy and unaffected 
conversation and sympathy, endeavoured to obtain 
their confidence. He would discover if they had 
homes to go to, and, if so, would find out what was 
the character of those homes ; if they had employ- 
ment ready for them, and, if so, what was its nature ; 
with other matters of importance to their well-being. 
To those who had no home and no employment, 
or to those to whom such homes and employments 
awaited them as would be of questionable benefit, 
he proffered his friendship, and by many ways in 
which he used the interest and the confidence 
which his townsmen were beginning to conceive for 
him, sought to secure a safe and honourable, if a 
humble, provision. 

The happy results of his activity attracted the 
notice of the prison authorities; and the prison 
chaplain, in his report to the visiting justices, attri- 
buted to the unremitting exertions of Thomas 
Wright the great improvement that had taken place 
in the appearance and the demeanour of the pri- 
soners. The expression of an opinion at once so 
emphatic and so responsible was reproduced, with 
comments, in the columns of the local newspapers; 
and Wright, thus encouraged, boldly asked for per- 
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mission to visit the prisoners when he pleased. The 
I>criiiission was accorded, and Wright was thereby 
t nablcd to win the confidence and to fathom the 
character of the prisoners before their terms of 
sentence were fulfilled. He found that female 
j)risoners, on their discharge, were liable to peculiar 
hardships and temptations ; and that many of them 
were driven into more deplorable depravity and 
wretchedness than before their incarceration- This 
arose from the fact that the homes from which they 
had been taken were broken up before their en- 
largement, because their husbands — or, it may be, 
other relatives, if they were single women — ^had not 
the courage any longer to bear up against the too 
probable continuance of their misdemeanours. Thus 
the last state of these women was worse than the 
first — they began with intemperance, and ended 
in shame and despair. Many are the instances, we 
have been assured, in which Thomas Wright, whose 
efforts had been blessed to the awakening of a poor 
woman to a proper state of penitence, and to the 
formation of good resolutions for the future, has 
followed the husband miles and miles into the 
country, and even on his knees pleaded with him 
for the drunken wife, no longer drunken, whom the 
husband has at length been induced to take once 
more to his bosom, and with her to re-establish his 
hearth and home. 

One example of Wright's success in restoring 
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women to their intermitted domestic life came 
under the immediate observation of a friend of the 
present writer. This gentleman was once walking 
arm-in-arm with Thomas Wright, after the latter 
had attained the height of his position and reputa- 
tion as a philanthropist, through one of the back 
streets of Manchester, when they encountered a 
woman, a * pattern of neatness,' who was scouring 
her door-steps. Releasing himself from his com- 
panion's arm, Wright addressed the woman : * Eh, 
Jenny, lass ! I am glad to see thee ! Give me the 
hand. My lass, don't stop to wipe it (her hand 
was reeking with the moisture). * Give it to me ; ' 
and grasping her hand, he shpok it heartily, and 
then spoke to her for a few moments in an under- 
tone, whilst his eyes beamed with benevolence and 
emotion. He subsequently explained that this 
woman was one with whom he had first become 
acquainted in the New Bailey prison, where she 
was confined for drunkenness and violent assaults : 
and that hers was one of the homes which had 
been broken up by outraged husbands, and after- 
wards re-established through his (Wright's) instru- 
mentality. 

Wright untiringly pursued his mission, day by 
day gaining and growing in the public confidence ; 
until, it should be recorded to their honour, the 
inhabitants of Manchester determined to free their 
' prison philanthropist ' from the cares and the 
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necessities of nmual labour, tbat so he might the 
more exclusively follow up his work <^ social refor- 
mation. A subscription was opened, ^vsiiich Her 
Maje2t>' the Queen assisted by a handsome dona- 
tion, and a sufficient sum of money was raised to 
purchase a comfortable annuity of 200Z WiA 
ordinary mortal* it might have been paralysii^ to 
thc;ir activity to have so suddenly acquired an un- 
expected competence, but the novel freedom from 
' pecuniary anxieties and manual labour only 
quickened Wright to greater diligence in his Chris- 
tian work, which he yet pursues with the enthu- 
siasm of his manhood's prime, if with diminished 
physical strength.' His modest independence 
enabled him to extend the sphere of his usefulness; 
he visited the principal gaols of the kingdom, and 
the most obdurate convicts, who had been deaf to 
the admonitions of the chaplain, have oftentimes 
softened into tears beneath his words of weight and 
love. So valuable did his services become as a 
general prison visitor that Government offered him 
a post as official inspector of gaols, at a salary of 
from 300/. to 500/. a year. This, however, he de- 
clined, from the fear that to be known as a Govern- 
ment cmployd would diminish his power of useful- 
ness and persuasion with the convicts. Money to 
him was an instrument of good, and it was little 
besides. 

' In numerous instances/ says the chaplain of the 
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Salford prison, * Wright has succeeded in recon- 
ciling husbands and wives, parents and children, 
masters and workmen. In a variety of cases he 
has assisted in enabling convicts of superior educa- 
tion in regaining their caste in society by means 
of emigration ; and in several instances condemned 
criminals have sought to obtain his Christian sym- 
pathy and assistance at the foot of the gallows/ 
Men have owed to him not only their reclamation, 
but their promotion to a life of social importance 
and usefulness, of which we may give one or two 
instances. In the first, a man who had been under- 
going penal servitude at Portland, repaired to Man- 
chester with a ticket-of-leave, and a letter from the 
chaplain to Thomas Wright The latter found him 
employment as a scavenger, and as the result of a 
narrow watching of his conduct, found that to be 
exemplary. He now caused the scavenger to be 
promoted to a mender of roads, and obtained ad- 
mission for him into the late Canon Stowell's Sun- 
day and night schools, in both of which he became 
a teacher. The poor man worked hard, and showed 
so great a capacity for learning that Canon Stowell's 
interest in him was strongly excited. Canon 
Stowell was made acquainted with his antecedents ; 
nevertheless he made arrangements for * reading' 
with him, and in due time the Portland convict, 
who had been favoured with a ticket-of-leave, and 
purified by humble service as a Manchester scaven- 
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ger, was ordained as a clergyman. The second 
instance is that of a young man who was engaged 
in a position of trust in a warehouse, but who, being 
led into vicious and extravagant courses, embezzled 
his employer's money, and was discovered. The 
young man's father besought the mediation of 
Thomas Wright, who, having obtained an interview 
with the enraged employer, succeeded in eliciting a 
promise first not to prosecute, and afterwards to 
give the young man another trial. Subsequently 
this young man became a partner in the house — and 
eventually the head — in which he was allowed to re- 
main on sufferance and on the guarantee of Thomas 
Wright, one of whose most liberal supporters he is 
said to be, his purse being ever open to further any 
of the pious enterprises of his benefactor. 

Mr. Wright has been favoured in his family. 
His wife was an unassuming woman, who chiefly 
attended to his domestic comfort, and who died 
two or three years ago, devolving her office of 
affectionate ministration on two unmarried daugh- 
ters, who devote themselves to the comfort of their 
father. The eldest daughter is married to a man of 
good local position, and the son is already an ap- 
proved and confidential man of business to a lead- 
ing mercantile firm engaged in the staple production 
of Lancashire. 

The philanthropic nonagenarian has lately re- 
ceived the honour of having a portrait-picture 
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painted of him by Captain Charles Mercier, who 
undertook the task ' at the request of the committee 
of a large body of subscribers desirous of com- 
memorating the labours of Mr. Wright in the noble 
cause which seems to have been the chief purpose 
of his life.* The painting is entitled * The Con- 
demned Cell/ and exhibits the philanthropist with 
one hand resting on the head of a condemned 
prisoner, whose way to eternity has been cheered 
by the Book which the good old man holds in his 
other hand. The ' Art Journal ' for August, 1869, 
in commenting upon this picture, says that it was 
received from the subscribers by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of the City of London ' with forms 
and ceremonies hitherto unknown in the great 
capital of the world. It tells well for art progress, 
for art has had no such honour conferred upon it 
in England within actual memory. The event 
may be classed among the most startling, yet en- 
couraging, incidents of our time, and when it is en- 
tered in the chronicles of the city, there will be no 
story there more to its true glory. The picture is a 
work of very great merit, a striking likeness, and is 
in all respects worthy the high distinction conferred 
upon it' 
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RICHARD COBDEN, 

THE 'INTERNATIONAL* MAN. 



' He was a man of great ambition. His ambition was to be useful 
to his country.' — Viscount Palmerston. 

* An international man.' — M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 



In one of the loveliest parts of England, on the 
confines of the western portion of the Weald of 
Sussex, on a slight eminence above the river 
Rother, lies the small town of Midhurst, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of which, at the farm- 
house of Dunford, was bom on June 3, 1804, 
Richard Cobden, the * Apostle of Free Trade.' 
His father farmed his own land, a holding of 
moderate extent ; and the future bread-giver of 
the nation, who wrought so magnificently for the 
prosperity of England, France, America, and the 
industrial world at large, was educated at the 
grammar school of Midhurst This institution, 
which had once enjoyed a high reputation, fell 
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afterwards into decay ; and it is pleasant to know 
that the recovery of the school to its former 
efficiency was one of the favourite projects of the 
concluding years of the most illustrious of its 
pupils. 

His father having died prematurely, the youthful 
Richard was sent to London in order to seek his 
fortune in the warehouse of an uncle ; where, as 
well as in another establishment to which he 
presently removed, he was remarkable for the 
eagerness of his appetite for knowledge and for 
the variety of his reading — a distinction which, to 
the old-fashioned prejudices of his master, seemed 
nothing other than a preliminary to ruin. The 
man who solemnly warned Richard Cobden. against 
the perils of acquiring a habit of study, lived long 
enough to become a pensioner on his bounty. 

At an early age Mr. Cobden changed the in-door 
routine of a warehouse for the more eventful and 
exciting calling of a commercial traveller, and soon 
became known in the reunions of his fraternity as 
an able but modest advocate of the doctrines pro- 
pounded by Adam Smith. After a time an opening 
presented itself for him to begin business on his 
own account; and the circumstances under which 
he was enabled to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity were narrated, a few days after Mr. Cobden*s 
death, by a correspondent of the ' Manchester 
Courier *^ : — . 
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'Mr. Cobden began life as a lad in a Lon- 
don warehouse. Growing into a young man, he 
was sent on matters of business to many of the 
houses with which his firm was connected. Among 
those he so visited was Mr. John Lewis, of loi, 
Oxford Street Mr. Lewis conceived a liking for 
the young man on account of the smart business- 
like manner in which he used to come to his house 
and transact whatever he had to do, and often gave 
him a few kind words. One day young Cobden 
came to him, and with some hesitation told him 
that he and two of his comrades, young men like 
himself, had heard of a business near Manchester 
which a gentleman was retiring from, and the plant 
of which was to be had for 1,500/. This sum the 
three had agreed to raise among them ; but Cobden 
had no friends to help him with his quota, and 
therefore he would venture to ask Mr. Lewis if he 
could do so. Mr. Lewis, from his partiality to him, 
at once assented, and Cobden left him in high 
spirits. But soon after he called again, witii a long 
face, to say his colleagues had not been able to 
raise their 500/. each. After a while, however, he 
came again to state that the owner of the business 
in question, having heard favourably of the two, 
agreed to let them have it for Mr. Cobden's 500/. 
Would Mr. Lewis 3till let him have the money .^ 
Mr. Lewis very kindly complied ; and the three 
shortly after began the world together. The 500/. 
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was speedily repaid, and after a very few years one 
and then another of the partners drew out of the 
business with a handsome fortune, and Richard 
Cobden came to be what he was. The foregoing 
particulars were related to the writer by Mr. Lewis, 
who retired from business about twenty-five years 
ago, and subsequently died at Madeira.' It was in 
1830, at the age of twenty-six, that Cobden took 
up his residence in Manchester ; and the fortunes 
of the firm, thanks to the tact, taste, and enterprise 
with which it was conducted, rapidly prospered. 
But, as it was truly said of him, ' he was a politician 
by instinct ; ' and he made his first entry into 
public life by the efforts he put forth in order to 
secure the incorporation of Manchester. When this 
locally important question was brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, he was at once returned as an Alder- 
man of the first election. He found time also to 
use his pen, and drew much attention to himself 
and his views by pamphlets which were the result 
of travels in the countries he discussed, and which 
bore the titles respectively of ' England, Ireland, 
and America,' and 'Russia;' the latter of which 
was intended to dissipate the belief in the vast 
resources of the Czar, and to relieve the public 
mind from the fear of that power which was a 
bugbear to so many writers and speakers of the 
time. 

Richard Cobden is associated in the minds of all 
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civilised men with the repeal of the Corn Laws as 
the one stupendous fact and triumph of his life. 
His heart, as well as his head, was interested in 
this work, as all can understand whose misfortune 
it has been to witness extreme poverty and the 
want of the necessaries of life in a vast population. 
Mr. Cobden knew that in the great manufacturing 
towns there was an immense amount of suffering 
which did not obtrude itself upon the public gaze ; 
that there was a poverty which hid its head in cold 
and wretchedness, and hunger — the poverty of 
' shrinking decency, of heart-breaking effort, of life- 
struggle, of sickly youth and outworn age.' ' He 
knew that there were manly men broken in spirit ; 
because, with all they could do, they could not- get 
enough to stay the appetites of their little children ; 
and that there were poor lonely women, with con- 
sumption gleaming in their eyes and flushing their 
cheeks, endeavouring in vain to procure with the 
toil of their worn fingers, in their comfortless garrets, 
the daily bread for which Jesus Christ taught them 
to pray — and all this when there was a superabund- 
ance of food in the world.' 

. With arguments that at the commencement were 
unanswerable, and which were at length left un- 
answered, did Richard Cobden year after year plead 
for the freedom of trade and the downfall of mono- 
poly. Against objections raised by selfishness, pre- 
judice, ignorance, or honest conviction, he per- 
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severed in parliament, on the platform, and on the 
hustings — and he triumphed, aided as he was, in ad- 
dition to the intrinsic justice of his cause, by the cries 
of the hungry, and the good wishes of all those whom 
self-interest did not blind to the misery of others. 
Men, also, with far greater powers of declamation 
than his own were enlisted on his side — Fox, with 
his fine rhetoric and polished humour ; John Bright, 
with his muscular yet most graceful oratory, so 
perfected by practice; and George Thompson, 
formed to persuasion by skill and long experience. 
Yet, though all claimed and received applause, the 
foremost place was awarded to the quiet, sensible, 
homely speaker, who aroused no passion, but who 
convinced men's minds and gently touched their 
hearts by his sincerity, by his truthfulness, and by 
that sympathy which made him the poor man's 
friend. 

The first great practical blow struck at the 
tax upon food, was levelled by General Perronet 
Thompson, in his * Catechism of the Corn Law^s,* 
published originally in the ' Westminster Review ; *' 
the final coup to the tax was given by Sir Robert 
Peel, who nobly subordinated place and party to 
the claims of patriotism, and courted official death 
in the embrace of victory ; whilst the intermediate 
fight between these two extremes was mainly led 
by Mr. Cobden, as the chief of the Manchester 
Anti-Corn-Law League. The great Free Trade 
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Bill received the royal assent on June 26, 1846, and 
on the twenty-ninth of the same month, Sir Robert 
Peel, in announcing the resignation of his ministry, 
in consequence of the adverse vote on the Coercion 
Bill, gave to Mr. Cobden the singular honour of the 
measures for the passing of which the Peel ministry 
was sacrificed. * There has been,* said Sir Robert, 
* a combination of parties, and that combination of 
parties, together with the influence of the Govern- 
ment, has led to the ultimate success of the 
measures. But, Sir, there is a name which ought to 
be associated with their success. It is not the name 
of the noble lord the member for the City of London 
[Lord John Russell, who succeeded Peel as Premier], 
neither is it my name. Sir, the name which ought 
to be, and which will be, associated with the success 
of these measures, is the name of the man who, 
acting, I believe, from pure and disinterested 
motives, has advocated their cause by untiring 
energy, and by appeals to reason, enforced by an 
eloquence the more to be desired because it is un- 
affected and unadorned — the name which ought to 
be, and will be associated with the success of these 
measures, is the name of Richard Cobden.' The 
Anti-Corn-Law League formally dissolved on July 
2, with the exception of a committee nominated to 
call the members together in the event of any 
sudden and unforeseen emergency requiring exer- 
tion. A sum of ten thousand pounds was voted 
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to Mr. George Wilson for his services as chairman; 
and later on the same day another meeting was 
held in Manchester Town Hall, for the purpose of 
raising a testimonial to Mr. Cobden, whose direct 
personal losses in connection with the agitation 
amounted to twenty thousand pounds. The testi- 
monial — which at length naturally assumed national 
proportions — reached a sum of 80,000/., a portion 
uf which was devoted to the purchase of his birth- 
place, the house at Dunford, which had been 
alienated from his family, and a small estate sur- 
rounding it. 

But loss of money was not the only penalty 
which Mr. Cobden was called upon to pay for the 
ardour and success of his Anti-Com-Law agitation. 
He was physically exhausted, and, withdrawing 
for a period from active life, in spite of a request 
from Lord John Russell that he would become a 
member of his cabinet, repaired to the Continent 
On August 7 he was hospitably entertained by the 
King of the French at the Chdteau d*Eu ; and at 
various congratulatory entertainments which he 
received in the course of a protracted tour embracing 
the chief cities of Europe, he spoke in favour of 
Free Trade, and explained the proceedings of the 
League in England. He returned home in October, 
1847, having in the general elections of July- 
August previous, been returned in his absence by 
his old constituency of Stockport, which he had 
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represented since 1841, and by that of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, for which he finally de- 
termined to sit. 

The limits of the space at our command are not 
wide enough to predispose us to linger on the par- 
ticulars of Mr. Cobden*s parliamentary career and 
opinions. He was an enthusiastic advocate of peace, 
retrenchment, and reform ; constantly favoured the 
observance of greater economy in the naval and 
military services, especially in the latter; and 
deprecated the granting of loans by English capi- 
talists to foreign powers who, either covertly or 
ostensibly, intended to apply them to purposes of 
bloodshed, of conquest, or aggression. In these 
endeavours he uniformly fought a losing battle ; 
and he lost much of his popularity by the opposition 
he maintained against the plans for national defence, 
and by his unmitigated expressions of disapproval 
of the war with Russia. ' He has t^een accused,' 
says one of his panegyrists, * of allowing his desire 
for the commercial prosperity of England to render 
him blind or indifferent to other interests; and 
although he may have been so much in advance of 
the age in his opinions as to be sometimes imprac- 
ticable, those who knew him best declare that no 
one was ever more wishful than he to promote and 
maintain the honour of his native land.* 

In March 1857, Mr. Cobden, by the aid of the 
Conservative party, carried his resolutions on the 
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Chinese war against the Government of Lord 
Palmerston, by a majority of 263 votes over 2491 
The Premier shortly afterwards appealed to the 
country, and Mr. Cobden, who had become a can- 
didate for the representation of Huddersfield, found 
himself, as did Mr. Bright and Mr. Mibier Gibson, 
left out in the cold. The advantage of this to 
Mr. Cobden was that it gave him the opportunity 
of recruiting in repose the energies which had been 
overtaxed by his political activity. During the 
following year he was frequently invited to contest 
different important constituencies, and generally 
with every probability of success ; but he invariably 
declined the honour. At length, in April 1859, 
whilst absent on private business in America, he 
was elected member for Rochdale ; and a place 
was reserved for his acceptance in the Cabinet 
which was then in course of formation by Lord 
Palmerston. But again, as in 1846, he refused to 
act with men in whose policy he did not coincide, 
and of which, in some respects, he totally disap- 
proved. It was in the same spirit of sensitive con- 
scientiousness that, when Mr. Gladstone, in January 
1865, wrote to offer the chairmanship of the Board 
of Audit, a permanent office of 2,000/. a year, to 
Mr. Cobden, he refused the appointment because 
he could not subject himself to the pain and annoy- 
ance which his discharge of its duties must involve 
— of witnessing, and appearing to sanction, without 
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any power to prevent, the scandalous and unneces- 
sary waste of public money. If he was in error in 
this, it must be confessed that his failing leaned to 
virtue's side ; and it has been claimed for Mr. 
Cobden, that in refusing office he has left a nobler 
character behind him than if he had yielded in any 
way to the sophistries of expediency, even if by so 
doing he had been elevated to the positioil ot* 
Prime Minister of England. 

But though not a Minister of State, he had a 
magnificent opportunity of devoting, in a way he 
could entirely approve, his time, tact, talents, and 
energies to the furtherance of the prosperity and 
the commercial and social intercourse of the people 
of what may still be called the two leading nations 
of Europe. He was appointed Her Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
with France ; and spent several months in Paris, 
acting as First Commissioner on behalf of the 
British Government, and engaged in completing 
the details of the treaty, which has been proved 
to be so mutually beneficial that only the excep- 
tional financial difficulties of France, caused by the 
catastrophe of the late war with Germany, could 
suffice to make it probable or possible that they 
may be disturbed. The Treaty of Commerce was 
signed at Paris on January 23, i860 ; and on the 4th 
of February following took place the exchange of 
ratifications. For his services on this occasion 
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defences. He arrived in London for that purpose 
on the 22nd ; but inclement weather confined him 
to bed with bronchitis in Suffolk Street Here he 
died at a quarter-past eleven on Sunday morning, 
April 2, 1865, leaving a wife and five daughters. 
His only son died several years ago in Germany — 
a sorrow which came upon him with stunning effect, 
and which, perhaps, contributed in some measure 
to shorten his days.' He was buried on Friday, 
April 7, in the quiet churchyard of West Lavington, 
Sussex, and the tears which fell upon his grave 
were but the earnest and symbol of the grief, the 
veneration, and the affection of two continents. 
The French Corps L6gislatif unanimously expressed 
regret for the Englishman who, since the days of 
Burke, had best loved France. Nearly all the 
Paris papers contained highly eulogistic articles. 
The * Presse ' appeared with a black border. ' Cob- 
den,* said the ' Moniteur,* * was able to understand 
France, and he loved her. She will never foi^et 
him.' 'AH England mourns him,' wrote the 
' Cologne Gazette ; ' * the leaders of the great 
parties in Parliament vie in bringing the tribute of 
just recognition to the mighty dead ; nay, the 
entire civilised world feels his loss. How high 
stands such a man, in whom the rising citizenhood, 
the enlightened spirit of our age, were, so to speak, 
incorporated ! How, in comparison with him, do 
all the petty vanities and ridiculous pretensions of 
obsolete caste conceit sink into pitiful nonentity ! ' 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF H. R, H, THE 
PRINCE CONSORT 

Among the numerous examples that the present 
century has afforded us, of men who have risen to 
high posts, have conquered overwhelming worldly 
difficulties, and have triumphantly risen superior to 
social prejudice, it would be unfair to deny a con- 
spicuous position to our Queen's beloved and uni- 
versally lamented husband, the Prince Consort. 
A man of no ordinary brain-power, a bright ex- 
ample of method, and eminently distinguished for 
that characteristic solid German tone of habit and 
thought, which have recently shown their con- 
spicuous advantage to the world : the Prince Con- 
sort not only showed in his life the advantage of 
sound training in early life, but in his career the 
triumph of moral qualities over the prejudice which 
he of all others had so constantly to combat. To 
be born to a high position is one thing. To keep 
it is another. To the outside world it no doubt 
appears easy enough, and sufficiently satisfactory 
to be translated from a small German principality. 
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from the humdrum eventless life of a minor German 
court, to the highest position, by the side of the 
highest lady, in the greatest country in Europe. 
It is no doubt argued that the promotion from 
small means to affluence is a rare treat, and that 
for the Prince Consort there was little to do but to 
accept his position with grateful feelings, to eat 
drink, and be merry, to turn his attention to money- 
making, and to accept cheerfully the good things 
which fell to his lot in this life. But then the 
Prince Consort was no ordinary man. The doc- 
trine which he imbibed from his parents was hap- 
pily not such as emanates from the majority of the 
high-born. With him aristocracy was not syno- 
nymous with idleness. He considered that the 
prince had duties to perform equally with the 
peasant. He differed entirely with those who 
maintain that the possession of the good things of 
this world without working for them, cancels the 
necessity for pursuing any path but that of pleasure ; 
and his life is an example of domesticity, of the 
pursuit of knowledge, of the love of improving 
others as well as himself, and of almost Spartan 
self-denial — a life which may possibly be charged 
with an excess, if anything, of conscientiousness, 
but a life most valuable to study in these days, 
when the new frivolity, the want of knowledge, the 
absence of moral power, the lack of character in 
our aristocracy, shake the foundations of it, in a 
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vigorous land, daily acquiring thought and rapidly 
increasing in education. If the Prince Consort 
had been an ordinary man, or had possessed an 
ordinary character, he would have accepted his 
position just as it came to his hand, without en- 
quiring deeply into the matter, and without being 
alarmed at its responsibility. But this is exactly 
what he did not do. Bound by sentimental ties 
to family and fatherland, ties which he never 
forgot, and which were ever present to him, he left 
home and came to a country distasteful to him, 
and to mix with a people not particularly disposed 
to be cordial. Supported by the warm affection 
which was his mainstay in England, and throughout 
his life, he came over determined to subordinate 
pleasure by duty. There was much for him to do 
and innumerable difficulties with which he had to 
contend, to form the character of his wife, to guide 
and support her, to exercise his influence without 
putting himself forward, to carry his point without 
unduly pressing it, to submit to annoyances with- 
out resenting them, to be nobody and yet every- 
body, to find himself misrepresented, and to trust 
to time to conquer the prejudice ; these were but 
a few of the difficulties in his way. He con- 
quered them all by his moral excellence and 
strength of character. We must remember that 
England then was not as England now. He knew 
well enough what England was, and coming from 
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a nation of thinkers and scholars, must have 
resented in his own mind that tone of superiority, 
that almost arrogant self-sufficiency, which has been 
toned down since we commenced to educate and 
to set about putting our house in order, fascinated 
by the power of method, thought, and culture. 
Regarding the difficulties of the Prince Consort's 
jKjsition, as husband to the Queen, there has been 
no precedent, excepting in the case of Prince 
George of Denmark, the husband of Queen Anne ; 
but any comparison breaks down, as Queen Anne's 
husband never exercised his influence in any way ; 
nor did his elevation to so conspicuous a position 
cause much benefit to the nation. How the Prince 
Consort fulfilled the predictions of his friends and 
relations, we are well aware. Much of his success 
was due to his natural gifts, and to the qualities 
for which he was distinguished, but unquestionably 
his early training influenced not a little his sub- 
sequent career by moulding his character. The 
pure and simple life of his childhood and boyhood 
up to the age of twenty, had certainly a great 
effect upon his character on approaching manhood, 
and the natural desire of cultivating his numerous 
talents, caused him to pass - his leisure hours in 
perfecting himself, instead of yielding to the new 
amusements of the hour — harmless enough in 
themselves — but, according to his notion, unsuitable 
for a man destined to fill an important position, not 
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only as regards himself, but as a guide and ex- 
ample to others. The Prince Consort was doubtless 
alive to the fact, that the record of the youth of 
most great men — that is, of men who have risen solely 
by their intrinsic merit and talent — is emphatic on 
the fact of their devotion to the cultivation of some 
branch of study, different to that which the nature 
of their profession leads them to pursue. What- 
ever the different studies are, and however serious, 
the mere fact of change makes a relaxation, and 
the mind becomes more cultivated, and receives 
the advantage of training as well' as power of 
thought. This love of study never deserted the 
Prince Consort during his married life. 

' The Prince's love of music has been already 
mentioned. In March he was named one of the 
directors of Ancient Music, the directors taking it 
in turns to direct the concerts which were held in the 
Hanover Square Rooms. The Prince's first con- 
cert was fixed for the 29th of April, and be took 
the greatest pains about it, selecting the music to 
be performed himself, and attending, with the 
Queen, a rehearsal of it on the 27th. On these 
occasions, it was customary to give a great dinner 
to the other directors, after which the Queen and 
the Royal Family proceeded to the Hanover 
Square Rooms, where the concert was held, in 
dress carriages. The Queen was at that time 
taking lessons in singing from Signor Lablache, 
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and the Prince often joined in them, and at other 
times used constantly to play and sing- with the 
Queen. At Buckingham Palace they used often 
to play on the organ together in the Prince's 
drawing-room. The organ at Windsor, in the 
music-room, since converted into a private chapel, 
was too large for the Queen, but the Prince occa- 
sionally played on it by himself 

It is well known also, that the Prince was not 
only a lover of music, but a composer of no ordi- 
nary merit. Several of his chorales and hymn 
tunes are in ordinary cathedral use at the present 
time. He was also a fair etcher and a good 
draughtsman and painter, as we are told in the 
following passage of the memoir. 

' At this time, the Prince and Queen seem to 
have spent their day much as follows : — They 
breakfasted at nine, and took a walk every morn- 
ing soon afterwards. Then came the usual amount 
of business (far less heavy, however, than now), 
besides which they drew and etched a great deal 
together, which was a source of great amusement, 
having the plates " bit " in the house. Luncheon 
followed at the usual hour of two o'clock. Lord 
Melbourne, who was usually staying in the house, 
came to the Queen in the afternoon, and between 
five and six the Prince usually drove her out in a 
pony phaeton. If the Prince did not drive the 
Queen, he rode, in which case she took a drive 
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with the Duchess of Kent or the ladies. The 
Prince also read aloud most days to the Queen. 
The dinner was at eight o'clock, and always with 
the company. In the evening, the Prince fre- 
quently played at double chess, a game of which 
he was very fond, and which he played extremely 
well. The Prince was also at this time much 
taken up with painting, an occupation of which he 
was very fond, but for which, in after years, he had 
no time, and began a picture of the death of Posa, 
from Schiller's Don Carlos ^ making first a small 
sketch for it, which he did beautifully.* 

The facts recorded concerning the Prince's study 
of law and constitutional history, with Mr. Selwyn, 
will doubtless be much appreciated. 

*To study and make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the institutions of the land of his 
adoption was a task to which the Prince resolutely 
applied himself, from the moment of his first estab- 
lishment in England. And the summer of 1840 
was scarcely over before he had begun regular 
readings in the English laws and constitution 
with Mr. Selwyn, a highly distinguished barrister, 
at that ):ime treasurer of Lincoln's Inn. " The 
lessons with Mr. Selwyn," he writes to Baron 
Stockmar on September 12, "have begun, and 
cannot fail to be of use. He is a highly educated 
and learned man, and, in particular, a good classical 
scholar, and has a clear and agreeable mode of 
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teaching. The only fault I have got to find with 
him, is a want of method. He is preparing him- 
self now for the Magna Charta, while I and Prae- 
torius [German Secretary to the Prince when he 
first came to this country] are working out a sort 
of programme of studies, in order to lay it before 
him. Should he not approve of it, this will force 
him to make another." ' 

' Mr. Selwyn,' his son [Dr. Selwyn, one of the 
Queen's chaplains] relates, 'always spoke in the 
highest terms of His Royal Highnesses quick intel- 
ligence and diligent attention, and of his readiness 
in seizing the points of resemblance between Eng- 
lish and German jurisprudence. And he often 
relates the following anecdote, as one among the 
many proofs of the Prince's kindness of heart : — 
Two days after the birth of the Princess Royal, 
Mr. Selwyn came, according to appointment, and 
the Prince said, " I fear I cannot read any law to- 
day, there are so many constantly coming to con- 
gratulate, but you will like to see the little 
Princess ; " and finding that Her Royal Highness 
was asleep, he took Mr. Selwyn into the nursery, 
and taking the little hand of the infant, he said, 
" The next time we read, it must be on the rights 
and duties of a Princess Royal." ' 

' On their return to Windsor, the Queen records, 
that she and the Prince read Hallam's Consti- 
tutional History together.' 
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In fact the Prince's natural thirst for knowledge 
made every study a pleasure to him. We cannot 
fail to see that many of his actions as a man were 
guided by his great common sense, in being willing 
to follow the advice of those best able to give it. 

Speaking of his character, the editor of the * Early 
Years of the Prince Consort,' says, * It was a re- 
markable feature in the Prince's character, that 
though no man was more capable of forming a 
sound and dispassionate judgment upon all things, 
or had a keener sense of what was right and fitting, 
no man, perhaps, was ever more ready to listen to 
and even court advice. When he tells the baron 
that " good advice is the first thing needful," he 
only expresses the rule .on which he invariably 
acted. To listen patiently to all that could be said, 
and then to judge calmly for himself what it was 
right to do, and having convinced himself what 
was right (not what was merely pleasant), to do it 
without faltering, was his practice through life. 
It is perhaps characteristic of a weak mind, always 
to fear being supposed to be guided by the advice 
or dictation of others.' 

It is evident that the Prince must have some- 
times exercised a strong control over his own 
wishes, in being willing to act by other people's 
advice, as, speaking of his character as a boy, Mr. 
Florschiitz, his tutor, says of him, * Even with ' his 
brother the Prince showed, at this time, rather too 
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strong a will of his own, and this disposition came 
out at times even in later years. Surpassing his 
brother in thoughtful earnestness, in calm reflection 
and self-command, and evincing at the same time 
more prudence in action, it was only natural that 
his will should prevail, and when compliance with 
it was not voluntarily yielded, he was sometimes 
disjwscd to have recourse to compulsion/ Thus 
arc his strong mind, his common sense and self- 
abnegation, made apparent to us. In accepting the 
high and difficult position of husband to the Queen, 
he throughout maintained his proud and indepen- 
dent spirit, his personal love for Her Majesty over- 
coming all the fears for the evident difficulties 
w^hich would surround such a position. 

We cannot do better than refer to the memoirs, 
and quote the following passage. * Duty now re- 
quired at his hands an unreserved dedication of 
himself, of his best energies and abilities, to the 
land of his adoption ; and nobly and unshrinkingly 
was that duty performed. How great the sacrifice 
that he was called upon to make, few at that 
time could estimate. Many, even now, would 
admit with difficulty, that it could be a sacrifice at 
all, to exchange the position of a younger son in a 
comparatively small German dukedom, for that of 
the Consort of the Queen of England.' And further 
on, * It was a sacrifice however, which accepting it 
as he did in its fullest extent, was not only made 
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supportable by the thought (to a noble nature like 
the Prince's of all thoughts the most inspiriting) of 
the good which it would enable him to do ; but 
was more than compensated by a degree of do- 
mestic happiness, which the most devoted and 
confiding love on both sides is alone capable of 
affording/ 

As a specimen of the independence ti character 
shown by the Prince, and as if to negative the 
theory that he was only too glad to accept his 
position, it should be known that when it was sug- 
gested that his marriage had better be deferred for 
three or four years, he fully made up his mind 
to retire from the engagement sooner than be 
made a mere catspaw for politicians. This is fully 
confirmed by the Queen, who states that the 
Prince told her that he came over in 1839 ^^i^^^ 
the intention of informing her, that if she could 
not then make up her mind, she must understand 
that he could not wait for a decision as he had 
done at a former period, when the marriage was 
on the tapis. Regarding his position at court, he 
himself settled that, as we find in a letter to his 
grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Gotha, on 
the subject of his marriage : * My position here 
will be very pleasant, inasmuch as I have refused 
all the offered titles. I keep my own name and 
remain what I was. This will make me very in- 
dependent, and make it easy for me to run over 
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occasionaHy to sec all my dear relations.* This 
love of home and of family is eminently character- 
istic of the Prince. Who can read without emotion 
the tender anecdote of his parting \vith his brother. 

On May 9. the Hereditary Prince left England, 
and the Prince felt keenly his departure. Before 
he went, the Queen relates that the * two brothers 
sanj^ a ver}' pretty song together, called " Abschied," 
wliich the students generally sing before they part 
Albert was much affected, and when I ran upstairs 
he looked as pale as a sheet, and his eyes full of 
tears. After a little while, he said "Such things 
arc hard to bear " {Solchc Sacliai sind liart), which 
indeed they are.* 

To this resolution to refuse titles, the Prince 
religiously adhered, until his worth and value were 
so esteemed by leading politicians, that he was 
directly recognised in the Regency Bill, and ulti- 
mately persuaded to accept the title of Prince 
Consort. As has already been mentioned, the 
Prince determined, even before his marriage, to 
accept no English title that should be offered to 
him. He was known only as Prince Albert till 
very many years later, when, a more correct esti- 
mate being formed of his position, and it becoming 
more generally understood how completely he was 
identified with every act of the Queen's, it was 
thought advisable that he should assume the title 
of Prince Consort. 
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He took the greatest interest in the Order of the 
Bath, over which he presided, in accordance with the 
request of the Queen, but he refused the command 
of the army — very judiciously — which was pressed 
upon him by the Duke of Wellington, and con- 
tented himself with the colonelcy of a cavalry 
regiment. It will not be uninteresting to quote 
here those rules for his personal guidance, which 
he prescribed and systematically acted up to. 
There are passages in this quotation which will be 
taken as almost prophetic, and will be re-read with 
great interest at the present time. 

' He, therefore, from the first, laid down strict, 
not to say severe, rules for his guidance. He im- 
posed a degree of restraint and self-denial upon 
his movements, which could not sbut have been 
irksome, had he not been sustained by a sense of 
the advantage which the throne would derive from 
it. He denied himself that which, to one so fond 
as he was of personally watching and .inspecting 
every improvement that was in progress, would 
have been very great — of walking at will about the 
town. Wherever he went, whether in a carriage 
or on horseback, he was accompanied by his 
equerry. He paid no visits in general society. 
His visits were to the studio of the artist, to 
museums of art or science, to institutions for good 
and benevolent purposes. Wherever a visit from 
him, or his presence, could tend to advance the 
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real good of the people, there his horses might be 
seen waiting ; never at the door of mere fashion. 
Scandal itself could take no liberty with his name. 
He loved to ride through all the districts of London 
where building and improvements were in pro- 
gress, more especially when they were such as 
would conduce to the health or recreation of the 
working classes ; and few, if any, knew so well, or 
took such interest as he did, in all that was being 
done, at any distance, east, west, north, or south of 
the great city — from Victoria Park to Battersea — 
from Regent's Park to the Crystal Palace, and far 
beyond. " He would frequently return," the Queen 
says, "to luncheon at a great pace, and would 
always come through the Queen's dressing-room, 
where she generally was at that time, with that 
bright loving smile with which he ever greeted 
her ; telling her where he had been, what new 
buildings he had seen, what studios, &c., he had 
visited. Riding for mere riding's sake he disliked, 
and said, * Es ennuyirt mich so' (It bores me so.) " 
'There were some, undoubtedly, who would 
gladly have seen his conduct the reverse of all 
this, with whom he would have been more popular 
had he shared habitually and indiscriminately in 
the gaieties of the fashionable world, had he been 
a regular attendant at the race-course ; had he, in 
short, imitated the free lives, and even, it must 
be said, the vices of former generations of the 
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Royal Family. But the country generally knew 
how to estimate and admire the beauty of domes- 
tic life, beyond reproach, or the possibility of re- 
proach, of which the Queen and he set so noble 
an example. It is this which has been the glory 
and the strength of the throne in our day, and 
which has won for the English court the love and 
veneration of the British people, and the respect of 
the world. Above all, he has set an example for 
his children, from which they may be sure they 
can never deviate without falling in public esti- 
mation, and running the risk of undoing the work 
which he has been so instrumental in accomplish- 
ing/ 

In following this passage we cannot fail to be 
reminded that the great success of South Kensing- 
ton, and the general cultivation and encourage- 
ment of Art study, which is so rapidly increasing, 
was due to the stimulus and suggestion of the 
Prince Consort. In these days of pretty plates, 
artistic furniture, increasing knowledge of science, 
and a general love for the beautiful, we must not 
forget him who had all these objects so sincerely 
at heart But he was not altogether wedded to 
study and duty. We know he loved music and 
painting. He also was fond of the drama. 

' The Queen also gave many dinners, often fol- 
lowed by little dances ; and they went frequently 
to the play, of which the Prince was always very 
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fond. Amongst other plays which they went to 
see at this time, the Queen mentions six special 
performances which were got up at Covent Garden, 
then under the management of Madame Vestre 
and Mr. Charles Mathews, in which Charles Ken- 
ble reappeared in some of Shakspeare's prindpi 
characters. The Prince thoroug-hly enjoyed and 
appreciated* Shakspeare, and in later years took 
the greatest interest in the revival of his plays, 
under the management of Mr. Charles Kean at Ac 
Princess's. We may also mention here, in further 
proof of this, that some years later, when theatrical 
performances were got up at Windsor Castle, two 
if not three nights out of the six were devoted to 
Shakspeare.' 

Of his personal courage and nerve, we have 
several proofs, but these follow no doubt from a 
well-regulated mind. The anecdote, how'-ever, of a 
serious accident to himself, and of the celebrated 
attempt on the Queen's life by the marine, Oxford, 
may not be considered uninteresting. 

' On Easter Monday, April 20, 1840, the Prince 
met with a serious, and what might well have been 
a fatal accident, at the thought of which one still 
shudders ; occurring, too, as it would have done, 
before the very eyes of the Queen. The stag- 
hounds were to meet at Ascot, and it had been 
arranged that the Prince should go out with them, 
the Queen following to the Heath later in a pony- 
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carriage with his brother the Hereditary Prince. 
Before he set out, the Prince went to the 
Queen, and said, jokingly, " I hope we shall meet 
again." On leaving the castle, attended by Colonel 
Bouverie and Mr. Seymour, his equerry and groom- 
in-waiting, and by Mr. William Cowper, groom-in- 
waiting to the Queen, his Royal Highness, who 
was mounted "on a handsome, but very vicious 
thorough-bred horse, called Tom Bowling," can- 
tered past the window at which the Queen was 
standing, when the horse, taking the bit between 
his teeth, suddenly ran away at. the top of his 
speed, and the Prince, after turning him several 
times, in a vain endeavour to stop him, was at last 
knocked off by a tree against which he brushed in 
pa53ing, and fell, most providentially, considering 
the pace at which he was going, without being 
seriously hurt. " Albert's horse," the Queen related 
in her journal, written at the time, describing what 
she saw, " seemed to go very fast, and juniped very 
much. He turned him round .several times, and 
then I saw him run away violently through the 
trees and disappear. I ran anxiously to Albert's 
room in hopes of seeing something, but could not. 
Mr. Cowper rode back, and I heard him say Albert 
was not hurt. Almost immediately afterwards, I 
saw dearest Albert ride out of the gate. I sent 
for Ernest, and he told me Albert had had a fall, 
but was not hurt. The horse, which was after- 
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wards mounted by one of the g^rooms, ran avay 
three times in the course of the ride to Ascot" ' 

' When the Queen arrived at Ascot, " Albert." 
the journal continues. " received me on the terrace 
of the large stand, and led me up. He looked 
very pale, and said he had been much alarm^ lest 
I should have been frightened by his accident 
He told me he scraped the skin off his poor arm, 
had bruised his hip and knee, and his coat was torn 
and dirty. It was a frightful fall, and might (I shud- 
der to think of the danger my dearest, precious, in- 
estimable husband was in) have been nearly fatal 
The horse ran away from the very door, Albert 
said. He turned him round and round, lost his 
stirrup, and then he dashed through the trees, and 
threw Albert violently against a tree, the last near 
the wall, the force of which brought him to the 
ground. He scraped his arm and wrenched his 
hand by holding it up to prevent the tree coming 
against his side. Oh ! how thankful I felt that it 
was no worse ! His anxiety was all for me, not 
for himself" ' 

In a letter to the Dowager Duchess of Gotha, 
dated June 1 1, 1840, the Prince gave the following 
account of the attempt on the life of the Queen :— 

* We drove out yesterday afternoon, about six 
o'clock, to pay Aunt Kent a visit, and to take a 
turn round Hyde Park. We drove in a small 
phaeton. I sat on the right, Victoria on the left. 
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We had hardly proceeded a hundred yards from 
the palace, when I noticed, on the footpath on my 
side, a little mean-looking man holding something 
towards us ; and before I could distinguish what 
it was, a shot was fired, which almost stunned us 
both, it was so loud, and fired barely six paces from 
us. Victoria had just turned to the left to look at 
a horse, and could not therefore understand why her 
ears were ringing, as from its being so very near, 
she could hardly distinguish that it proceeded from 
a shot having been fired. The horses started and 
the carriage stopped. I seized Victoria's hands, 
and asked if the fright had not shaken her, but she 
laughed at the thing. I then looked again at the 
man, who was still standing in the same place, his 
arms crossed, and a pistol in each hand. This 
attitude was so affected and theatrical it quite 
amused me. Suddenly he again pointed his pistol 
and fired a second time. This time Victoria also saw 
the shot, and stooped quickly, drawn down by me. 
The ball must have passed just above her head, to 
judge from the place where it was found sticking in 
an opposite wall. The many people who stood 
round us and the man, and were at first petrified 
with fright on seeing what happened, now rushed 
upon him. I called to the postilion to go on, and 
we arrived safely at Aunt Kent's. From thence 
we took a short drive through the Park, partly to 
give Victoria a little air, partly also to show the 
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public that we had not, on account of what 
happened, lost all confidence in them. To-day I 
am very tired and knocked up by the quantity of 
visitors, the questions, and descriptions I have had 
to give. . . . My chief anxiety was lest the fright 
should have been injurious to Victoria in her pre- 
sent state, but she is quite well, as I am myself 
I thank Almighty God for His protection .... 
The name of the culprit is Edward Oxford. He 
is seventeen years old, a waiter in a low inn— not 
mad — but quite quiet and composed.' 

' The feeling shown throughout the country on 
this occasion was intense. Wherever the Queen 
and Prince showed themselves in public, for many 
days after the occurrence, they were enthusiastically 
cheered ; and when they went to the opera for the 
first time after it, " the moment they entered the 
box," the Queen relates, " the whole house rose 
and cheered, waved hats and handkerchiefs and 
went on so for some time. * God save the Queen' 
was sung, and Albert was called for separately and 
much cheered." ' 

Without making any ostentatious show of his 
religion, the Prince Consort was evidently deeply 
impressed with solemn feelings which were best 
known to himself and his wife. 

' Easter of 1 840 was spent at Windsor, when the 
Queen and Prince took the Sacrament together for 
the first time in St. George's Chapel. " The 
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Prince," the Queen says, " had a very strong feeling 
about the solemnity of this act, and did not like to 
appear in company either the evening before or on 
the day on which he took it, and he and the Queen 
almost always dined alone on these occasions." 
The Queen notes this strong feeling on the part of 
the Prince more than once in her journal for 1840 
and 1 841 ; and on another occasion, a few months 
later, about Christmas time, when they again took 
the Sacrament in the private chapel at Windsor, 
she says, " We two dined together, as Albert likes 
being quite alone before he takes^the Sacrament; 
we played part of Mozart's Requiem, and then he 
read to me out of the Stunden der Andacht (' Hours 
of Devotion ') the article on Selbsterkenntniss (Self- 
Knowledge.)" ' 

But so we might run on quoting passage after 
passage, in proof of the excellence and moral worth 
of this most valuable and desirable life. His ten- 
derness and almost womanly devotion, his study of 
every thought and wish, his> poetical aspirations, 
his love of flowers and country and green trees and 
peace, his reading aloud, his music and composition, 
his clear brain and sound advice, his cultivation of 
home thought and home amusements, his utter un- 
selfishness and pure domesticity must have indeed 
endeared such a life to one to whom it was so con- 
spicuously and faithfully devoted. As for ourselves 
not a year passes but we feel acutely the loss of the 
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Prince Consort to the nation at large. Well, in- 
deed, might the Poet-laureate sing, and without 
the suspicion of exaggeration — 

The shadow of his loss moved like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him, he is gone ; 
\Vc know him now. All narrow jealousies 
Arc silent, and we see him as he moved. 
Thou noble father of our kings to be, 
* labouring for her people and her poor. 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to .science, dear to art. 
Dear to thy land and ours, and Prince indeed 
Keyond all titles and a household name 
I Icrcaftcr, through all times, Albert the Good. 
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JOSEPH PAXTON, 

THE GARDENER-ARCHITECT. 

In a little farmer's cottage at Milton Bryant in 
Bedfordshire, the first year of the present century 
witnessed the birth of one who marked 1851 with 
peculiar interest. Of the parents of Joseph Paxton 
little is known, except that they are alleged to have 
sprung from the Saxon race, and had not reached 
by any means a high intellectual rank. The boy 
being left entirely to his own resources, destitute 
alike of education and of money, but possessing 
some hope of future success, gladly became helper 
to a gardener, and was employed after his fifteenth 
year in the grounds of Sir Gregory Osborne Page 
Turner, Bart, at Battlesden Park, closely adjacent 
to his own birthplace. Here for two years he re- 
mained. Even in these early days we may fancy the 
young Paxton watching with sadness the inclement 
weather of Great Britain, and contrasting it with 
the ideal pictures his mind must have drawn of 
tropical verdure in places where the resources of 

horticulture were unnecessary to produce the most 
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perfect foliage, the most brilliant flowers, or tk 
ripest fruits. But, as a matter of fact, the youth of 
short stature, vulgar accent, and careless in per 
sonal appearance, must have been unpresentable to 
his master's visitors as anything more than a boy 
fitted to carry water or to perform the most menial 
offices. It is hard to imagine the contrast whid 
his appearance at this time presented to that in 
after years, when he was a favoured visitor in 
palaces. From Battlesden, Paxton went to Wood 
Hall Park, near Walton, Herts, the residence of 
Samuel Smith, Esq. Here, for the first time ia 
his life, was his'mind directed by ^ skilful hand to 
the advantages to youth of a combination of scien- 
tific rule and exactitude with energy. Mr. William 
Griffin was the head gardener at Wood Hall Park. 
The young generation of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century can scarcely realise what in 
1818 was considered flower-gardening. A san* 
guinary war had desolated Europe, and had isolated 
England from all share in the knowledge of the 
artistic arrangement of flower-gardens, as well as 
other refinements. Shut off since 1 792 from 
knowing the enormous improvements which gar- 
dening had made abroad, and prior to that date 
being, as a nation, ignorant of any other horti- 
culture than that which was copied from the Dutch, 
the English gardeners had nearly forgotten the 
little they ever knew, and were ignorant of ele- 
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mentary facts which were familiar at that time to 
the gardeners of every other nation. Mr. Griffin 
was one who in his day felt this reproach, and he 
devoted himself with great success, if not to the 
higher branches of horticulture, at least to the cul- 
tivation of fruits and pines. Paxton remained 
under Griffin for three years, and during that time 
acquired a practical knowledge of the more impor- 
tant branches of horticulture. In 1821, after 
becoming to a certain extent a proficient as a 
gardener, he seems to have experienced one of 
those eclipses which are so frequent in the career 
of all young men, and which appears to have sent 
him back to the original spot where he had laboured 
as a young boy — to Battlesden. 

Here he remained for two years more. The 
boy had now become man, and, at the age of 
twenty-two, when the foliage which 1823 had pro- 
duced was beginning to rot at the feet of the 
decaying autumnal trees, Joseph Paxton wrenched 
himself away from his surroundings, and boldly 
came to London. Disdaining the littlenesses of 
an unhappy home, or the semi-tyrannical mandates 
of (Country squires, he felt that there was something 
within him that wOuld in after years lead to success 
in life. He at once found employment in the 
gardens of the Duke of Somerset at Wimbledon. 
Nearly at this time the fatal facility which induces 
many scientific and other societies to seek the 
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patronage of the great and the titled, or to expect 
to receive that by gift to which they would be 
scarcely entitled by work, led the Horticultunl 
Society to obtain a lease of some ground from tiic 
Duke of Devonshire at what was considered to be 
a cheap price, and to commence the formation of 
an experimental garden at Chiswick, and the erec- 
tion of the various stoves, greenhouses, and pits 
which were considered to be necessary for carrying 
out the objects which the society had in view. 
The influence of the scientific study which Paxton 
must have derived from the Horticultural Society I 
can be very well imagined. No longer confined to 
labour, merely to produce fruit for the table of his 
master, but face to face with the wonders which 
the verdure of tropical countries exhibited in the 
hothouses of Chiswick, his mind began to expand, 
and to produce some of the results which in after 
years led so definitely to the improvement of our 
hothouse arrangements. For entry, however into 
the garden, it was not only necessary to produce 
testimonials that the candidate had laboured hard 
as a gardener ; it was imperative that he should give 
satisfactory evidence that he was likely to become 
a student who might advance the progress of hor- 
ticulture. On the recommendation of Joseph 
Sabine, Esq., who (up to 1830) was the honorary 
secretary of the Horticultural Society, he was ad- 
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mitted on November 13, 1823, for improvement in 
the new garden. 

A year had scarcely elapsed before (in 1824) he 
was promoted to be foreman of the Arboretum. 
It was here that he became for the first time 
acquainted with the late Duke of Devonshire. 
Pompous and portly, clad in the antique costume 
affected by certain noblemen of the last century, 
the contrast between the duke and the gardener 
must have been manifest. The shrill and nasal 
voice of Paxton must have been heard in clear 
distinction from the sonorous accents of the duke 
in the frequent conversations which we are told 
they had together, respecting the best manner of 
promoting the interests of the Horticultural Gar- 
dens. 

A dilettante spirit had led the duke to take an 
active part in the management of the Chiswick 
Gardens, and it was reserved for the clear mind of 
Joseph Paxton to attempt to dissever the science 
of horticulture from the aggrandisement of either 
society or duke. Nevertheless, he attained such 
an influence over the mind of the late Duke of 
Devonshire, that two years later he was induced to 
leave the Chiswick Gardens and to become super- 
intendent of the enormous grounds of Chatsworth, 
in Derbyshire. 

Behold him now at what might have been 
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imagined to have been the acme of his ambition. 
Now he had ample scope afforded him to exhibit 
his knowledge and skill as a practical gardener, as 
well as his natural genius and good taste in land- 
scape-gardening and garden architecture. Under 
his masterly hand, the wild Derbyshire region in 
which Chatsworth is situated became the won- 
derful place which drew visitors from far and 
near, and set the example of that princely de- 
velopment of grounds which now marks the 
country seats of our great English landowners. 
Its fountains and Italian terraces, its rich woods 
laid out and managed with such marvellous care, 
its hothouses where the Victoria Regia was first 
compelled to blossom, and the great conservatory 
which was the precursor of the Crystal Palaces at 
Hyde Park and Sydenham — all are now become 
familiar objects of admiration. But whilst Chats- 
worth attracted the loftiest personages as visitors, 
its grounds were still left freely open to dense 
manufacturing populations close at hand, and 
Paxton used always to dwell proudly upon this 
trait in the character of ' My Duke,' as he called 
him, who was willing to share with the humblest of 
his countrymen his own passion for flowers. With 
the glories of Chatsworth, the name of Paxton will 
long be honourably associated. He had an innate 
taste for the beautiful in Art and Nature, but it 
was one of his great merits that he knew where 
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to stop or let Nature have her own way. Of the 
truth of this remark abundant evidence will be 
found in the many beautiful scenes which have 
been created from his designs, or executed under 
his superintendence. 

But it was not alone in his capacity as a gar- 
dener that Paxton gained the favour and esteem of 
his munificent patron. He had an opportunity of 
displaying his skill and superior abilities in regard 
to some financial arrangements which he suggested, 
and which were attended with so much success as 
to induce the duke to entrust him with the super- 
intendence of his large estates in Derbyshire. 
With a generous and noble appreciation of his 
worth, the duke was never weary of speaking in his 
praise, and hence Paxton's reputation was as great 
among the aristocracy as amongst those of his 
own class who were the best practical judges of his 
works. 

The formation of an Exhibition in 1851, first' 
sketched by the design of the late Prince Consort, 
was a task which during the whole year 1850 pro- 
duced the greatest possible diversity of opinion 
amongst English newspaper critics. There were 
some architects who wished for the construction 
of an enormous Gothic cathedral-like structure, 
ornate with all that could be imagined of Mediaeval 
or Renaissance ornament ; others were in favour of 
hiring the two ugliest buildings in London— the 
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Post Office and the National Gallery — for the pur- 
pose of fining them with all the treasures which it 
was expected that the * world's fair ' would accu- 
mulate. Others were of opinion that a cheap 
building was quite good enough for the Exhibition ; 
and those spectators who were anxiously contem- 
plating the outside of the carefully railed-in ground 
in which the Exhibition was to stand, had not the 
faintest idea as to what would really be the style 
of the building for the Great Exhibition of 185 1. 

The idea of applying the principle which had 
been successfully tested with regard to hothouses 
and greenhouses, to the enclosure of gigantic trees 
and the exhibition of numerous articles of manu- 
facture and art, each requiring to be exhibited 
with the same degree of light, was entirely that of 
Paxton. The plan of making, in fact, for the 
Exhibition in 1851, a gigantic greenhouse in 
which the light should be equally diffused over all 
the surface, and the radiations of the internal side 
lights should be perfectly equal, whilst no one part 
should be more lighted than another, was entirely 
the original thought of our hero. Mr. Paxton 
proposed that mode and form of construction of 
building which appeared at first sight, and which 
has since proved to be, the best adapted in every 
respect for the purpose for which it was intended. 
The design possessed the peculiar merit of fitness 
for its object in a singular degree. There was no 
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startling novelty in any one point which could lead 
astray the judgment of those who had to determine 
upon the choice of plan. As regards the form of 
outline which was the most simple, several designs 
nearly resembling it had been admitted in the 
general competition. For the materials, several 
proposals had been previously made to cover 
the whole area to be enclosed with glass, and 
iron would of necessity be employed for the 
framing. But in the combination of form and 
materials, in the particular mode of applying those 
materials, and in the adaptation of the forms to be 
selected to their convenient use, as well as in the 
various details by which the whole was rendere 
perfect, the design was rendered entirely distin< . 
in character from all that had been proposed. It 
appeared at once to have the merit of being exactly 
that which was required for the purposes in view. 
The design, as realised, completely fulfilled every 
condition of utility. It also proved capable, by the 
simple and judicious decorating of Mr. Owen 
JoneSj of being rendered elegant and brilliant in 
effect ; and though it was then very novel in its 
construction, it was found, from the ingenuity and 
mechanical fitness with which all the details were 
carried into execution, to be susceptible of rapid 
and moderately economical construction. 

By a fortunate coincidence the execution of the 
design Paxton had sketched out was undertaken 
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by persons peculiarly well fitted to do it justice. 
Considerable experience and skill were required in 
every detail of mechanical construction — great 
method in carrying out to the fullest extent a 
system of repetition of similar parts ; strict habits 
of business and order for organising a system by 
which vast quantities of materials or of manu- 
factured parts could be obtained with certainty 
from several quarters ; and large bodies of work- 
men kept regularly employed in the rapid applica- 
tion of these materials, and the putting together of 
the parts with perfect accuracy. There was also 
required the command of an extensive establish- 
ment, and of a staff of able assistants and superin- 
tendents. All these requisites and conditions were 
necessary, and that in a high degree, in a work of 
unusual magnitude to be carried out in an un- 
usually short space of time. All these conditions 
were carried out by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, & Co., 
the contractors to whom the new building was 
entrusted. 

The originality of the construction, and the 
rapidity with which it was carried to completion, 
would, in comparatively recent times, have induced 
popular enthusiasm to ascribe to fairy agency the 
power of overcoming obstacles hitherto considered 
insurmountable by human ingenuity. The noble 
simplicity of the whole edifice, the striking grandeur 
of its proportions, the novel and ingenious applica- 
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tion of the materials of which it was constructed, 
and the admirable adaptation of all its parts to their 
multifarious purposes, induced the juries to recom- 
mend that the highest honours of the Exhibition 
which could be awarded should be given to Mr. 
Paxton and Messrs. Fox & Henderson. The 
two former accordingly received the honour of 
knighthood in addition to the highest or council 
medals of the Exhibition. Never previously had 
glass and iron been used as building materials on 
so vast a scale, and the happy adjustment of the 
proportions (the calculation of which, from the 
complexity and extent of the whole plans, must 
have been exceedingly difficult), the simplicity of 
the mode of construction, and the judgment shown 
in the choice and disposition of the colours with 
which the building was ornamented, reflected the 
greatest honour on all who had a share in it, and 
certainly deserved the rewards given. 

The plan, however, was not that originally de- 
signed by the committee on civil engineering, 
architecture, and building contrivances, appointed 
by the Exhibition. To this committee, di which 
Mr. Brunei, the celebrated engineer, was chairman, 
there had been sent in two hundred and forty-five 
designs. None of these being considered satis- 
factory, the committee submitted to the royal 
commission a design of their own, in which the 
chief feature was a dome 200 feet in diameter. 
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The architects and the engineers brought matters 
to a dead-lock, and a great n^MiOxvA fiasco^ the most 
humih'ating thing that could then have happened to a 
practical people like ours, seemed imminent Faxton 
himself had had experience in the erection of large 
glass edifices. The late Sir Robert Schomburg, 
better known as a traveller than as a scientific 
botanist, had, in 1837, discovered in the river 
Bcrbice, in Dcmerara, a gigantic water lily with an 
enormous leaf measuring from five to six feet in 
diameter, salver-shaped, with a broad rim of a 
bright green above and a vivid crimson below. 
* Quite in character,' says Schomburg, ' with the 
wonderful leaf, was the luxuriant flower, consisting 
of an immense number of petals, passing in alter- 
nate tints from pure white to rose and pink.' 
The plant was uprooted and transferred to the 
collection of the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth. 
Numerous successful attempts had been made to 
induce the plant to blossom in an artificial climate, 
and it was thought that horticultural appliances on 
the largest scale would alone lead to success. Such 
existed in the gardens under Paxton's care. At 
Chatsworth, the grand conservatory, entirely the 
production of Mr. Paxton — in size beyond anything 
then existing, being 300. feet long, 145 feet wide, 
and covering nearly an acre of ground — was not a 
mere expansion of an ordinary conservatory. With 
perfect simplicity it conibined much beauty of 
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form, and it was constructed on a foundation of 
the greatest solidity. It had an underground 
railway for the use of the gardeners and workmen, 
an elaborate and successful method of heating and 
ventilation, and an ingenious ridge-and-furrow 
arrangement of the glass, for the double purpose of 
increasing its power of resisting hailstones and facili- 
tating the rapid passage of rain-water — contrivances 
since common enough in gigantic glass and iron 
buildings, but then novel. It may be added, as 
an illustration of the mechanical ingenuity of Mr. 
Paxton, that the forty miles of sash required for the 
conservatory were made by a machine of his own 
invention. This remarkable edifice was in fact the 
parent of the far more famous Crystal Palace. 

In a greenhouse of the most approved construc- 
tion a Victoria Regia had been planted on August 
10, 1849. So well had everything been prepared 
for its reception that it flourished as vigorously 
as if it had been restored to its native river and 
climate. Its growth and development were as- 
tonishingly rapid ; for, on the night of November 8, 
a flower was produced one yard in circumference. 
Some of its seeds ripened in little more than a 
month after they were sown, and on the sixteenth 
of the next February young plants made their ap- 
pearance. The enormous plant then commenced 
to grow at the rate of six hundred and forty seven 
Square inches per dkm^ and the problem began to 
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be discussed, in what building could such an extra* 
ordinary thing be reared. A greenhouse was how- 
ever erected by Paxton of sixty feet long and 
forty feet wide, which was large enough even for 
the gigantic Victoria Regia, While this enormous 
greenhouse was being discussed, all London was 
in excitement about the failure of the building 
committee of the royal commission to design a 
suitable building. An anonymous writer in the 
• Times * suggested that the new structure should be 
composed of a number of lily-houses joined together. 
It was pleaded also that the trees which then 
existed in a healthy state opposite to the memor- 
able * exhibition pump ' in Hyde Park, could be 
taken up and removed with little trouble to some 
more secluded portion of the park. Mr. Paxton, 
however, although he was prepared to remove these 
trees, was also prepared with a more elegant and 
useful idea* How this was carried out we shall 
presently describe. 

One of the most striking features in the Palace 
of 185 1 was the crystal fountain, and the beautiful 
transept which covered the two large elm trees that 
now remain to mark the spot. It has been re- 
ported that the circular roof of the transept was 
designed by Mr. Barry, and not by Mr. Paxton, 
but this is not the case. It is perfectly true that 
the roof in the original design is flat, but at one of 
the meetings with the building committee it was 
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suggested by them that the transept should include 
the great trees. Mr. Paxton went direct with Mr, 
Fox to his office, and while the latter arranged the 
ground plan so as to bring the trees into the 
centre of the building, the former was contriving 
how they were to be covered. At length he hit 
upon the plan of covering the transept with a 
circular roof similar to that on the great con- 
servatory at Chatsworth, and made a sketch of it 
which was copied that night by one of the 
draughtsmen, and shown to Mr. Brunei, whom 
Paxton had agreed to meet on the ground the 
next day. But we anticipate some of the details 
of the preparation of Mr. Paxton's plaa 

On Friday, June 14, 1 850, Paixton brought some of 
his ideas before Mr. Ellice, at that time the popular 
member of parliament for Coventry, and tried to 
induce him to speak favourably to the officials of 
the Board of Trade, and to see what could be done 
foi* the new Exhibition design. Paxton, who was 
then, much to his financial loss, dabbling in stock 
on tubular bridge companies, was obliged to break 
off the interview shortly after its commencenvent, 
and to fly away to the Menai Straits. Reading 
the 'Times' the next morning, there was little doubt 
that a glass house would be popular, and that some 
secret motive led the writers in the 'Times* to advo- 
cate its construction. The nature of this secret 
'wire-pulling* has never been made public, but 

Y 
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Paxton's idea was so far boiiA fide that he was 
entirely innocent of all share of its production. 
He had constructed an enormous Victoria Regia 
house : why was it not possible to construct a similar 
one on an enormously greater scale for the treasures 
of the world's fair ? On Tuesday, June i8, Paxton, 
at Derby, had it amongst his numerous duties to 
undertake the trial of a pointsman, for some offence 
committed on the line. The culprit was brought 
before Paxton, who rather amused some of his 
colleagues on the bench, by, instead of examining 
severely all the witnesses and taking notes of theii 
evidence, scribbling on a sheet of blotting paper 
the preliminary sketch of the Exhibition of 185 1. 
The investigation being concluded, Paxton sent 
the rough blotting paper to his office at Chatsworth, 
where, with the help of ordinary assistants, the 
elevations, sections, and working details and speci- 
fications were completed in ten days. 

By one of those extraordinary accidents which 
often determine the fate of human projects, he 
'having,' the anecdote informs us, 'his dinner in 
his pocket,' encountered one of the greatest 
engineers of the day, Mr. Robert Stephenson, who 
was going to London by the same train. He took 
the opportunity, whilst he himself devoured his 
frugal meal, and his friend, contrary to the regula- 
tions of the period, smoked a cigar, to show him all 
the plans. Robert Stephenson promised to lay the 
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plans before the royal commission for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, who met, with the late Prince Albert 
in the chair, on June 29, 185 1. After the usual 
business was over, the late Sir Robert Peel being in 
conversation with the Prince, Robert Stephenson 
was obliged to leave without formally bringing the 
project before the notice of the commissioners. 
He left the papers in the hand of Mr. Scott 
Russell, one of the secretaries of the commission. 
This gentleman at once showed them to Prince 
Albert and Sir Robert Peel. The Prince, who was 
always willing to see new inventions, requested 
Paxton to call on him at Buckingham Palace to 
explain the details of his scheme. Peel, with the 
caustic humour which always distinguished him, 
even though the joke was often turned against 
himself, congratulated himself jocosely that he 
had, by his budget of 1850, given England cheap 
glass, and that a plan like that of Paxton*s 
would lead to the saving of an enormous amount 
of duty to the manufacturer. What a pity for 
the revenue that the Exhibition had to be built 
a year too late. Never again did Peel make a 
connected observation, for in a few minutes he 
was thrown from his horse and remained almost 
speechless until his death, which occurred about 
three weeks afterwards. At first the building 
committee were obliged to reject Paxton*s plan, 

Y2 
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having devised a scheme of their own. But the 
•Illustrated London News' published a series of 
drawings showing fully the feasibility of Paxton's 
plan in detail, as well as its beauty of general 
arrangement It was necessary, however, that a 
personal application should be made to Prince 
Albert, and, backed by the introduction of the 
Duke of Devonshire, the desired interview at last 
took place. This was of a iiature so highly satis- 
factory that Messrs. Fox & Henderson at once 
put in their contract estimate to carry out the 
undertaking, which was sent in as an 'improvement ' 
upon the committee's design. To enable them to 
do this all the great glass manufacturers and iron- 
masters of Warwickshire and Staffordshire had to 
be consulted ; they all met Mr. Paxton at Messrs. 
Fox & Henderson's office, at Spring Gardens, and 
contributed their several estimates for a tender for 
the whole. Within a week afterwards the con- 
tractors had prepared every detailed working 
drawing, and had calculated the cost of every 
pound of iron, every inch of wood, and every pane 
of glass. 

The plan was at once unanimously adopted, not 
only by the building committee, but by the royal 
commission ; and a palatial exhibition building, 
providing a total exhibiting surface of twenty-two 
acres, and affording space for nine miles of tables, 
was put up in four months for less than one penny 
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farthing per cubic foot Thus was the Great Exhi- 
bition of 185 1 designed and built 

The glass palace of the great exhibition of all 
nations having been irrevocably doomed by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Works, the structure 
was purchased by a private company with a view 
to its removal to another site, where it was des- 
tined to be a memorial to future ages of the great 
gathering of nations in Hyde Park in 1851. The 
Exhibition building was accordingly in 1852 entirely 
destroyed. Nothing was now left to mark the site 
of the great glass transept excepting an insignificant 
iron pump by the road-side, which was erected pre- 
vious to the Exhibition, and was allowed to remain 
during the year 185 1, an object of useful ugliness, 
close to the curiously-carved iron portals near the 
entrance. The Albert Memorial some distance 
westwards is, it is true, intended to be some sort 
of commemoration of the * World's Fair,* as well 
as of * Albert the Good,' but no monument stands 
on the exact spot where the great Exhibition of 
185 1 was erected. 

The position selected for the re-erection of the 
Crystal Palace is one of the most magnificent in 
the neighbourhood of London, and is excelled by 
few in the world. It is on the summit of a gently 
rising ground about five miles to the south of 
London, commanding a splendid and extensive 
view of the great metropolis of the British Kingdom. 
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The eye runs along the line of the ever-flowing and 
busy Thames, marking along its banks the white 
Tower of London, and the innumerable masts of 
shipping to Greenwich Hospital, and thence over 
large reaches of water on which the numerous ships 
form an ever-moving panorama. To the east and 
south the eye rests on the lovely and extensively 
cultivated valleys which mark the landscape of 
Kent and Surrey. 

The plan of the new building was a great im- 
provement upon that in Hyde Park, and presents 
many points of beauty which that novel erection 
did not possess. The principle of construction is 
the same, and the materials, so far as they sufficed, 
are identical. But the ground-plan and elevations 
are different. The old Palace had but one transept, 
the new has three, of which the centre one is 120 
feet wide, and 168 feet high, or from the garden 
front 208 feet In the old building, the nave or 
main avenue was covered by a flat roof, the glass 
being arranged * ridge and furrow,' which gave the 
building a shed-like appearance ; in the new struc- 
ture the whole nave is covered in with an arched 
roof, which makes it forty-four feet higher than its 
predecessor. To these differences of form is to be 
added ^n entire difference of principle in the 
colouring, which some persons may scarcely con- 
sider to be an advantage. The exceedingly pale 
neutral tint of the old Palace, which rendered it 
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difficult to say where the space of the building 
mingled with the external atmosphere, gave place 
to a much richer tint of neutral red, which suggests 
to the spectators the idea of enclosure within a 
limited though vast space. The building stands in 
grounds of great beauty, which were laid out under 
the superintendence of Sir Joseph Paxton upon a 
plan which throws Versailles into the shade — 
statuary, fountains, waterfalls, lakes, and grottos 
being on a far larger if not on a more elegant scale. 
It was borne in mind that the primary object of 
the Crystal Palace of literature, science, and art 
was educational, and therefore large portions of 
the ground were rendered at once instructive and 
picturesque by being constructed as representations 
of the geological strata of the earth, and in these 
and on the margins of the lakes are to be found 
casts of the extinct animals, and of the fossil re- 
mains of the animal and vegetable worlds. 

The Crystal Palace stands nearly north and south 
on the summit of Penge Hill, its length being 
1,608 feet, its greatest breadth at the central 
transept 384, and at the smaller transepts 336 feet. 
The general width of the body of the building 
between the transepts, including the glazed and open 
corridor, is 312 feet. The length of the palace in 
Hyde Park was 1,848 feet, its greatest width 456 
feet, and at the transept 408 feet. The nave consists 
of a grand avenue nearly double the width of the 
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nave of St Paul's Cathedral — ^being seventy-two 
feet wide. At the height of sixty-eight feet from 
the floor there springs a semicylindrical vault forty- 
four feet in the spring, which forms the roof. The 
central transept has a vaulted roof of 120 feet 
span. The span of this noble arch is about twenty 
feet larger than that of St Peter's at Rome, and 
nearly forty feet greater than that of St Paul's of 
London. The space covered by this colossal vault 
is considerably larger than the whole minster at 
York. At a distance of 528 feet on each side of 
the central transept, the nave is intersected by two 
smaller transepts, each of the same dimensions as 
the one celebrated transept in Hyde Park. Three 
aisles run parallel to the nave on each side. The 
inner columns support three tiers of galleries which 
are reached by a series of eight staircases. The 
views from the upper gallery, whether on the busy 
scene far down below in the nave of the building, 
or through the glazed windows on the surrounding 
country, or of the gradual diminution of the size of 
the hoops of the girders as they fade away in the 
perspective of the gallery, are of great grandeur. 
At each end of the main building is a wing 574 
feet long, arid from the south wing a colonnade 720 
feet long, covered with creeping plants, which leads 
to the railway station. The cubic contents of the 
new structure exceed its predecessor by one half. 
Nor are all the wonders above ground ; the base- 
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ment is a vast labyrinth of passages, tunnels, hot- 
water pipes, boilers and machinery. The suc- 
cessful efforts which were thus made to retain the 
structure of 185 1, as a whole, and to adapt it as a 
winter garden, and as a place of recreation and 
amusement for the public, were entirely successful. 
It had been thought to retain the building in Hyde 
Park, but as this was contrary to the agreement 
that the government had made with the residents 
in the neighbourhood — the idea upon which many 
had set their minds was reluctantly given up. 

It is true that the Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
was originally intended for a higher range of scien- 
tific purposes than that for which it is at present 
employed. The experience of the last eighteen 
years has conclusively shown that it is not lectures 
on pure science, literature, or art, which will supply 
a constant revenue to an institution of which the 
daily expenses are enormous. 

It is no secret that the expenses incurred by the 
Crystal Palace during the first few years of its 
career could not be borne, and it was found neces- 
sary to adopt the present plan of combining a little 
instruction with a great deal of amusement for a 
moderate price. We have very little doubt that 
the profits that have arisen from the great concert 
arrangements are far more lucrative to the authori- 
ties of the Crystal Palace than scientific lectures 
could ever hope to be. The Crystal Palace will 
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always be a source of amusement to the enormous 
stay-at-home classes of London on account of its 
intrinsic beauty, its numerous attractions, and its 
nearness to London. 

One of the ' lungs of London * — as useful as any 
of our parks, it seems probable that the Crystal 
Palace will last for centuries as a place of innocent 
amusement and instruction. It may be a place of 
resort long after the roads which communicate 
between South London and Sydenham have be- 
come an unbroken line of streets crowded with 
commercial traffic. 

The Commissioners of 185 1, who owe their great 
success to the labours of Sir Joseph Paxton, began 
in 1 87 1 a series of public exhibitions, which will be 
successively held at Kensington, and which will 
each represent some special section of arts and 
manufactures. Though various temporary reasons 
concurred to retard the effort thus made in 1871, 
there is no doubt that the plan of the Commission- 
ers, which selects certain special classes each year 
and attempts thoroughly to exhibit them, is a good 
one, and will yet bear good fruit. Schools of 
Design formerly were treated with a doubt and 
neglect similar to that which the Exhibition of 
1 87 1 to some extent experienced, and yet every- 
one must confess how greatly British arts and 
manufactures have benefited by the various ener- 
getic and well-judged movements in art and science 
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which have been originated and fostered at South 
Kensington. 

We now turn to contemplate Paxton's history in 
an entirely different field of life. In 1854 the war 
with Russia broke out, and the British army pro- 
ceeded, in company with a large French force and 
a Turkish contingent, to drive back the invaders 
to the Pruth, and even further. The early history 
of the war began to show that the British army 
had started on an expedition of which they did 
not contemplate either the danger or the cost. The 
most melancholy events were the sequel. Whilst the 
British troops maintained their reputation for 
bravery, the most fearful privations were undergone 
by them. 

When the accounts of the sufferings of the Bri- 
tish troops began to be received in England, public 
and private demonstrations of sympathy poured 
into the public journals. 

It was felt that government mismanagement 
was the real cause of all the sorrows which had 
attended the British army. 

The Administrative Reform Association was 
called into existence for the assumed purpose of 
assuring a better administration of affairs in the 
different government departments. 

Meetings were held at the Guildhall and at the 
London Tavern on May 6, 1855, when the associa- 
tion was formed. A large gathering of the ad- 
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ministrative reformers took place at Drury Lane 
Theatre on June 13. The Association did not, 
however, flourish, and an attempt at its re-oi^anisa- 
tion in 1856 proved z, failure. But during the whole 
history of the energeticdays of the Association, whilst 
the reformers were urging upon a reluctant govern- 
ment the principles of a thorough army and navy re- 
form and competitive examinations for civil service 
appointments, Sir Joseph Paxton was an active 
labourer with the other members. His presence 
was constant at all the deliberative meetings, and 
his advice was of peculiar value, coming as it did 
from one who had himself passed through so many 
social stages, and was so thoroughly conversant 
with many phases of human character. In 1854 
Sir Joseph Paxton was returned a member of 
Parliament for Coventry, and continued to repre- 
sent that ancient city until his death. He was a 
Liberal in politics, but rather took active part in 
social than in political matters. He took great 
interest in the spread of education, and used to 
give instruction to the young men in his employ- 
ment, as well as examine and comment on the 
papers they had prepared for discussion at their 
evening meetings. Indeed nothing pleased him 
more than to lend a helping hand to those who 
were desirous of improving themselves and anxious 
to rise in their profession. 

^s an orator in the House of Commons, Paxton 
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was almost a silent member, and he never obtained 
what is called the ' ear of the House.' 

After a short illness on June 8, 1865, Paxton 
died at Rockhill, adjoining the Crystal Palace, 
which he had built and in which he loved to walk. 

His memory will always be revered by future 
generations of botanists ; and the merchant and 
the manufacturer will alike think with respect of 
the memory of one who gave them adequate scope 
to exhibit their industrial wealth. The student of 
human nature will rather regard the memory of 
Paxton as one who, starting in life with every 
imaginable disadvantage, yet succeeded in attaining 
a comparatively high position — one which enabled 
him to confer important benefits on his fellow- 
men. 
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